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THE NATIONAL 


Has Sir Robert Peel, when looking round on the 
unparalleled distress which surrounds hin, the lei- 
sure and the courage to ask, Where is all this to 


end? to inquire if the present is one of those ordi- | 
ary periods of distress which, from time to time, | 


occur in the history of every ill-governed country ; 


and of which the symptoms, after they have reached | 
acertain height, gradually mitigate and finally dis- | 
appear, to be succeeded in a few years by another | 


and another of those periodical visitations which | 


are tacitly charged against Providence, and never 
imputed to the true cause, namely, to the igno- 
rance, blindness, and selfishness of those who claim, 


as of divine right, to administer the affairs of the | 


world for their own advantage? Is it this tem- 
porary Visitation, or is the present distress of a more 
inveterate and permanent character ? 


The universal and dreadful suffering which at. 





presents pervades the country, which is felt by the 


great body of the labouring classes in the extreme 
of privation, and among too many of them in actual 
starvation,—and by the middle orders either in dimi- 
nution of capital, narrowed means, bankruptcy, or 
complete ruin; has this character to distinguish it 
from former periods of national distress, that its ad- 
vances have been insidious, and gradual, but steady. 
Often checked and repulsed by the enterprise and 
energies of science, capital, and industry, it has yet, 
during twenty-five years of peace, been gaining 
ground, until now that the floods surround us, and 
leave but little hope of escape. Do the men who 
assume to guide the destinies of this falling coun- 
iry, really believe that, acting upon their present 
system, trade and commerce will again revive and 
reach their former degree of prosperity ; or even the 
state when from time to time they flourished, in spite 
of had legislation, through their native strength /— 
or have the reflecting part of the governing class 
quietly made up their minds to see England by an 
accelerated movement, now fairly begun, sink 
into a second or a third-rate state, consisting of a 





ee 


few overgrown landed-proprietors and monied men, | 


¢o-existing with a miserable population ; without 
& middle order, entirely without manufactures, 
and with only a scanty, precarious, colonial com- 
merce, suffering gradual decay and final extinc- 
tion ;—into, in short, a Genoa, a Venice, or, at 
best, a Holland? For this result those of the aris- 
tocracy must be prepared, who, being at all capable 
VO. CIL—VOL. IN. 


DISTRESS. 


of reflection and forethought, yet cling to that per- 
nicious and damning policy which has effectually 
crippled, and which, if persisted in, must shortly de- 
stroy the best resources of the country. Of the effects 
of that fatal policy, the much canvassed measures just 
carried by Sir Robert Peel, while they inflict consi- 
derable suffering upon individuals of the middle 
class, can prove at best but a temporary alleviation. 
And, indeed, altogether the effect of his measures 
is doubtful. The best that can be affirmed, is, 
that the changes in the Tariff, if they should do 
little good, can do no great harm. No man, not 
even the author of these changes, dares flatter him- 
self that such petty alterations are speedily to 
repair the wide-spread calamities of even the last 
season; when distress has grown to so fearful a 
height, that even the wise and the courageous 
shrink from looking it in the face; and well-mean- 
ing humane persons, of limited understanding, are 
left to propose foolish or desperate temporary ex- 
pedients. The causes of national decay, to be fol- 
lowed, it is but too probable, by social, and, not im- 
probably, by violent disorganization, have been much 
longer at work than appears to be generally sus- 
pected. The ultimate consequences of unwise 
laws, and grinding taxation, with their concom) 

tant undermining effects, have from time to time 
been lost sight of in the glare shed by a fallacious 
momentary prosperity. But even those intermis- 
sions have become so rare that people begin to de- 
spair of their ever returning again. They may and 
must still occur, those seasons of mitigation, onceand 
again; Sir Robert Peel may reach the end of his 
power or of his life, and receive the congratulations 
of the country upon the happy effects of his policy ; 
and yet while the present system is maintained, 
there can be nothing stable and safe, certainly 
nothing happy in the condition of a people, where 
theonly alternation known to the industrious classes 
are whole starving or half starving, low wages with 
provisions kept by iniquitous legislation at a mono- 
poly price, or half employment eked out by the dole of 
voluntary or extorted charity. Such at best are the 


| future prospects of English industry under theCorn- 


laws and the Parliaments which maintain them, At 
present we hear of people liring—but this is an 
abuse of the word—of skilful and industrious men 
languishing and dying upon Bhd, a-week, There 


thincs are openly stated in Parliament ; and are 
2M 
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not attempted to be denied by those who are, to a 
very great extent, the authors of the misery com- 
plained of ; and who affect, forsooth, to pity the 
consequences of their own cruel injustice, while 
they obdurately refuse to redress the evils they 
have inflicted. 

But times may mend, may become prosperous, 
and the weekly earnings of industry may in- 
crease to twice, or thrice, or ten times 84d., and 
hunger not be so extreme as at present among 
the population—the “ surplus population,’ —how 
significant a phrase is that !—and yet the condi- 
tion of the people in those happy, prospective 
periods may still require amelioration. Hitherto 
they have demanded but bare justice: that their 
industry should be unfettered ; that they should 
be permitted to labour, and to exchange the fruits 
of their labour for their own advantage, and ac- 
cording to their own judgment, ever the most en- 
lightened guide in every man’s personal affairs ; 


that they should have some voice in the direction | 


of their own affairs, and some fair share of con- 
trol in the distribution of the common stock to 
which they contribute in by far the largest pro- 
portions. These demands appear reasonable enough 


at any time, when quietly made ; but at this time | 


when, for want of what they pray for—for want 
of free trade, of an equal participation of common 
rights, they say that they perish, with what grace, 
waving the question of justice, are their prayers 
refused ‘—nay, even the poor boon of inquiry into 
their distress, which, though it could not improve 
their condition, might soothe their feelings. What 
a strange, blunt, and yet two-edged argument did 
the Duke of Wellington use when refusing the 
inquiry which Lord Kinnard urged into the causes 
of the distress! A Parliamentary inquiry might 
make the people flatter themselves that some idea 
was cntertained of repealing the Bread-tax, withthe 
hope of their sufferings being mitigated by the revi- 


val of trade; and his Grace was therefore too honest, | 
occurrence, though at present it aggravates the 


too straightforward, to countenance any such fal- 
lacious notion, He would stick by the Bread-tax : 


b] 


and really, as he very truly if cavalierly intimated, 


what could it signify to the people what the price 


of wheat was, when thev had no money to buy 
bread ! ‘ i 
order who betray their callous feelings by sallies 
and inadvertencies of this sort, have surely no 
proper idea of the exasperated state of the public 
mind, They may be taught a lesson by and by! 
The rebellion of free opinion they have long defied 
and affected to despise ; but “the rebellion of the 
belly” isa matter more urgent. The same mental 
power and activity which enables a man to form 
an enlightened opinion upon his own condition, and 
his political and social wants, restrains his conduct. 
and ties him down to the use of peaceful means to 
carry his objects; but blind hunger owns no such 
restraint. There is nothing doubtful, nothing 
abstract about its conclusions. It admits of no 
difference of opinion, and it commands universal 
sympathy. If the police at Ennis did rashly fire 
upon a mob actuated by the natural impulse of 
hunger, all the rest of the world syn i ize Wi 
and endeavour to soothe those ae. — j 


The Duke of Wellington, and those of his | 


ed upon to suppress any outrage which was perpe. 
trated to feed famishing women and children ; or ty 
| prevent food from being taken from the country in 
which it had been raised, and torn, as it were, from 
between the teeth of the starving people whoseindys. 
try had produced it? The great landlords, absep. 
tees or resident, may indeed go without their rents, 
the rights of property may be invaded, or the 
county rates may be burdened to make good the 
spoliation; but hunger is a keen feeler, a bad rea. 
soner, and no political economist at al’. But if the 
“premonitory scenes that have been witnessed jy 
| Wexford, Ennis, Galway, and in different parts of 
England, should become general,—if the example 
-should spread with the cause, what in the next 
winter have we to look for? The bounty of 
Heaven gives promise of a plentiful crop; but as 
the Duke of Wellington, a very Job’s comforter, 
_pertinently observed, what is the good of cheap 
bread to those who have no money to buy bread? 
And where are they to get money, to get the em- 
ployment, which—and not the most liberal contri- 
butions of charity, the most urgent of Queen’s 
begging letters—can effectually help them even for 
one short week? Last autumn it was hoped that, 
with the winter, trade would revive. Then the 
dead season was allowed to elapse; but in spring 
‘business would surely revive. The hope is again 
deferred ; the heart is sick ; for there is no rational 
ground of hope of any general or effectual resuscita- 
tion, unless from causes which it seems vain longer 
to talk about. 

It is with heart-rending grief, and almost dis- 
may and despair, that one now opens the provin- 
cial papers; and especially those of the districts 
where the signs of manufacturing and commercial 
activity and prosperity were in former times the 
most visible. Famine—or Famine prices in Ireland, 
in a country which Heaven has blessed with an 
exuberant fruitfulness—is unhappily of no rare 


| what military or body of police could long be depend. 
| 


sufferings of England and Scotland ; but putting 
Ireland out of view, over what an appalling field 
of human misery may the eye of the statesman 
range in England! From the numeroas reports 
which we have within a few days gleaned from the 
provincial papers, we have selected a few passages 
asa kind of off-set to the resistance made to Lord 
Kinnaird’s motion for inquiry into the distress, and 
the Earl of Radnor’s for a temporary suspension of 
the Corn-laws. At midsummer, with a decreasing 
consumption, and Sir Robert Peel's sliding-scale for 
a considerable time in operation, and his Tariff called 
into existence, what is the condition of the people, 
and what their prospects’ Why, the price of the pri- 
mary necessaries of life rapidly rising in the face 
of the promise of an abundant harvest, and trade 
more and more depressed every week. This holds 
especially of the cotton and linen manufactures, and 
of all mining concerns, which can hardly be in 4 
worse condition than at present. In many localities 
above one-half of the factories are closed : in those 
still open, the work-people have been compelled to 
accept of such diminished wages as the masters are 
able to give them. The appalling statements made 
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by Lord Kinnaird in the House of Peers, when in- 
troducing his motion for inquiry into the distress, 
have not been challenged, although they have been 
condemned ; because inquiry—such inquiry as could 
be permitted by their lordships—should, it was pre- 
determined, lead to no practical good. Yet these 
statements may, to some, carry more weight than 
the reports of local authorities, or of persons ima- 
ined to be interested in making out a case for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, Having proved the fall- 
ing-off in the consumption of wheat, Lord Kinnaird 
adverted to other articles of food, which wont to be 
considered necessaries in the humblest life, and 
drew his proofs from different and far-distant lo- 
calities. 


The consumption of groceries and butchers’ meat in 
Leeds was reduced one-fourth: but as the middle and 
lower classes probably did not consume less, the reduc- 
tion had fallen on the operative classes; the consumption 
of butchers’ meat was half what it was in 1834. In 
Manchester the receipts of the grocers and butchers had 
fallen off forty per cent. intwo years. In Rochdale, the 
quantity of butchers’ meat was not half what it was in 
1836. In Dundee, in 1836, the weekly number of cattle 


killed was 150; in May, 1842, it was 71, being a reduc- | 


tion of 79, or more than one-half. The sales of bread, 
butter, eggs, and sugar, was reduced to one-half. The 
cheapest and coarsest food was about the same. The 


diminution in the consumption of meat was not from | 


dearness of price; best meat from November 1835, to 
May 1836, being 6d. per lb. From November 1841, to 
March 1842, it was sevenpence per pound, and from 
March 1842, to this date, it was sixpence per pound. 
These statements might be doubted ; he was, therefore, 
anxious for a Committee, that he might show upon 
what grounds they were made. He would now call 
their Lordships’ attention to the actual state of three or 
four of the principal towns in England, and to one or 


two in Scotland. Manchester had a population of 
192,408. “The amount expended for the relief fof 


the poor in 1836, was £25,669. In the year ending 
March, 1841, £33,938. But this gives no idea of the 
extent of the distress. The Rev. Mr. Hearne stated at 
the conference, that in one district there were 2000 
families without a bed among them, and 8666 persons 
Whose income is only Is. 24d. each per week. The 
grocers, butchers, drapers, &c., state that their receipts 
have fallen off 40 per cent. within the last two years. 
The total number of patients admitted into the dispen- 
saries in the Manchester district during the last six 
Jears ending in 1835, was 54,000. The number ad- 
mitted during the six years of dear food ending in 184] 
was 196,000; an increase of more than 300 per cent. 
The deaths in the dispensaries during the six years 
of scarcity showed an increase of 1180 over the mor- 
tality of the six years of comparatively cheap food. 
he average daily number of prisoners in the New 
Bailey in 1836 was 539; the number has since gradu- 
ally increased, and last year it was 722. The number 
committed for trial in 1836 was 1031; in 1841, 1992. 
Empty houses :—5492 untenanted dwellings, 681 shops, 
offices, &c.: 6173 houses, shops, &c., assessed at 
416,168 ; 116 mills, works, &c. idle, £10,926 ; total 
6,289, £87,094. The steam-power not at work is 1000 
orse power, the yearly value of which is much above 
£100,000 of unproductive rateable property.” In Bol- 
ton, containing a population of about 50,000, there are 
o% mills, usually employing 8,124 workpeople, of these 
there are thirty mills, and 506] workpeople either 
Standing idle or working oniy four days a-week. Lron 
founders, engineers, millwrights,and machine makers :— 
In 1836, the number employed was 2,110; there are 
employed at present 1325 : discharged 785. Carpenters 
—In 1836, the number employed was 150 ; at present 


they are reduced to 49, leaving 101 who are not perma- | 


| sume in dear years at this season, while the starving 


Rently employed, Bricksetters :—In 1836, the number 
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employed was 130; at present it is reduced to 16. Stone- 


masons :—In 1836, the number employed was 150; there 
are 50 employed at present. The estimated loss of wages 
in Bolton alone, was £320,560 in the year. What could 
any charitable collection do towards relieving so large an 
amount of distress!) But this had not come upon their 
lordships suddenly ; it had been growing gradually. 
The condition of Leeds and Manchester is a fair 
specimen of the condition of many towns, of Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Shefheld, Dundee. But why enume- 
rate them? It is nowthree weeks since the above 
statement was made, and since then distress has 
burst forth in many other quarters. The alarming 
riotsof thestarving people in Ireland have occurred, 
and Burnley has thrown itself upon the Govern- 


/ment ; an example which will, and which ought 
| to be followed by other places similarly situated ; 


by communities rendered bankrupt by the distress 
occasioned by the continued operation of the Corn- 
laws. If Parliament tie up the people's industry, 
and grind them with taxation, it should tell them 
how they are to obtain food, or else provide it for 
them, and convert the country into one universal 
work-house. Paragraphs like the following now 
meet the eye in every provincial paper, together 
with accounts of public meetings for the relief of 
the clamorous starving, held by the poor or the 
straitened in their circumstances :— 

ALARMING StaTe oF THE ManvracturinG Districts. 
—This part of the county is in a deplorable state, for 
hundreds and thousands have neither work nor meat. 
They are daily begging in the streets of Haslingden, 
twenty or thirty together, crying for bread. Meetings 
are held every Sunday,on the neighbouring hills, attended 
by thousands of poor, haggard, hungry people, wishing 
for any change, even though it should be death. On 
Sunday last, a meeting was held on the hills, near Ac- 
crington, and the persons present, it is said, covered an 
acre of 4420 square yards of ground. They stood very 
near together in order to hear the speakers, who were 
stationed in a wagon in the centre of the ground, so that 
calculating six to the square yard, there must have been 
26,000 persons present. The speakers, ten in number, 
were very violent, advising their hearers never to peti 
tion Parliament again, but to be determined to have a 
redress of grievances immediately. Resolutions to that 
effect were put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
The people say they are determined to have their just 
rights, or die in the attempt, and say they will neither 
support delegates nor conventions,— for present relief 
they want, and present relief they will have before an- 
other winter makes its appearance. They say they might 
as well die by the sword as by hunger.—(Correspondent 
of the Lirerpool Mercury. 

Camp meetings of Chartists of the extreme kind 
are being held in many places, where the denial that 
violent language has been eusployed, and the exhor- 
tations of the leaders to caution and forbearance in 
speech, are as decided symptoms of what is passing 
within their minds as the vapour of words. Bands of 
distressed artisans in many places parade the streets 
levying contributions, partly through pity, but as 
much from intimidation ; and this example will 
spread ; nor will the provision riots be confined to 
Ireland. It would not be worth while to notice 
cases like the following, stated in the Leeds Mer- 
cury, if such things were not unhappily but too 
genera! ; if thousands in Ireland were not keeping 
soul and body for a time together upon nettles and 
cabbage leaves, and the yellow weed the [rish con- 
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English are, for the first time, consuming garbage 
not fit for dugs :— 


Distress at Hotmeirtu.—The working-classes in this 
district were never, taking them generally, in such a state 
of destitution before. There must be thousands whully 
unemployed ; and it is distressing to see the hundreds 
of labouring men who are daily rambling about the coun- 
try evidently suffering for want of food, and many of 
them clothed in rags. Judge of their miserable condi- 
tion from the following facts :—A man was observed a 
few days since eating grains out of a neighbour's swill- 
tub. The person who saw him, mentioned the cireum- 
stance to another, who asked the poor creature if it were 
true. “ Yes,’ he said, * hunger drove me there, and | 
took some home with me to feed my famishing wife and 
children with '? This week a cow died at New Mill, 
of milk fever. A person in the neighbourhood bought 
the carcass, Which was dressed as beef,—for what pur- 
pose may be guessed at. It was hung in an out-build- 
ing, but next morning it Was found that most of the flesh 
had been cut off and carried away. Oh! ye famine 
makers by law, what crime, suffering, and death, ye have 


to answer for! When will this tide of ruin take a turn? | 


The overseers in several townshipsare applying for double 
rates; ruined tradesmen and unemployed workmen are 
weekly swelling the list of horror; and no one can tell 
where to turn tor hope. 

In almost every town, from Invernessto Falmouth, 
we hear of meetings for the relief of the unemployed 
poor:-—and when are the poor to be employed? when 
is the need of relief to cease ? and from whence, in 
the meanwhile, are the necessary supplies to come ! 


houses, out of which there are untenanted about 794. 
there are also nearly 800 compounded for, and 1000 ¢ x. 
cused from paying rates on the ground of their being toy 
poor; so that the burden of paying the rates falls on y, 
more than 1000 persons, many of these persons being jy 
as bad, and in some instances a worse condition than the 
paupers themselves. That in February last, there wa. 
collected within a few weeks, Sy some generous and 
humane individuals, the sum of £5000 for the relief o¢ 
the suffering poor. That in the week ending 1th Feb. 
ruary, 1641, the number of families relieved was 3473. 
the number of individuals, 14,424 ; the average income 
per head being $d. 9-10ths. That owing to the loss of 
wages consequent upon the stopping of mills, the redy 

tion in the rate of wages by lost time, by reduced nu. 
ber of hands, and the other causes, the total loss to the 
inhabitants of the borough is £5483 per week. The 
cottage and mes-uage property has depreciated in value, 
in some instances, as much as 130° per cent., and the 
average may be fairly taken at 75 per cent. That there 
are now walking the streets, for want of employment, 
no less than 5000 persons, who are suffering the extreme 
of human misery and privations of the most alarming 
nature ; therefore we, your memorialists, respecitully 
call your attention to these facts, and trust that steps wil! 
be immediately taken to relieve the unparaileled distress 


/ existing in this borough, and your memorialists will, as 
_in duty bound, pray, Ac. 


la public meeting. 


Such in substance is the memorial of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Stockport, agreed upon at 
By subsequent accounts the 


‘distress in that quarter, and in all quarters, is in- 


With many of the middle-class, the burden of the | 


fneome-Tax must dry up the source of former 
bounty to poor neighbours ; and even in England, 
where there isa Poor Law, the highest rate that 
can be extorted will soon be found quite inadequate 
to the demand. How are the needy In a place 
like Stock port, ils it Is described in the Memorial 
addressed to the Govermiment hy the inhabitants, te 
be relieved for one half vear, although not a 
thought were bestowed upon replacing the fearful 
loss and depreciation of property which is going on 
in those districts. They state, 

That there have existed in Stockport numerous sick and 
burial societies for a long period ; there were few indi- 
viduals of the working clusses but what belonged to some 


societies for assisting to inter children, and many were 
the numbers that belonged to these societies . but since 
the depression of trade and consequent want of employ- 
ment, many who were once members are now unable 


to maintain their membership (although the periodical] 


| buting soup, which opens at six in the morning. 


creasing every day; and we may say, in geometri- 
cal progression ; famine engendering disease and 
inciting to crime. The following is a recent pic- 
ture of once flourishing and wealthy Manchester:— 


One fact will serve to give an idea of the intensity of 
the distress here. There is an establishment for distri- 
Seve- 
ral hundreds of people surround the place by four 
o'clock, in order, by being first, to have a chance of 
receiving some, as the soup, though extensively distribut- 
ed, is quite insufficient for the numbers who crowd to 
partake of it. Several failures have taken place this 
week, which from the respectability and high character 


of the houses, have thrown much gloom around the place. 
|The Manchester Guardian, a remarkably cautious paper, 
'in its state of the market on Wednesday last, observes, 


“that the condition of the working classes generally 


; ane | throughout the districts in which hand-loom weaving has 
one or other of these societies ; there were also funeral | 


_are much worse, 


payments of the members were very small); so that ' 


numbers who have been overtaken by sickness. and some 
who have died, have been cut off from the bencfits them- 
; ‘Ives or their friends would have been entitled to © and 
it is no unusual thing for those to be buried out of the 
poor s-rates, or by subscription from benevolent indivi- 
duals, who would, if trade had remained rood, have had 
the solace of considering that the expenses of their 
funeral would be borne by funds partly created and sup- 
ported by the means they enjoyed when work was plen- 
tiful, and they were in health to follow the 


7 hl 7 sumne. 
Phat the amount required for the relief of the 


‘ 7 * ~w0rT 
in 1836 and 1834 Was £2 HOY - in 184] aud foxes 

- 199 'M)- ToT, ~ 4 ve 
£7,126. That since 1836 more than half the master 
spinners have failed : twenty-nine firms including 


forty partners are in this list: the inachinerv of seven- 
teen large mills has been sold by . 
four mills by private contract ; eight firms have effected 
a composition with their creditors. That there are now 
standing untenanted not less than 3000 dwelling-] 1 

besides mills, warehouses, and publie houses. That in 


ne tuwnehip alone fatey, mite 4 . 
pene towhenip atone, viz., Heaton N Tis, here are 506 


1oOUuUseS, 


auction, and that of 


| lings in the pound. 


been extensively carried on, is becoming worse daily ; and 
the patience with which these prirations hace hitherto been 
supported hus of late greatly diminished.” But if mat- 
ters are in this state in Manchester, in other towns they 
Some idea may be formed of the dis- 
tress in Bolton when we state that, though the rateable 
property is £56,000, there is actually but £36,000 which 
contributes to the rates. In this place there are 14,000 
persons on the books receiving support. In Stockport 
the poor’s-rate on the real rental amounts to eight shil- 
In the township of Marsden, be- 
tween Burnley and Colne, the poor-rate on the real 
rental is one shilling a-month. Every farmer in that 
township is ruined. Of 5000 people in that district, 
2000 are without any means of support. When amu! 
is Vacant, no one will venture on it for fear of the poor- 
rate. One business has been mentioned to us, which 
would have to pay £1000 a-year in poor’s-rate. In 
Leeds, at the beginning of the distress, the poor-law 
guardians had a saving of £10,000 to fall back on, but 
that has long ago been exhausted. A number of hands 


are thrown out of employment, and the difficulty of 
| supplying the necessitous with food 1s every day increasing. 
Some timeago £7000 was raised by the wealthier classes 
meet the exigency ; but allattempts to raise more is give 
up. The paupers actually beset the houses. They go about 
in bands, demanding rejief in a tone whichimplies that 
The distress of what may be ealled 
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the better classes, who are ashamed to solicit charity. 
wi e > . . e 
sad conceal their sufferings, is awful. di some of those 
houses which have been entered, the people have been 
teand boiling nettles to make a meal of them. In this, 
- wellas all the other towus of the manufacturing dis- 
trict. the pawnbrokers have advanced money till they 
an advance no more—the articles pledged are never 
wedeemed—and the trade of pawnbrokers cannot be car- 
redon. In Macclesfield one great manufacturer is dis- 
charging hands at the rate of about two hundred a-week, 
sad he expectssoon to have two thousand persons thrown 
out of employment. In Scotland, both in the west and 
east. the distress exceeds description. In all the manu- 
éetoring towns of England, there are numbers of per- 
cons who have what is called a“ foreign settlement,” 
ad who must be thrown on their parishes ; but there is 
sothing Which these poor creatures dread so inuch as 
veing sent back to the agricultural districts. We under- 
sand that in a few days a report will be received from 
Manchester on the state of the retail trade, containing 
the most astounding facts. Many shopkeepers of the 
weond grade have not for months taken as much 
money as Would pay for their gas. Chorlton union 
work-house (Manchester) is filled with the wives aud 
families of men going, or who have gone, to America, in 
guest of employment. 

The same observations apply to Bradford, Lei- 
cester, Nottinghain, and indeed every manufactur- 
ing town in Laneashire or Yorkshire. 

We hear on all hands of renewed voluntary sub- 
scriptions, of deputations from the manufactaring 
listricts, one of which from Yorkshire is at present 
importuning the most eminent ef the Tory aris- 
weracy to take compassion upon their starving, 
wretched fellow-countrymen ; but unless the efiee- 
tual remedy be applied, of what value bevond the 
lay and the hour is any palliative measure which 
les not arrest the progress of the gangrene? 
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Hle had lately asked a gentleman connected with a 


| town in which distress existed, how it was that the peo- 


It is | 


wiaseason of dull trade with which the country 


uas to contend ; but against the gradual decay, thie 


lownward tendency, the undermining of the manu- 


facturing system, Which has been at work for many 
yearsback, When we perceive that even the sinall 
temporary relief craved by Lord Radnor is refused, 
what ground of hope remains from the Famine 
Parliament, unless it shall be found more accessi- 
ie to fear than to pity and justice. Lord Kin- 
ualrd only spoke the strongest natural sentiments 
of the human heart, when he avowed, before his 
Peers, that, if in the place of those suffering men, 
ie woud not see his children perish of hunger 
reach to Which he could help himself ; and he ouly 
“aid what Nature herself approves. 


efore his eyes while there was food within his | 


| 
| 
| 


ple had borne their sufferings with such patience, for he 
thought if he had seen his children perishing around him 
from want— if he had seen the felon in gaol better treat- 
ed than the person willing to werk--sooner than submit 
to this, he thought he would have gone and helped him- 
self—-(laughter.) This might be a laughing matter for 
their Lordships comfortably seated on these benches, but 
It Was no langhing matter to those who suffered from the 
distress. When he asked that gentleman how it was 
that the people had been so patient, he was answered, 
“If the bread had been taken from you suddenly, you 
might have gone and helped yourself; but if you had 
been eradually reduced to starvation, and weakened 
from not getting food sufficient to support the energies 
of nature, you would have become reckless, and would 
not have cared to see your children perisling around 
you.” Now this, he believed, was the truth—the horrible 
truth. 


A horrible truth indeed. but) Englishmen have 
Yet energy cnough left to right themselves, and 
peacefully, if peace he possible. 

Before the prorogation of Parliament, which, now 
that Sir Robert has accomplished his own objects, 
may be expected earlier than usual, another effort 
is to be made to force upon the Legislature the re- 
consideration of the all-important question of Free 
Trade in food. A special meeting of deputies from 
the Anti-Corn Law Associations is suminoned hy 
the council of the League. The country ** cannot 
brook the delay of another eight tmnonths,” which 
must elapse before Parliament shall reassemble, 
It can ill brook the delay of one hour, We would 
fain hope that, when the harrowing details to which 
we have adverted are formally brought under the 
notice of government and the legislature, together 
with the danger of simultaneous rioting or insur- 
rection in the manufacturing districts, and in [re- 
land, to which men, inclined to be peaceful, and 
willing to work, are croade d hv actual hunver, — 
some temporary relaxation of the Corn- Laws may 
be eranted, and the interval employed to abolish 
them for ever—as utterly incompatible with the 
prosperity of the country, as with its inte rnal quiet. 
Between the } oph and these laws the re is hence - 
forth deadly warfare. 
were it but for the odium in which they are held, 


They ought to be abolished, 


and as a peace-offering to the farnishing millions 
who attribute to them their misery, and seek the 
suffrage mainly as the instrument of their destruc- 
tlol. 


SONGS OF THE MONTIIS. 


NO. Vile 


THE. SONG OF JULY. 


“Puo! how hot ! how very hot !” you cry, “ this is quite ; And lay the rushes in the marsh, dead on the prostrate 


horrid ree 
I that breathe upon you, I, July the dry and torrid. 
Started from Sahara wide, and baited at Morveco; 


Thence, swept the haughty midland sea on wings of the 
rocco, 


{ 


. ’ a > . . 
ius bears my toreh on high, earth holds no thing I char | 


, hot, 
The wide heath is my Congreve-box, the forest old my | 
Arnott . : ! 
he 


m 
ihe t; ve 7 j j 
tall rye 1 will scorch and parch, till his rough beard 
is Vellow: 
Aad on: : , , . 
id roast the pear in his rough skin, until the rogue is 
mellow, 
Lil «tf = . ' ? 
Op Your springs, and dry your wells, and make your 
rivers shallow, 


| 


uiallow. 
Ay ! do that I will; 
While you shall pant 
Like elephant 
Toiling up a hill. 
Drouth shall make you wish to booze 
hor ever; 
Fatigue invite you to a snooze 
Come never! 
For ordure-fed flies, my own hybrids, 
Iu your mouth ever anxious to drown, 
Shall dance a Seot’s fling on your eyelids, 
The moment sleep coaxes them down, 
Then hover till Sampson's dread weapon is dropping, 
irs oer it safe to be hopping. 
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LIFE OF GENERAL MACKAY.,* 


Some years since, a small edition, in quarto, of the | was in course of printing, Mr. Mackay died at an ag. 


“ Memoirs of General Mackay,”—the Prince of Orange's | 


Mackay, William the Third’s distinguished commander, 
—was given to the world by the very estimable and 
amiable man, long known and much beloved in the 
society of Edinburgh, as “ Blind Mr. Mackay,” who was 
the General’s male representative. The relationship is 
of course distant, and not very easily understood, nor 
indeed of much consequence to any one, saye a Highland 
genealogist, or perhaps one connected with the family of 
Scoury. The work was compiled from memoirs found in 
the Advocates’ Library, and from the General’s official 
correspondence. Itis, however, devoid of the first charm 
of all biography. It is an account of the campaigns of 
the commander-in-chief in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Netherlands, and not a history of the man. The narra- 
tive of the General’s Scottish campaign, which, in a 
military view, terminated at Killiecrankie, is, however, 


_ annals of the General’s campaigns. 


as full of interest to Scotsmen, as the Irish campaign | 
/became a tutor in the family of Lord Elphinstone, 
| Among his college friends were Sir James Mackintosh, 


must be to natives of Ireland. Of General Hugh Mac- 
kay of Scoury, it is enough to say, that he entered the 


military service of Charles the Second, and afterwards | 


studied the art of war in France, under the Prince of 
Condé and the Great Turenne. These were the Dugald 


Dalgetty times; and Captain Mackay was employed by | 
At the age of twenty-nine all his prospects were blighted 


the Republic of Venice, then at war with the Turks, and 
received a medal for his services at Candia. The death 
of his father and of two elder brothers, opened to him 
the succession to the family estate, of which the rent-rol] 
might not have been even then a vast amount of punds 
Neots, as the young soldier did not return to take pos- 
session. He next served as a captain in Dumbarton’s 
regiment, (now the Royals or First Regiment of Foot,) 
when he fought for France against the United Provinces. 


by a total bereavement of sight. 


While his regiment made part of the division commanded | 


by Turenne, Captain Mackay chanced to be billeted 
upon a respectable and pious widow lady at Bommel in 
Guelderland, and became attached to one of her daugh- 
ters. Madame de Bie was unwilling to bestow her child 
upon the Scottish officer 
he appeared —-while he fought against her country and 
the Reformed religion. He had doubts himself of the 
justice of the cause for which he fought ; and he was, 
holding the same rank,at his own request transferred from 
Dumbarton’s regiment, to the Scotch Brigade which was 
He then married 


grave, serious, and steady, as 


in the service of the States-General. 
Clara de Bie ; and was thenceforth, in effect, a Dutech- 
man. The paternal estate was subsequently sold to 
Lord Reay, his brother-in-law, and the chief of the clan. 
The rest of General Mackuy’s public life is the subject 
of history. Of private information little or none has 
been obtained. 
of Steinkirk, and died on the field in the arms of a faith- 
ful and devoted clansman—a Mackay—who had fol- 
lowed his chieftain through many a campaign. Mae- 
kay bore a high and irreproachable character. He 
devoutly strict moral principles ; 


He was mortally wounded in the battle 


was 
and a brave, steady, and prudent, if not a brilliant, 


religious; of 


military chief. 
author of the General's Life is far more interesting than 
that of his While this edition 


illustrious kinsman. 


Lon- 


* 12mo, cloth: with Portrait of General Mackay. 


don: Bull, 


vanced age; and a sketch of his life is prefixed to the 
Much of it js -. 
tracted from “ Family Annals,” which Mr. Mackay had 
composed at different periods of his long life; ang de- 
lightful and instructive annals they are. There mys 
have been much virtue and happiness, and also great 
comfort, in Sutherland, long before its agriculture Was 
improved, and everything had thriven, save the men and 
women. The old statistical account of the parish of 
Lairg, of which “ Blind Mr. Mackay’s” father and grand. 
father (gentlemen by birth and conneaion) were sucees. 
sively ministers, during a period of nearly a century. 
must differ vastly from the present one. . 

Mr. Mackay, the eldest son of the minister, and author 
of this work, received a classical education at the Gram. 
mar School of Inverness, and afterwards at the Univer. 
sity of Edinburgh. He was intended to succeed his 
father and grandfather as the minister of Lairg, and he 


Malcolm Laing, Benjamin Constant, and Thomas Addis 
Emmet, to whom he clung with the warmest feelings of 
friendship when that unfortunate gentleman was kept 
for years a State prisoner in the fortress of Fort-George, 


Yet the remainder of 
his long and useful life seems to have been spent with a 
greater share of happiness than often falls to the lot of 
ordinary men. He possessed a highly cultivated anda 
pious mind, and a singularly amiable and kindly dispo- 
He was the father of the orphan, the friend of 
Of two younger 


sition. 
the poor, and the delight of society. 
brothers, Hugh fell in the battle of Assaye, a captain 
of cavalry, after serving for twenty years in India, 


and realizing a handsome fortune. His considerate ge- 


_nerosity and filial affection had long contributed to the 


But, to us at least, the Memoir of the | 


eomforts of the manse; and his fortune, after his un- 
timely death, formed a competence for his blind brother. 
The third son, a mariner in the Indian seas, must be 
known to many of our readers from his popular “ Narra- 
tive of the loss of the Juno,” of which he was the se- 
cond officer, and one of the few survivors of the wreck. 
But our small space must be reserved for a picture of 
Highland life, of an aspect somewhat new to those who 
conceive of Highlanders only as boisterous chieftains, 
and rude or servile gi//ies. Mr. Mackay’s mother died 
in the manse of Lairg in giving birth to her eleventh 
child. He says— 

“She died on the 9th November, 1773, a dark and 
dismal day, which time can never efface from my me 
mory, nor the scene of her funeral amidst the tears and 
lamentations of our neighbours and the parishioners. 
Five only of her children survived our mother. My 
eldest sister was at school, and kind friends resolved 
relieve our father of us all for a time ; a worthy ol 
couple, not under fourscore years, carried off my brother 
Hugh and myself. They were the quintescence of old- 

| fashioned hospitality and kindness ; and not even no¥, 
_after the lapse of sixty years, can I recollect the kind- 
ness of both without emotion ; and it has been to us 4 
source of great enjoyment, that we have been able 
testify our remembrance of it to many of their descen@ 
| ants. . 

| “From the period of our mother’s death, our fathers 
| health, which had always been delicate, began sensibly 


to decline ; so that he appeared gradually to sink under 
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the infirmities of a premature old age, aggravated by | 


this domestic affliction. During a great part of the 
rear, he was prevented, by bodily ailment, from taking 
exercise. His house was out of repair, pervious to wind 
and rain, and the room he occupied close and comfort- 
jess. His worldly affairs, too, fell into disorder, from 
sarious causes, chiefly from the want of our mother’s 
iydicious management, without doors as well as within. 
These things preyed on his spirits ; he believed his end 
approaching, and could hot contemplate without pain 
the prospect of leaving five orphans destitute and un- 
educated. Like David, however, * he strengthened him- 
wif in the Lord,’ and as his earthly comforts gave way, 
he kept closer communion with his God. 

“He frequently quoted, and made us repeat, such 
passages from the Bible as the following :—‘ I have been 
roung and now am old, yet have I never seen the seed 
of the righteous begging his bread ; and, * When my 
fsther and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.’ 

“(Our father had begun in some degree to recover his 
spirits after our mother’s death, when it pleased God to 
visit him with another calamity, different in kind, and 
far less poignant in degree, but one, nevertheless, which 
pui his faith and patience to a severe test. On the 27th 
of December, 1774, his cow-house was consumed by fire. 
Hugh and I only of the children were at home ; we 
were in bed, when the cry reached us that the cow- 
house was on fire. We huddled on our clothes, and ran 
ont to the spot. It was almost day-break, and never 
shall I forget the awful spectacle that presented itself 
toour view. ‘The roof had fallen in, burying in its ruins 
thirty-five head of fine cattle—all our stock—the whole 
were consumed, and the flame was ascending to the 
skies with terrific grandeur. All the neighbours svon 
focked to the spot. Amongst others, the son of the 
worthy pair who had taken us to their home and their 
hearts when we lost our mother. I well remember his 
words : ‘Come, neighbours, we must build another byre 
for the honest man, and stock it as fast as we can ; and 
his pledge was redeemed : and it is a curious fact, tak- 
ing into view the humble state of our fortunes then, 
that the kindness shown to our father at this time, has 
been repaid by his descendants to the families of all the 
ontributors, we except, of course, the families of Suther- 
and and Reay, who each sent gifts of fine cattle. Our 
father was from home the night of the fire, and did not 
return till the forenoon after. His prayer at night 
made a deep impression on us all, but what I remember 
test is, that when we sat down to our supper of porridge 
and milk, he observed what an abundant supply of milk 
was on the table, sent in by the neighbours ; then, for 
the first time, his fortitude gave way, and we all burst 
nto tears. Never, before or after, perhaps, were we so 
amply supplied with dairy produce as during that winter. 
{le cow-house was soon rebuilt and stocked. 


A few years afterwards, the minister’s stable and 
“itchen were burnt down, and the furniture of the lat- 


ter destroyed. 
with 


The minister bore this fresh accident 
i great Christian fortitude, though it was at the time 
serious loss to him. 


“The accommodations of the Sutherlandshire clergy 
Were, in the last century, exceedingly scanty ; and, in 
“ile Instances, provided entirely at their own expense. 
‘Was so at Lairg; for, with the exception of £50 
sranted in 1750, not a shilling had been contributed by 
me proprietors, for the accommodation of the incum- 
*nts, till towards the close of our father’s life, about 
Which period a more liberal system commenced. When 
us circumstance is taken into account, with the very 
‘mall stipend, his advanced age, and infirmities, his pe- 
aauary difficulties in consequence, also the couflagration 
‘“t mentioned having taken place in the dead of the 
"inter, the foregoing will not seem an exaggerated ex- 
org of the distress occasioned, 
© Was not forsaken by the God in whom he con- 
but lived to have every comfort amply supplied 
“'S second son, Hugh, while he was saved, by pre- 
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deceasing him a few months, the overwhelming anguish 
which the news of his fall on the field of Assaye would 
have occasioned him.” 

After recording other circumstances respecting his 
revered father, Mr. Mackay concludes his notice of his 
character thus: “ During the summer of 1797, the 
small-pox raged in the parish, and carried off twenty- 
five children in a few weeks, threatening the lives of 
many Others. My father had for two years employed 
an assistant. On this occasion, being then in his 80th 
year, he preached his last sermon, a seasonable and 
most consoling discourse, from these words of Job :— 
‘Shall we receive good at the hands of the Lord, and 
shall we not receive evil ” Though his great age, and 
increasing infirmities, rendered him unable to appear in 
public, yet in private he continued as assiduous as ever, 
exhorting, comforting, and praying with such of his 
parishioners as called on him. Having known them 
from their birth, he was intimately acquainted with 
their character, and to the last took a lively interest in 
their concerns. He had a clear understanding in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual matters, and his people fre- 
quently consulted him on the former, requesting him to 
act as arbiter in their differences. He had some skill 
in physic, a qualification which greatly promotes the 
usefulness of a minister amongst an isolated people ; 
naturally humane and tender-hearted, he had always 
been liberal to the poor, in proportion to his means ; 
and now that these were increased by the filial duty of 
his son Hugh, he was enabled to extend his charity. In 
a word, he was a tine example of what the English call 
a good parish priest,—the friend, the counsellor, the 
physician of the souls and bodies of his people.” 


This was in the old times of the Highlands ; yet were 
they not so very barbarous, nor the Sutherlandshire peo- 
ple so very wretched and ignorant, as has been generally 
supposed by those political economists who hail the late 
sweeping and often cruel changes in that desolated coun- 
try as so many social beatitudes. 


In the character of his father’s parishioners, and the 
tie which subsisted between pastor and people, there 
was much to foster the warm and active benevolence 
implanted by nature in his heart. To his grandfather, 
the people owed their eivilisation, as well as their 
knowledge of the Grospel > and the order established, 
and the seed sown by him, were prayerfully maintained 
and nourished by his son,—father and son having lived 
as pastors over the parish eighty-nine years. Both had 
received a very liberal education, and were deep divines, 
as Well as sound in faith, and holy in their characters. 

The parish had been fortunate in its schoolmasters ; 
the people were intelligent and in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, a fact which has more to do with human 
character, and the consequent strength and glory of a 
nation, than is usually considered. Primitive and simple 
as possible in their manners and wants, every family 
abounded in food and clothing, had wherewithal to give 
to the needy, and had leisure to think, to meditate on 
what their minister told them on the Sabbath, and on 
the works of creation by which they were surrounded in 
much beauty and grandeur. 

The manse family stood first in the respect and love of 
each cottage household ; all were known and recognised 
as friends at the manse. The unlimited range for cattle 
and sheep which the parishioners enjoyed rendered the 
bestowing on their pastor of marks of regard (the tri- 
hutes of grateful reverence and warm affection,) as easy 
as it was gratifying to their self-respect, and to the 
kindliness of their nature. 


Before he lost his sight, Mr. Mackay had procured a 
good appointment in India, which he lost from a severe 
and long-continued typhus fever, which prevented his 
embarking with the official person whose secretary he 
There is no more amiable trait in the char- 
acter of this excellent person than his steadfast adhe- 


was to be. 


‘rence to his early friend, Emmet, at a period when it 
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was neither prudent, nor indeed quite safe, to know poli- 
tical rebels, or Lrishmen of any complexion, save Orange. 
Emmet, his college friend in Edinburgh, had, in Lon- 
don, been his tender and assiduous attendant during his 
typhus fever. 

And afterwards the proscribed and imprisoned, but still 
esteemed and loved, Irish rebel, was sought out by him; for 
political opinions could not sever the tie formed by 
esteem for great personal and mental worth, superior 
talents, and most engaging manners, and grateful re- 
membrance of great kindness shown in a time of need. 
These feelings naturally induced Mr. Mackay to leave 
no means untried to gain access to his friend while a 
state prisoner at Fort-George ; and, though the nearest 
approach allowed by the authorities, was intercourse 
with Mrs. Emmet and the children, and correspondence 
with Mr. Emmet under inspection of the governor of 
the fort, he had the happiness of cheering the sad period 
of imprisonment, as expressions in several letters of Mr. 
E.’s testify. Ina letter toa friend, Mr. M. writes, “ I 
must add an extract from a letter I] lately had from 
Emmet 3 he SaVs, < should be tempted to inquire from 
you after many old acquaintance, but that I do not 
know whether they might not consider being named by 
me, in the way of familiarity, as a possible injury... 

I went to Fort-George in hopes of obtaining an inter- 
view with him ; I waited on the governor with a letter 
I had received three years before from Emmet, by 
way of showing the nature of our connexion. He told 
me he could not permit an interview, but that I might 
write, which [ accordingly did, and had an immediate 





| of the loss of his sight, and wrote to him, entreating thas 


he would not run any risk on his account, assuring hj 
that his confidence in his friendship would continyo = 
abated, should he never receive another letter or helen 
of regard from him. Mr. Mackay, however, continued 
to visit Fort-George as long as his friends were they, 
and spent many interesting hours with Mrs. Emmet. 
How this generous man must have enjoyed his frieng’, 
honourable and prosperous career in_ America, The 
last we hear of Emmet is connected with the crowning 
blessing of his friend’s life. ; 
“Tspent two days with him at Fort-George, and recy 
that he is about this time embarking for Hamburgh yj-) 
his fellow prisoners, on board a frigate sont for that pur. 
pose, never again to be permitted to return to Ireland, 9» 
pain of death, in virtue of an act of the Irish Parliament 
How they can be excluded from Britain I know not, un. 
less the Imperial Parliament, before it expire, pass 4) 
act to that effect. [ found him in perfect health any 


| spirits, but not so her; she was recently delivered of , 
| daughter, whom she endeavoured to suckle, but seemed 


to have no constitution for the undertaking. From 
Hamburgh he goes to America, where he is sure of be. 
ing well received by Jefferson, and where I have little 
doubt, he may one day rise to eminence,” (this anticipa- 


tion was amply fulfilled :) “should you and I live to 


answer. The governor (General Stewart) added, that | 
he had already formed a high opinion of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Emmet, and regretted their situation. He behaved to | 
me with great politeness, and by no means blamed, | 
rather approved of my anxiety about my friend, and has | 
permitted me to correspond with him freely, through his | 


hands.” . . . One or two paragraphs from a letter 
written by Mr. F., in the expectation of an immediate 
change of abode, we are tempted to transcribe, as char- 
acteristic both of the writer and of the person addressed. 
“Tf we can draw any inference from the precipitate 
manner we were hurried out of Ireland, I should imagine 
the notification to us of our removal from hence being 
resolved on, will not long precede the executing of it, 
and that, therefore, it will be certainly out of my power 
to give you any timely notice of it; so that, much as I 


hear the event, what a striking proof it will afford of the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, and what strange reflec. 
tions will not the remembrance of the vears 1788-98 sug. 
gest toour minds! To come nearer home,—as to myself 
I feel as in a state of widowhood since the loss of my 
sister, who removed to her own house at Loth last week, 
accompanied by the prayers and blessings of the whole 
parish. To me, the blank her departure has made is 
such as none but a wife can fill up, and a wife I cannot 
have at present.” 


But the blank was filled up. He married the young- 


est daughter of Mr. Gordon of Carrol, a small proprietor 


wish to see you, if that be practicable, and at any rate | 


to acknowledge to you, through Mrs. Emmet, the strong 
sense I entertain of your unaltered friendship and great 
uffeetion—(and I wish the opportunity of doing this be- 
fore I leave your neighbourhood, probably tor ever, more 
than I can well tell you)—it will scarcely be possible, 
unless your time permit you to come here before the 
notification arrives. At any rate, my dear Mackay, ac- 
cept of this acknowledgment. What is to become of 
me, orfor what I am destined, 1] know not ; but in no 
place, or under no circumstances, shall I ever forget, 
that when I was proscribed and a prisoner, slandered 
without the means of vindicating my character, you held 
fast by your former friendship for me, and your previous 
knowledge of my dispositions. You loved me, and did 
not hesitate to give the most decisive proofs of it. Mrs. 
Mmmet and J both request you to present our most 
-incere and respectful compliments to your venerable 
father ; she, in particular, has to thank him for being 
the means of cheering and improving her mind, and 
opening it to all the pleasures of hope. Believe me, my 
dear friend, unalterably and affectionately yours.” 

Duly to estimate the reality of friendship evinced by 
this renewal of intimacy, it must be borne in mind, that 
during that period, (from 1799 to 1802.) and for several 


years preceding, the professing any sympathy with, or | 
, we have been led too far by this engaging memoir, and 
not unfrequently in very injurious consequences, through /must hastily conclude by cordially recommending the 
Mr. Emmet was fully | 


regard for, those who were suspected of disaffection 
to government, involved the individual in suspicion, and 


the artful malice of informers, 
aware of this danger in the case ot his fris nad, then re- 


epiving a peusion from the 


India Board. in eousequence | 


in Sutherlandshire ; and, after living for some time in 
London, Mr. and Mrs. Mackay settled in Edinburgh, 
where their home became the asylum of a succession of 
orphan nephews and nieces, whose education the accom- 
plished blind man superintended with heartfelt enjoy- 
ment to himself, and immeasurable advantage to those 
whose minds he trained for Time and for Eternity. By 
his acquaintance and connexion with persous possessed 
of Indian and other colonial patronage and influence, he 
was able to be of great use to many young men “now 
acting important parts in different quarters of the globe.” 
Among the other protégés of Mr. and Mrs. Mackay was 
one lalf-caste orphan boy, a nephew, and probably the 
son of William. From various causes, all of a generous 
and honourable kind, Mr. Mackay’s fortune, towards the 
close of life, became somewhat embarrassed ; and then— 

yy the grateful affection of the orphan nephew above 
alluded to, his then aged uncle, suffering under increasing 
infirmities, was released from embarrassment, and re- 
stored to all the comforts of competency ; and a now 
widowed aunt amply provided for. Truly could they 
say, and rejoice in the reflection, that their parental care 
and culture of this half-caste orphan boy was repaid to 
them a hundred-fold, and it might be well if their expe- 
rience should encourage others not to mark bycontumely, 
and neglect of the unoffending offspring, their detestation 
of sin, but rather to atone to those hard-fated beings, 
and to society, as far as possible, by rearing them up 
“in the way in which they should go,” as to their eter 


| nal and temporal wellbeing. 


This is an example and an encouragement.— But 


Life of Mr. John Mackay to those who may not care 
much for the campaigns of his illustrious kinsman— 
Ning William’s great General. 
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Tunc.—Lu 


“To live in vain! to live in pain! 

To toil in hopeless sadness !” 

Is this the doom of godlike man, 

Oh God of Love and Gladness ! 
Not so the rose in summer blows, 
Not so the moon her changes knows, 

Not so the storm his madness. 


From storms, that rock the oak to sleep, 
Thy woods their beauty borrow ; 

Thy harvests, shrouded now in snow, 
Will kindle green to-morrow ; 


ee 
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ther’s Hymn. 


' So Man, by painful ages taught, 
Will build, at last, on truthful thought, 
And wisdom, won from sorrew. 


Else, “what a lie were written here” 
By thy right hand, My Father, 

O’er all thy seas, in crimson roll’d 
When Morning is a bather ; 

O’er all thy vales of growing gold; 

Or where, on mountains black with cold, 
Thy clouds to battle gather! 


ee 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Never had Basil Annesley installed himself before 
the fire of his lodgings in so desponding a mood as 
after his interview with Abednego. Not a single 
point or person whereon he could fix his thorghts 
with complacency, by way of relief! After a visit to 
his mother, in which he had been made to feel him- 
self an unwelcome guest, after becoming an ear- 
witness to the ravings of the old gardener, which 
he would have given worlds to efface from his 
memory, he had been spurned from the door which 
he had a right to approach as a benefactor, and 
where he would nevertheless have been proud to 
kneel in all the self-sacrificing humility of love !— 

His mother, he knew to be exposed to the most 
harassing and painful duties—The family of 
Verelst appeared to be distracted by some peculiar 
contrariety of fortune, of which he was unable to 
surmise the origin. And now, his benefactor, the 
man for whom, involuntarily, he entertained at 
once the greatest interest and greatest contempt, 
was suffering from a dangerous disease.—In neither 
of the three cases could he exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence. Gladly would he have dedicated all the 
means at his command, to alleviate the pangs of any 
ofthe three. But he was powerless as a child.—All 
he could do was to sympathize in silence, and at 
a distance.— 

. To say that no floating visions of the Duca di 
San Catalda mingled with his many vexations, | 
would be disingenuous. It was doubtless no small | 
enhancement to the miseries of his position that, 
while excluded from the house of Verelst, he be- 
lieved anothertobe favoured with access ;—another, 
rich, great, powerful,—able to confer favours fifty 
times greater than the poor services he had render- 
ed, and perhaps to make them acceptable by graces 
of deportment, in which he felt himself to be 
lamentably deficient. In the depths of his reverie, 
poor Basil seemed to behold passing before him, 
4s in a dream, all that was occurring at Barling- 
am —all that was chancing in the drawing-room 
of Verelst,—all that was exercising a fatal empire 
in the miserable attic of A. O.!— 





So irritated was his mind by these perplexities, 


that he felt unequal to the exertion of dining at 
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mess ; and he accordingly determined to take an 
early dinner at the Clarendon, and proceed to the 
play ;—the resource of homeless men in London 
against the publicity of their Club, or loneliness of 
their lodgings. 

Now the play, in the month of January, is as 
habitual a resort of fashionable loungers as it is 
secure from their presence the moment the season 
commences. Scarcely had Basil taken a back seat 
in one of the public boxes, leaning back with folded 
arms, for the unmolested enjoyment of his reflec- 
tions, when an unusual degree of movement and 
| conversation in one of the private boxes attracted 
‘his notice, and he perceived that it was tenanted 
by a party of his brother officers,—Loftus, Blen- 
| cowe, and Maitland, the old boy Carrington, and 





ithe young boy Wilberton,—precisely those whom 


|others would have designated as his “ friends.” — 
| This was vexatious ; for Loftus had invited him to 
dine with them and join a party to the Adelphi, and 
they would now perceive that the engagement 
he had pleaded, was a mere subterfuge to avoid 
them ; for he rightly conjectured that the unusual 
'vociferation in their box was produced by their 


discovery of his entrance, and ejaculations of in- 


dignation at his desertion. 
He was consequently as little at his ease at the 
theatre, as he would have been at home. To his 


disturbed thoughts, the eyes of the merry party 


seemed to be constantly upon him. He fancied 
them still pursuing the system of quizzing which 
had irritated him the preceding night into the un- 
lucky explanation, the full force of embarrassments 
arising from which had been demonstrated to him 
by the officiousness of Carrington, on his way from 
Arlington Street to the Club. 

It was, perhaps, because annoyed by the sort of 
Inquisition to which he felt himself exposed,—for 
the laughers had the advantage over him in point 
both of position and numbers,—that, the moment 
the curtain dropped upon a tragedy composed of 
glazed calico, gilt paper, glass beads, cotton velvet, 
twelve flourishes of trumpets, a voice more up- 
roarious in offering “a kingdom for a horse” than 
all the twelve put together, and a prompter still 


louder and more active than both the trumpets and 
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| 


tragedian, Basil quitted the theatre. He foresaw | 
that the significant smiles and whisperings they 
had directed towards him during the courtship of | 
Lady Anne and the mild heroism of Richmond, 
would have double scope during the tumults of the | 
pantomime. 

It was a chilly night. The moonlight lay like 
snow upon the frozen pavement ; and that vivid 
brightness, which in summer seems intended to 
facilitate happier enjoyment than the glare of day, 
either for the revellers of this world, or those which, 
unseen and unsuspected, disport themselves impal- 
pably around us, seemed lost and thrown away on 
a state of atmosphere that drove both man and 
beast toshelter. There was nothing to tempt forth 
fay or fairy,—the sylph to the moonbeam, the 
undine to the wave. <A few shivering mortals 
crept along the streets despairing,—or by a brisker 
encounter with the cold, attempted to lessen the 
evil; and it was impossible to connect the idea of | 
that frozen moonlight with anything but suffering | 
and discontent.— 

Even the young blood of Basil was chilled with-— 


in him; and though,in the course of his musings | 
during the tragedy, he had made up his mind to | 


proceed to Westminster and ascertain that the | 
_ercise his personal observations by examining care- 


man whos? eccentricities had so enthralled his at- 


tention was not wholly without assistance on such | 


a night, yet on emerging from the heated theatre 
into the frosty atmosphere without, his courage 
almost failed him. 

As he issued from the public door in Bow 
Street adjoining the private one, a tiger in livery, 
with a cockade in his hat, touched it to him, and 


ran to resume his place in the cabriolet he had | 
abandoned to the care of a brother atom in order | 


to gossip with the footmen in the entry. His at- 
tention attracted by this irregularity, Basil per- 
ceived that two of the cabs in waiting were those 


of John Maitland and Blencowe, both of which | 


were always at his orders; and aware that neither 
of them would be in request for two hours to come, 


he jumped into that of the latter, and having hur- | 


ried as far as the entrance of Delahaye Street, 


desired the lad to drive back to the theatre, and | 


await his master,—to whom he was to explain the 
oecurrence. Thus secured from a chilly walk, Basil 
proceeded, on the opposite side of the pavement, 
to the house occupied hy Ahednego; and raised his 
-yes anxiously towards the attic story.— 

Nota gleam of light in the windows,—not a 
token of habitation!—The old man might have 
been left alone and fireless, to wrestle with his dis- 
ease; nay, he might have sunk under it, united 
with the inclemency of the weather.—It was just 
possible that the room occupied by the Money- 
lender might not face the street,—for Annesley had 
taken no note in the morning of its look-out ; but 
if not, the idea of an old man ina high fever, half 
suffocated with a quinsy, (a disease of all others 
demanding the watchfulness of an attendant,) ex- 
posed to the chill of that deserted rat-hole, was in- 
deed a picture of desolation. 

In spite of the cold, he stood for some minutes 


wrapt in his cloak, contemplating the quaint old 
mansion. Then, as if conscious of the absurdity | 


of interfering in the domestic affairs of one ty 
whom he bore so little affinity, and who would 
probably resent his kindness as importunate op 
artful, he walked away as far as the corner of the 
street, on his road homeward.—Again, however, 


his steps were arrested by a sense of the isolated 


wretchedness of A. O. !— 

“ Tf the old creature should die in the night for 
want of aid!” murmured he ; and, at the suppo- 
sition, back he hastened to the house, and stepping 
down to the door, rang gently at the bell_— 

Basil was prepared to allow the greatest possible 
latitude for the deliberation of the little sweeper, 
to whom, in sending the medicines from the chem- 
ist’s, he had addressed a message, promising a re- 
ward on the morrow, if he adhered to his promise 
of not quitting the house. He therefore waited 
quietly at the door, till he conceived the poor 
urchin had found time to shuffle up stairs from the 
heap of shavings in the front kitchen, on which he 
had promised Basil to pass the night,—visiting, 


from time to time, the chamber-door of the invalid, 


But when five minutes had elapsed, Basil rang 
again ;—at the end of ten, a third time.—Still, no 
answer !— 

Weary of standing in the cold, he began to ex- 


fully through the area railings whether light were 
| perceptible through the cracks of the shutters ;— 
the kitchen, in which Bill had promised to station 
himself, bearing evidence in the name of “ front” 
of being overlooked by the street.—But the most 
careful eye could detect no straggling gleam be- 
| tokening habitation.— 

“Perhaps the poor boy may have fallen asleep 
in the cold?’’ mused Basil, drawing his cloak closer 
about his ears. ‘‘ If I were to try and wake him? 
_A stone thrown against the shutter, perhaps, might 
rouse him up !” 

But where was a stone to be found on the frozen 
| pavement of Delahaye Street?—Though St. James 
Park, and all its gravel, lay within distance of a 
stone’s throw, Basil might as well have required 
an “entire and perfect chrysolite” to fling at the 
shutter, as a single pebble !—After a moment’ 
deliberation, he whistled loudly, in hopes that, 
if dozing, this signal might reach the ear of the 
boy.— _ 

In an instant, an answering whistle sounded 
shrilly from the opposite side of the street, and a 
rough hand was placed upon his collar!—Basil 
started round to grapple with his antagonist, but 
stopped short on noticing the dress of a policeman ! 
—KEre he had time for explanation, two more ran 
up to the assistance of the first.— 

“ Hold fast, Bill!” cried one of the new comers, 
panting for breath. 

“I’ve been watchin’ on him this quarter of 4 
hour,” cried the original captor,— seeing as he'd 
a heye to the parlour winders o’ the old Jew. Hes 
been trying skeleton-keys, and what not, at the 
| door.—S'pose we gives the alarm indoors? From 
his piping up, the chap has maybe got accomplices 
within ¢”’ 

“ Ay, ay ;—a put-up robbery" — ’ 

 Jist the flash-cut iv a Wist-ind burglar! — 
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cried the third policeman ; all three keeping such | 
fast hold of the collar of Basil, as to leave him 
garcely breath for explanations, which, even when 
made, were utterly disregarded. 

«A mighty likely story!” exclaimed the con- 
sable from Great George Street, who had now | 
come up, in answer to the summons of his subs.— 
«Gentlemen who come to inquire after the health 
of other gentlemen do not whistle to the footman 
jown the ary !”— | 

“Nor try skiliton-kays at the front doore!”— 
added the third policeman.— 

“ Besides, the old fellow at this ere ‘ouse hav'n't 
vera friend as ever anybody hear tell of,” ob- 
served the original captor ;—* and from his anx- 
iousness to have his house watched, I've a notion 
there's property past common inside.” — 

“In that case, knock at the door, and give an | 
slarm to have the house searched,” said the con- 
stable, —“* B. 947, will assist in carrying this fel- | 
low to the station-house.”— 

“No assistance will be required,—I am quite 
willing to proceed there,” said Annesley, perfectly 
composed. ‘ But before I go, I should be glad to 
learn news of the old gentleman who resides here, 
who is dangerously ill.” 

The men, who were holding him as tightly as 
though Jerry Abershaw or Dick Turpin were in | 
their clutches, now inquired, with expressive ges- | 
tures, whether he saw any green in their eyes: to. 
which inquiry, Basil replying by an eager renewal 
of his request addressed to the constable, B. 947, | 
who, apparently less experienced in hia calling | 
than the rest, suggested that “no great ’arm ‘ud 
be done by keeping him fast till the door uppen- 


. 


“Do you suppose, Sir, that I require to be ob- 
structed in my dooty by the likes of you?” cried 
the indignant constable——* I’m anserable to my | 
super’ors, and that’s enough. Carry him off !”— 
said he, addressing the “ infer’ors” with the dig- 
nity of a Dogberry—* I’ll be after you in a jiffy.” | 

Annesley was accordingly compelled to hurry | 
off between the two policemen, without waiting to | 
hear the result of the alarm at the door of A. 0. 
He offered no resistance,—concluding that his ex- | 
planations at the station-house would produce his 
immediate release ; and was only vexed to per- 
ceive, on entering the crowded room, that from | 
the number of charges claiming priority, he should | 
be some time detained.—It was no such pleasant | 
light to contemplate the number of wretches. 
laken insensible from the door-steps of gin-shops ; | 
or, though it still wanted an hour of midnight,— | 
the set of miserable beings,—more miserable from | 
being less insensible, apprehended as wandering 
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At length, his turn arrived; and he was begin- 
ning to launch forth into a simple narrative of 
what had befallen him, whea he was authovita- 
tively desired to hold his tongue; and the deposi- 
tions of the police assumed their due precedence, 

Let those who, after listening in either House to 


a dull debate, consisting of incoherent nothings, 


hemmed and hawed by one honourable member,— 
mumbled by a second,—mouthed by a third,—and 
executed in dumb show by the hands and lips of 
a fourth, (inaudible in the gallery,)—peruse with 
wondering eyes on the following morning in the 
flowing periods of The Times, a concentration of 
the wisdom of Parliament, arranged under the 
several heads of “The Duke of ——=;’’ “The 
Marquis of ;” “The Honourable Member 
for Finsbury,” or the honourable member for no 
matter-what; as a fair and true representation 
of the bald disjointed chat of the preceding night, 
—conjecture the amazement of Basil on hearing a 





/most consistent and plausible narrative of his ex- 


ploits as a burglar!—His face was recognised by 
several present as familiar at Marlborough Street ; 
and one more general of information than the rest, 
facetiously reminded him of his two months at 
“the Mill!?— 

It was rather a relief than a vexation when 
an examination of his person was ordered, pre- 
paratory to his being locked up for the night ;— 
knowing that, instead of the skeleton keys and 


_jemmy imputed to him, the property in his great- 


coat pockets would confirm the identity he had 
asserted. When, however, the initials on his hand- 
kerchief, and the name inscribed in a pocket-book 
containing his letters and memoranda, had sufficed, 


_as he fondly imagined, to prove the delinquent of 


Brixton Mill to be an ofhcer of the Guards, of 
honourable reputation, and he was anticipating 
apologies from the Inspector, new grounds of sus- 
picion presented themselves.—The fellow who 
taxed his face with having been “up a matter o’ 
twenty times at Mobbro’ Street,” suggested that 
the “soortoo might have been prigged ” from the 
rightful owner, and worn with all his property, 
in order to establish an alias for the thief !— 

“Tf you will send a messenger to the Guards’ 


Club, and request Captain Blencowe, whose cab is 


waiting there, either to drive hither and identify 
me, or despatch one of my brother officers for that 
purpose, or even his own servant who accompanied 
me an hour ago to Delahaye Street, you will per- 
ceive that these men have deposed falsely, or 
rather to thrice as much as the truth! ’’—said Basil, 
in a tone that startled the benumbed faculties of 
the stultified Inspector; and after some further 


discussion among the deponents, he was locked up 


homeless in the streets at that inclement season.— | to abide the result of the message. 


Basil Annesley was far from needing Shakspeare’s 
édmonishment— 

Take physic, Pomp !— 
. Expose thyself to feel] what wretches feel, 
in order to waken his sensibility to the wants of 
his fellow-creatures : still, till that night, he had | 
been scarcely aware of the nature and amount of 


Wretchedriess infesting the streets of the Great 
bylon. | 


Three quarters of an hour did poor Annesley 
await the return of the policeman despatched to 
St. James’s Street; in a room reeking with the 
vapours of gin and tobaeco, emitted by three ragged 
human beings who lay huddled together, two upon 
a flock bed in a corner of the strong room; the 
third upon the floor, and breathing so hard and 
irregularly, as to betoken an apopleetic seigure 
rather than mere drunkenness. it was in vain he 
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remonstrated against being placed in collision with | 


these outcasts. The charge of false-witnessing he 


had made against the police force, exposed him to_ 


the utmost rigour of what is called the Law. 

At length, when heated and chafed almost to 
frenzy by this untimely incarceration and revolt- 
ing companionship, the grating lock intimated 
that his probation was at an end; and he was 
summoned back into the police room,—now hotter 
than ever, and crowded with new committals. 

The first objects that struck him, (their Ches- 


terfield wrappers and laughing faces affording a, 


singular contrast to the uniforms of the policemen 


and filthy tatters of the prisoners,) were Maitland | 
and Wilberton, arm in arm, who, having issued | 


from the supper-table into the frosty air on Annes- 
ley’s summons, were Just sufficiently affected by 


the cigars and brandy and water they had taken | 


at starting, to enjoy beyond measure the part they 
proposed to play. ‘Though satisfied by Basil’s 
inessage of the nature of his scrape, they pre- 
tended, on reaching the station-house, to believe 
themselves summoned at the impudent instigation 


of an impostor; and the consequence was that, on — 
emerging from the lock-up room, the prisoner 
found himself treated quite as cavalierly as before. | 


999 


“Never saw the fellow in my life!” stammered 


Wilberton, who, more elated than his companion, | 


was delighted at the prospect of the spree proposed 
by John Maitland, by way of retaliation on Basil's 
pretended engagement. ‘ Some drunken dog of— 
of a pickpocket,—who has made fr—free with our 
names !”’— 


“It is deuced hard that a gentleman should be | 


disturbed from his supper on such absurd pre- 


tences!”? added Maitland, assuming an air of | 


drunken indignation —And Annesley was about 
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stable, who persuaded him to a parley with the 
chain up, states that the old gentleman was jp 
such a state of debility that his voice was scarcely 
audible ;—which account, Sir, ought certainly 4, 
have induced more belief than I accorded to the 
motive you adduced for visiting him at so stranze 


an hour.”’ 
| On his release from the tyranny of the police, 
Basil determined to return instantly to Delahay, 


Street; being now certain that the little sWeeper 
had proved false to his charge, and that the miser- 
able old man was left alone. 

Just as he was quitting the door of the statioy. 
house, resisting the officious offers of a raggamuftin 
loitering near the door to run and fetch him g 
cab,—a strange figure appeared at the corner of 

the street; which, but for its venturing so near the 
head-quarters of the law, might easily have been 
mistaken for one of the calling to which Basil had 
just escaped the imputation of belonging.—But 
' the moon shone too brightly through the clear atmo- 
sphere, to admit of any deception in the eyes of 
Annesley ; who instantly discerned in that un. 
sightly form, the individual to whose aid he was 
hastening, as perhaps on a bed of death !— 
“What, in God’s name, Sir, has tempted you 
| out in your present state on such a night !”’—cried 
| Basil, eagerly accosting him. 
| But the answer was wholly unintelligible. 
| Abednego leaned heavily against the area-railings 
| of an adjoining house, as if overcome by his feel- 
| ings or his infirmities, and groaned aloud. 
| “Fetch a coach !” cried Basil to the fellow who 
| had been importuning him,—perceiving that, short 
| as was the distance to Delahaye Street, there was 
much doubt whether the strength of the sick man 
would enable him to retrace his steps ;—and while 


to be removed to a cell for the remainder of the | listening to the broken gasps, half invective, half 


night, when something in the rollicking air and 
exulting tone of the two witnesses, so far attracted 
the notice of the experienced Inspector, that when 


Basil, appealing to him in the gentlemanly tone | 


which rarely fails of effect, entreated that the ser- 
vant or servants who had driven down with the 
two gentlemen to the Station might be called in, he 
readily complied. But before Maitland’s tiger had 
time to make his appearance, whose testimony 
must put an end to the mystery, his master had 


begun to address Annesley by the name of “old | 


fellow!” and to treat the matter as a joke. 
The result was the instant release of the supposed 
burglar. Nothing had been found upon him con- 


firmatory of the depositions of B 947, who had | 


already sneaked off in anticipation of being given 


in charge in his turn:—and by way of conciliating | 


the ex-prisoner, who, ere he followed his jocose 


friends out of the station-house, intimated his | 


intention of lodging a complaint with the magis- 
trates on the morrow, the Inspector acquainted 
him that, unable to obtain ingress to the house 
n Delahaye Street, and seriously alarmed for the 


| endearment, in which Abednego attempted to ex- 
"press anger at his young friend’s officiousness, and 
indignation at the dilemma into which it had be- 
trayed him, a vehicle rattled up ;—and the man- 
ner in which the invalid, after being lifted in, 
sunk breathless into a corner, convinced Basil 
Annesley that his previous anxieties were not 
exaggerated. 

“It is as much as his life is worth to have en- 
countered the night air on such a night!” burst 
involuntarily from his lips, as he compared the 
warm interest entertained in his behalf by the 
eccentric old Jew, with the desertion of lis gay 
associates ;—and a hoarse ejaculation of “ MY 
life!” which escaped the lips of his companion, 
| was the only intelligible sound that reached the 
ear of Basil till they stopped before the door 1 
Delahaye Street.— _ 
“You must allow me to assist you up stairs, 
said Basil, as the coachman held open the coach 
| door, and Abednego taking a pass-key from his 
| waistcoat pocket, prepared to open his own.— 
| No, no!” muttered the old man,—* I tell you 


safety of its inmate, the policemen had attempted | no!—JVho is to put the chain up after you, when 
to force the door,—the noise of which brought | you quit the house ?’— 


down the old man from his attic, pistols in hand 


to certify his own safety. 


“ Nevertheless,” added the Inspector, “the con: , door, he tottered and would have fallen, while @t 


| But the effort he had made for this explanation 


proved too much for him; and on reaching his 
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tempting to place the key in the lock, had not | 
Annesley started forward and supported him in| 
his arms. A low moaning now escaped his lips ; 
and Annesley having taken the key from his icy 
hand, and pushed open with his foot the slowly | 
yielding door, carried him into the hall, and placed | 
him on a bench.—After returning to pay and dis- | 
miss the coachman, he carefully closed the street 
joor; and even so far conceded to the habits of 
Abednego as to bar it and put up the chain, ere | 
he snatched with one hand the filthy iron lamp 
which the Jew had left burning on the pavement 
of the hall, on his departure for the station-house, 
and offered his arm to A. O., who was gradually 
reviving. 

“Let me see you up stairs, Sir,” said Basil. 
“It is useless declining my assistance. The night 
ishalf over, and since I know you to be alone in | 
the house, I swear to you that I will not quit it 
before morning !” 

The suffering man seemed fully aware of his in- | 
competency under the influence of growing indis- | 
position to dispute the point with his young com- | 
panion ; for, instead of offering further resistance, | 
he accepted the proffered arm of Basil, and at- | 
tempted to ascend the stairs.—The task, however, 
was by no means easy. His respiration was all | 
but impeded by the increased swelling and in- 
fammation of his throat: and on attaining the 
second landing, he clung with both hands to the | 
arm of Annesley, and panted for breath. 

It was not till after the lapse of some minutes | 
that they were able to attain the attic, the door of 
which was locked,—from habit more than as a | 
veeurity, since there was no other human being in , 
the house. | 

They entered the room. Basil saw with concern | 
that there was not a vestige of fire ; and that his | 
| 
| 


| 


suffering companion had risen from his miserable 
ved to answer the summons of the police. From 
the iron lamp he carried, young Annesley hastily | 
lighted a candle that stood on the table, which, in | 
strange contradiction to the habits of Abednego, | 
proved to be of wax. 

“Give me the lamp!” faltered the old man, ris- 
‘ng from the bergére into which he had sunk ex- 
lausted onentering. ‘I have wood and shavings | 
inthe other room. Since you choose to abide with | 
me, I suppose I must kindle a fire.” 

“Not on my account, Sir!” said Basil, eagerly; | 
but on reflecting that the sentiment of hospitality | 
might be the only means of inducing the old gentle- | 
man to bestow upon himself a necessary indul- | 

| 
| 


gence, he desisted : and Abednego tottered, grum- 
bling, into the adjoining chamber. ‘Thus left alone, 
*n casting his eyes around him upon that wretched | 
‘oom, as much a place of penance asthe police cell | 
he had quitted, Basil noticed that, on a low table | 
beside the flock bed, lay the book borrowed that 
norning by his host,—and beside it, a large crucifix 
of Berlin iron,—and a folded paper!—A cruciFix! 
—The world then, and his own suspicions, had | 
decided wrongfully 7—Abednego the Money-lender | 
was only in name and practices a Jew !— | 
While pondering upon this startling discovery, | 
‘heavy fall in the adjoining closet attracted Basil’s | 


‘he, evidently only partially sensible. 
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attention ; and though believing it to proceed only 
from a log of the wood mentioned by his singular 
host, he hurried to his assistance.—Either A. O. 
had entangled his feet in the long wrapper in which 
he had enveloped himself to confront the night air, 
or had fallen from weakness ;—for there he lay, 
stretched upon the heap of mingled coals, cinders, 
and fragments of old wood, that encumbered one 
corner of the room! 

The old man had struck himself too in the fall ; 
for on lifting him up, Basil perceived, by the light 
of the lamp, (which, though overturned on the 
floor, was not extinguished, ) that blood was gush- 
ing from his lips.—Lifting him hastily in his arms, 
he bore him like a child into the adjoining attic, 
and placed him on the bed ;—Abednego groaning 
heavily at intervals,—either from illness, or the 
disastrous effects of his accident. 

His host thus manifestly disabled, Basil felt en- 
titled to bestir himself according to his own inven- 
tions. He was there alone, in the dead of night, 
without aid or comfort, in sole charge of a sick or 
dying man. It was no moment for scruples or 
nicety.—Throwing off his great-coat, and hastily 
gathering from the heap in the adjoining room 
materials for a fire, he soon produced a blaze in 
the rusty old grate, which diffused some degree of 


| cheerfulness, and promised gradually to diffuse 


warmth through the desolate apartment. An old 
kettle stood within the fender; but as it proved 


| empty, Basil proceeded to a stone water-jug that 


stood in a corner of the room to replenish it. 
The water in the pitcher was frozen !—In order to 
break the ice, which resisted his hand, Basil took 
up a faggot stick lying near it on the floor. The 


crash caused by the fracture seemed to rouse the 
| faculties of Abednego, who instantly woke as from 


a stupor. 

* What mischief are you doing there?” gasped 
“ What 
have you broken ?—I have not kept a piece of 
crockery entire since you began to wait upon me! 
—And how dare you light that monstrous fire ?— 
Fool !—what have I to roast here besides your own 


_ wretched limbs, that you thus waste my fuel 4)” 


From the little Basil Annesley could gather of 
this apostrophe, uttered in a hoarse whisper, he 
saw that Abednego’s head was wandering with 
fever, and that he mistook him for the little 


sweeper, 


Without attempting to undeceive him, he per- 
sisted in his self-imposed task ;—filled the kettle, 
set it on the fire, and having found untouched the 
packet of dried lime-flowers he had despatched from 
the chemist’s for an infusion, prepared a drink for 
the sick man, such as he remembered to have been 
administered to himself at Heidelberg, by the mo- 
ther of Esther. 

There was some difficulty in finding a cup in 
which to offer itto Abednego. As a last resource, 
Basil took from a shelf behind him what appeared 
to be a bronze ornament, which afterwards proved 
to be an antique silver goblet, a chef-d’eucre of 
one of the old chasers of Lombardy ! 

The invalid drank and seemed comforted. His 
uiouns became less heavy.—After a time he opened 
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his eyes, and breathed as though the oppression of 
his chest were in some degree relieved. By de- 
grees, and before he altogether regained his con- 
sciousness, Basil removed his outer garments, and 
having placed them under his pillow as a prop to 
his head, covered him closely up with the quilt of 
his wretched pallet—With a second cup of the 
hot infusion, he now mixed some antimony as 
prescribed by the chemist he had consulted ; and 
the invalid having again, almost mechanically, 
swallowed the soothing infusion, Basil left it to 
exercisc itseffect, and, wearied by his unaccustomed 
exertions, flung himself into the old bergcre before 
the fireplace for rest and reflection. 

The strangeness of his own situation afforded, 
of course, the first subject of his cogitations !— 
There was he, who had indignantly rebutted as an 
imputation, the charge of intimacy with A. O., 


brought against hin at Lady Maitland’s by Blen- | 


cowe and his set,—actually established as sick-nurse 
beside his bed, in a filthy garret ;—-performing for 
him menial ottices which he would have hesitated to 
execute for persons having claimsupon his kindness! 


Only a few nights before, his mother had re- | 


fused to accept offices far less humiliating from 


him, in behalf of an old and faithful servant :— | 
and now, he was attending, sole servitur, on the 


dying bed of a stranger,—whose very existence, 
a little month before, had been utterly unknown 
to him !— 

But the strangest of all these incongruities was, 
that for the life and soul of him, he could not bring 
himself to regard Abednego Osalez as a stranger! 


Some mysterious tie appeared to unite them.— 
Though the common but most holy tie of fellow- , 
creatureship, including even the Money-lender 
under the Biblical designation of “neighbour,” ought 


to have sufficed as a motive for the exertions of the 
young Samaritan, so as to need no further adduce- 


ment, Basil Annesley, as he contemplated the 


smoky fireplace, did not conceal from himself that 
he felt as if seated beside the hearth of one with 
whom he had been long accustomed to break 


bread, and take counsel. And vet, the man who 


lay breathing heavy and unconscious on that 


wretched pallet, was one whose vocation anil 
habits were hateful to the generous mind of the 
young soldier! Though the vigorous language— 
and force of intellect of Abednego had invested 
the calling of the Money-lender with a new char- 
acter in the eyes of Basil,—though the keenness of | 
his soul and greatness of his speculations had in- 
terposed a sort of veil over the littleness of his 
daily doings, and the detestable nature of his | 
usury,—young Annesley did not attempt to dis- 
guise from himself that the man who contemplated 
with such far-sighted Philosophy the value and 
social influence of Money, was in practice a petti- 
fogging miser !—Still, with all the inconsistency 
and odiousness of his pursuits, Basil was conscious 
of involuntary deference towards the proprietor of 


that filthy garret !— 


ii , Wu ? : . “* 
The power of thought,—the magic of the mind, 


the energy of soul of one so immeasurably supe- 
rior to his own position, and so strangely mas- 


ter of the destinies of others, threw a sort of hajy 
round the gloom of the place. It was such wilful, 


wayward, self-denying misery !—There was such 
force of will, such a concentration of self-inflictioy 
in the privations of the starving millionaire, — 
that he felt as if contemplating De Rancé in th 
cells of La Trappe, or Charles V. in those of §;. 
Quintin, rather than a vulgar miser undergoing 
his wilful Prometheanism!—While gazing oy 
those denuded walls, ifit were possible to abhor, j; 
was not easy to despise the inmate of that irop 
chest of unavailing treasure !— 
His greatest source of annoyance, now that he 
was satisfied of having afforded the best succour jp 
his power to the physical ailments of the sick man, 
arose from the certainty of having exposed himself 
to the unsparing raillery of his brother officers — 
Devoidas they were of entertainment at that season 
of the year, they would not fail to discuss among 
themselves his solitary visit to the theatre, after 
the pretext of an engagement ; his having driven 
‘in Blencowe’s cab to what would otherwise have 
passed for some rendezvous, but what was now 
discovered to be a midnight visit to A. O. ;—a visit, 
moreover, so unauthorized, as to have caused him 
to be taken up as a burglar, and exposed him to 
the chance of a night in the station-house !— 
It was not to be expected that such men as Wil- 
berton and Maitland would deal leniently with 
these discoveries; and old Carrington was now 
too stale as a butt, not to impart due value to anad- 
venture which exposed young Annesley for ever 
and a day to the bantering of those who had 
already so moved his choler by qualifying hin 
as the arm-in-arm companion of the Money- 
lender !— 
In order to escape the annoyance of his anticipa- 
tions on this provoking subject, Basil proceeded 
to take from the table, the only book that naked 
room attorded for his amusement ;— even the 
volume of Hollar which Abednego had so strangely 
chosen as the consolation of his hours of sickness !— 
As he removed it stealthily from the table, in order 
not to waken the sick man from his unquiet 
slumbers, he inadvertently brushed down the pape! 
lving beside it, and stooped to restore it to the 
table. In the displacement something fell out. 
—On searching upon the floor, it proved to be 
a lock of hair ;—a long, long tress, coil within 
coil,—which it was impossible not to recognise a 
that of a woman,—and difficult not to surmise o> 
that of a woman young and lovely ;—sv silken wes 
its texture,—so rich its hue !— 
Without the smallest intention of prying inte 
the household secrets of his host, Basil could not 
replace it in the paper without discerning this.— 
Iie even noticed the peculiar colour of the hatr. 
It was a rare tint ; yet long familiar to his eyes 4 
that of a tress, all but similar, which he carried in 
his pocket-book, and which had been recently ut 

folded before him during the insolent examin& 
tion at the police-office :—his mother’s hair !— 

not silvered as now by the hand of time and in- 

uence of care ;—but rich and glossy as during 
her sunny youth. Basil regarded this lock, which 
| he had obtained asa gift from Dorcas without 
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mother’s knowledge, as the most precious treasure 
jn his possession. 

[rresistibly impelled to compare it with the tress 
he had now discovered in the possession of the 
Money-lender, he drew forth his pocket-book, ab- 
stracted it from the paper, and placed them side 
by side.—Not the variation of a hair in the length,— 
not the difference of a shade in their hue !—They 
were one and the same!—The most indifferent 
observer would have decided, as Basil was for a 
moment inclined to decide, that they had been 
shred from the same beloved head !— 

But could this be /—What analogy,—what con- 
nexion could exist, or could ever have existed, be- 
tween them ?—The Money-lender of Greek Street, 
Soho, and the widow of Sir Bernard Annesley !— 
The haughty daughter of the proudest of ambas- 
sadors,—Lord L , and the thrifty, artful usurer, 
—the degraded,—the notorious,—the infamous, 


A.Q.!— 





———< 


CHAPTER X. 
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Scarcely less sad than the scene in which young | 


Annesley was officiating, was the one in which, at 
the same moment, his mother was acting a part 


ham Grange. 

The old gardener was no more. The burst of 
feeling of which Basil had been a spectator, proved 
tohave been the last effort of expiring nature ; 
and it was the lady to whom from her childhood 
he had been devoted, who closed the glassy eyes 
of the old man, and placed the watch-lights he- 
side the dead, 
inmate of the Grange best qualified for that solemn 
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sion is at an end. Like a sufferer whose infirm 
or shattered limb has been removed by the surgeon, 
undefinable sensations of uneasiness seem to pos- 
sess its vacant place. © So harassed had been Lady 
Annesley during the continuance of the gardener’s 
illness, and the perpetual hazards (o which it ex- 
posed her, that, on the afternoon of the day in 
which he was laid in the grave, when the old house 
was restored to its usual mournful quietude, and 
the two women in their mourning suits kept mov- 
ing silently and sadly about her, she could not settle 
to her customary occupations. Involuntarily, she 
reentered the room which had been appropriated 
to the use of the deceased ;—the threshold of 
which she had never crossed of late save under the 
influence of awe and remorse. All was restored 
to its usual form. The winter sun was shining 
through the open casement; and driven back by 
the piercing atmosphere thus admitted, she had no 
resource but her own warm sitting-room, and the 


solace of her books and desk. 


Nothing more common than for people of the 
world, on hearing some compulsory recluse com- 
plain of the cheerlessness of solitude, to exclaim, 


—* But why not read to amuse yourself (” in pur- 
equally humane, in her dreary abode at Barling- | 
sunshine of the mind produced by study,” which 


Lady Annesley was, perhaps, the | 


duty. ler mind, rendered stern by habitual con- | 
tact with care, was now of a consistency to en-_ 
counter without trembling all or any of those | 


earnest duties of life, from which the gentle hearts 
and hands of her sex shrink with terror, before 
either the one or the other have been wrung under 
the influence of anguish or remorse !— 


Like one moving in her sleep, she had breathed | 
in the ears of old Nicholas the prayers appointed | 
by the Church for a dying bed ; and if this effort | 
were perhaps instigated by reluctance to expose | 


the revelations of his infirm intellect to the ears of 
4 stranger, it was no such apprehension that in- 


duced her to assist the sobbing Dorcas in straight- | 
ening his limbs for the grave, ere consigned by the | 
proper attendants to his last home.—Once placed | 


in his coffin, she quitted the room ;—quitted it 
With a heavy sigh,—an in-breathed praver!—Early 
sorrows had been bitterly renewed by her trying 
attendance on the old man, who had uncon- 
sciously wounded her to the quick by his incohe- 
rent ravings ;—and above all, by the hazard to 
which they had exposed her of betrayal to the child 
of her heart.—But he was now at  rest.—Both 
had done their duty. The gray-headed man was 
released from his earthly penance ;—it was she 
alone who remained to suffer and to atone ! 

Every person whose feelings have been excited 
by the performance of some severe and engrossing 
duty, must have been conscious of a strange vacuity 
of feeling when the influence of that painful ten- 





suance of the commonplace encomiums of * the 


our copy-book morality inflicts upon the use of 
schools. But the notion of reading for amusement 
entertained by such people, consists in a first-class 
subscription to a fashionable library, ensuring the 
earliest perusal of popular works,—new novels, 
brilliant periodicals,—holding up to the eve, us in 
a mirror, a reflection of the progress of civilisation, 
and a picture of the manners and prosperities of 
the day. 

Lady Annesley’s bovk-case, on the contrary, 
contained only old editions of the works of past 
centuries ; philosophy rendered obsolete by modern 
improvement; and theology purporting to split so 
fine the straws of doctrinal casuistry, as to reduce 
them to chaff. 
ed, the bosom comforters to which we turn in sick- 
ness and sorrow, had been her sole companions 
for twenty lonely Vears ; and with all one's par- 
tiality for a favourite writer, it is not more linpos- 
sible for the dried leaves of the rose to retain the 
hue and fragrance of the living flower, than for th 
hundredth perusal to yield the charm of the first. 
It may indeed, perhaps, when voluntarily culled 
from the shelves of a voluminous library. But it 


The few sterliny books she POBDSESS- 


is only the uninformed and unimaginative mind of 


the peasant that can derive amusement, Sunda 
after Sunday, throughout a long life, from his soli- 
tary volume of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Lady Annesley had been more than once forced 
to admit to herself, that her little library had 
ceased to charm ; and if she pined after anything 
in her seclusion, it was for the charm of new 
books to create a new order of ideas, or a happier 
combination of the old.—But on that cheerless 
afternoon, she felt as if those ancient companions 
of her sorrow might perhaps renew their charm ; 
and in accordance with the promptings of the 
solemn scene of the morning, in the little village 
church wherein she had seen ashes reconsigued 
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to ashes, and dust to dust, she proceeded to her’ 


book-shelf to take down her favourite Holbein, 
with its well-remembered philosophical interleav- 
ings.—It was gone !—The book was included in a 
set of six volumes of favourite works—The Essays 
of Montaigne, and George Herbert's Manual—all 
in the saine antique binding. Of these, five alone 


remained ;—the copy of Hollar was no longer | 


there !— 

Lady Annesley felt surprised and angry. So 
undisturbed was the tenor of her life, that no per- 
son but herself and her two waiting-women ever 
crossed the threshold of that chamber ; of whom, 
Hannah could not read or write, while Dorcas was 
one of those fortunate individuals who find better 
companionship in the seam they are sewing, than 
the choicest chef-d’wuvre of genius.—Still, either 


the one or the other might have been tempted by | 


the striking designs of the book, to remove it from 
the room for more leisurely inspection. She rang 
and inquired. 
either the existence or the disappearance of the 
book !—She now demanded whether, during her 
attendance on the gardener, any stranger had 
been admitted into the room. 

“No person whatever!” was the reply. 

“ Most strange and most vexatious!” was her 
rejoinder ;—adding, in the depths of her heart,— 
‘So few as are the relics I retain of those days,— 
so few and so precious,—ill could I afford to part 
with this !”— 

“It was perhaps Master Basil who borrowed the 
hook?” suggested Dorcas, struck with a brilliant 
idea. “ The morning he was forced to remain 
here, after your ladyship’s fainting fit, he was 
hours moping alone here, in the morning room, 
Perhaps he had begun to read it, and took it with 
him to finish on the road ?’-— 

Lady Annesley expressed a contrary conviction, 
and dismissed her attendant. Yet so probable was 
the surmise, that the moment she was alone again, 
she seized a pen, and addressed an inquiry on the 
subject to her son. 
till the morrow intelligence of the decease of poor 
old Nicholas ; but so eager was her desire to assure 
herself of the fate of her book, that she lost not a 
moment. 

Nothing could be more embarrassing than to 
address Basil on the subject of their old servant's 
demise ; for she had ventured no subsequent ex- 
planation with her son after the terrible scene in 
which they had borne a part ; and she was con- 
s:quently uncertain whether suspicions had been 
excited on the part of Basil, or whether he attri- 
buted the terrible revelations of the gardener svlely 
to aberration of intellect. 

The moment, however, that her mind became 
possessed by anxiety concerning her beloved vo- 
lume, she lost sight of these considerations ; and 
after narrating to him with simple succinctness, 
the death and burial of one who, she said, * had 
been to her as a friend when her own kith and kin 
had deserted her—a good, faithful, and submissive 
servant, in days of adversity as in days more 
prosperous, —she proceeded to inquire whether he 
could give her any tidings of the missing book. 


Neither of them had ever noticed | 


She had intended deferring | 
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“You are my only son, Basil,” wrote Lady 
| Annesley ; “ nay, the estrangement and prosperity 
of your sister render you my only heir, Yet 4 
few years, and the little I possess will be Vvour 
own. Even now, I am not, I trust, sparing in ad- 
ministering to your comfort.—or prodigal in the 
indulgence of my own. I cannot therefore think 
Basil,—I would willingly not believe,—that you 
have surreptitiously abstracted from my house 
an object which you know I prize. How much | 
prize it, you are not able to conjecture. I shajj 
go down to my grave, and neither you nor others 
will ever learn how dear—yet how cruel—are 
the recollections with which that relic is eon. 
nected.—In my solitude here, I live but in the 
past. That which is gone—those who are gone, 
}encompass me with an atmosphere holy and 
| precious as themselves.—The Hope that abideth in 
| you—the Memory that abideth in them,—hath a joy 
| 
| 


which is not of this world. I know not what | 
write ; the loss of this book has disordered me!—It 
seems as if one of the unrestorable treasures of past 
affection were wrested from me for ever !— 
| “No delay, Basil, I entreat! Write to me, if 
you have any communication to make touching 
the object in question. Fear no reproaches on my 
part, if it should prove that your hands indeed re- 
moved it from my house. ‘Too happy shall I be 
to welcome it back again, to hazard a single ae- 
cusing word !?’— 

Such was the letter despatched from Barling- 
ham Grange !—Such the letter which Basil 
Annesley drew from his pocket beside a decent 
camp-bed established in the attic of A. O., on the 
fifth morning after the critical night of his dis- 
order, 

So imminent had appeared the danger of the 
Money-lender on the morrow of his vigils, that 
young Annesley—doubly alarmed by the respon- 
sibility devolving on himself should the death of 
a man so richly endowed occur under his solitary 
guardianship and circumstances so suspicious,— 
had despatched the sweeper for the aid of his regi- 
jmental surgeon; through whose means, he had 
subsequently procured a proper attendant, and 4 
few of the necessaries of life. 

Abednego was now too heavily oppressed by 
disease to take heed of the arrival of strangers or 
bedding in his attic; and all that Basil could do 
in excuse for their introduction into the treasury 
of treasuries, should the old man survive to ques- 
tion his proceedings, was to seal up the doors of 
the different rooms and the invaluable bureau, and 
give up a daily portion of his time to the superin- 
tendance of the establishment.— 

Abednego was, however, more cognizant than 
he surmised of what was passing around him. He 
was aware of his own danger ; aware of the urgent 
necessity for the precautions taken ; and the nurse 
proving a decent, dull woman, content to sit quiet 
in view whenever not employed in serving him, 
he was better satisfied she should be there, than 
that the house should be surrendered to the discre- 
tion of Bill the sweeper. 

Still, Basil had little idea how often, during his 
absence, the sufferer raised his head from his pil- 
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low, to inquire of the woman in attendance the 
hour of the day,—the leagth of time that had 
elapsed since the young man’s departure,—and 
what promise he had given of return.—He had 
little idea how completely he imparted light and 
life to that sinking frame !—He could imagine, of 
course, that his disinterested services had proved 
acceptable to the intirm Money-lender. He knew 
that Abednego must be aware how solicitude in 
his behalf had exposed him to one of the most dis- 
agreeable dilemmas it had ever been his luck to 
encounter ; and though such was the state of weak- 
ness consequent on the yielding of the quinsy, that 
they had as yet held no conversation on the sub- 
ject, young Annesley naturally conceived the suf- 
ferer to be gratefully and kindly disposed.—It was 
enough for him, however, that so whimsical a 
being had not seen fit to resent his interference ; 


end he looked forward to the convalescence of. 


the invalid rather as a relief to himself from a 
painful and responsible attendance, than from any 


in return. 
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ever, till I can make my fire, and boil my kettle, 
she is welcome to remain. She ‘ finds herse/y,’ as 
such people call it ; and gives me less trouble than 
I give her. Noristhere much here,” he continued, 
glancing round the naked walls, “to attract pil- 
fering fingers.” 

“There were things here,” Basil began,—per- 
ceiving that the nurse was really asleep, under the 
influence of a crackling fire on a frosty day — 
“there were objects here, at the commencement 
of your illness, which I see no longer; and the 
disappearance of which makes me somewhat 
uneasy,” 

“How mean you ?’’—cried Abednego, raising 
himself on his elbow, and pushing aside the cur- 
tains to peer out upon the bureau, which contained 
property to the amount of thousands upon thou- 
sands !— 

“No need to look so far, or so anxiously !” ob- 
served Basil. “ The things I speak of are of no 


such urgent value,—save perhaps to you and my- 
desire to receive his thanks or accord explanations | 


The receipt of Lady Annesley’s letter startled | 


him into other feelings. It was urgent that he 


should regain possession of the book, and lose no | 


time in restoring it to his mother. But how was 


this to be accomplished (—It had disappeared from | 


ihe table, as well as the crucifix and paper con- 
taining the lock of hair; and the nurse, who sel- 


dom or never quitted the room, declared that she | 


knew nothing of it. That the invalid, still scarcely 
able to lift his head from his pillow, should have 
removed it, appeared improbable ; and Abednego 


was so weak, and, above all, so peevish from the | 


effects of illness, that Basil had scarcely courage 
to molest him with inquiries. 


the case,—“* how mysterious a resemblance exists 


self :—an iron crucifix, a timeworn book”— 

“And what do you suppose to have become of 
them, pray?” cried Abednego, sharply,—letting fall 
the curtain, and sinking back again on his pillow. 

“Twas in hopes, Sir, you might be able to in- 
form me.” 

“And if I were—are you so miserly with your 
property that you cannot trust me with an old 
book ?”— 

*T would trust you with any property belong- 
ing to myself ;—the care you take of your own 
satisfies me that mine would run no danger of 
being mislaid while in your keeping, Unluckily, 
I have little either to lend or to give ; so that you 


, 


are unlikely to be much the better for my conti- 


dence.” 
“If he only surmised,” thought young Annes- | 
ley, as he sat contemplating the embarrassments of | 


between her hair for whose pleasure [ require the | 


book, and the lock he seems to treasure with such 
wild devotion, he would forgive my importunity.” 

On entering the room on the morning he re- 
ceived the letter, Basil accosted the invalid with 
his usual inquiries concerning his night’s rest, and 
the visit of the surgeon. 

“Your doctor is to come no more,” said Abed- 
nego faintly. 


“I paid and dismissed him last | 


“But when I tell -you that, valueless as it may 
seem to you, I hold to that book—’” 

“I should still be under the necessity of—” 

“When I tell you,” persisted Abednego, not 
heeding his interruption, “that it is my comfort 
by day and by night,—that in the anguish of my 
disease, it lay upon my bosom, and soothed its 
throbbings,—that, in the darkness of my despair, 


/it shed light and peace around me, as from the 


| 


hight. It was only to satisfy you, I bore with him, 


as [ now bear with the old woman dozing yonder 
inmy easy chair. But for her being here, how do 
[know that you would not come tormenting me 
again at midnight, to light my fire, and snuff my 
candle?” 

“ By all this, Sir, I perceive that you feel much 
better !—It is only the man in health who quarrels 
with his physician. As to the nurse, you will 
admit her to be a safer guardian for you than a 
begyar from the street /” added Basil, in a lower 
Voice, 

“That is as it may prove!” retorted Abednego, 
grufly. “In the time of the Plague, Defoe in- 
forms us, that such nurses used to twist the wind- 
pipes of their patients. ‘Thank Heaven, [am now 
‘trong enough to take care of my own! How- 


wings of an angel—” 

Basil began to entertain an opinion that the 
senses of the invalid were again wandering !— 

“When I swear to you, that while treasured 
here,—here, beneath my pillow,—here, side by 
side with the emblem of eternal redemption,—dear 
to me as to yourself, although the lying world 
opprobriate me by the name of Jew,—it has 
yielded me more confort than the Cross of Faith, 
with all its promises of heaven ;—do you still desire 
to take it from me/—No, no! Basil, leave it,— 
leave it,—unless you wish to see me sink again 
into the bruised and breathless mummy to which 
I was reduced when you snatched me from the 


grave !”— 


— 


Basil Annesley was silent. To dispute with him 
on a point that seemed so trifling, at a moment 
thus critical, seemed an act of cruelty ; yet to 
disappoint the anxious expectations of Lady An- 
nesley, was a deed yet more unpardonable. 
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“I told you, Sir,” said he, in a hesitating tone, 


and after a long pause, “that the book was not 
my own, and that I had abstracted it from home 
without the concurrence of my mother.” 

“ Well ¢”,—demanded Abednego, again drawing 
aside the curtains, and fixing his piercing eyes upon 
those of his visiter. 

“She has demanded it back again. She is 
greatly displeased at my having removed it from 
Barlingham.” 

* Send her down the last new novel from Hook- 
ham’s!” muttered A. O., with bitter seorn;—* the 
lady will doubtless consider it a profitable ex- 
change !”— 

“You are too presumptuous, Sir, in deciding 
upon the tastes and feelings of a perfect stranger,” 
retorted Basil, with spirit. ‘‘ You little know the 
woman you pretend to judge !—Never in my days 
did I see a novel in the hands of my mother! Her 
studies are severe as her conduct is exemplary.” 

‘A saint, eh?—Then send her a bale of ser- 
mons from Hatchard’s! W! ~ matter under what 
form the weak nature of woian accepts its subju- 
gating influence? Novels,—poems,—tracts—" 

“In one word,” said Basil, drawing Lady An- 
nesley’s letter from his pocket, “read, and judge 
for yourself, whether a woman, so exalted in heart 
and mind as the writer of this, is likely to accept 
any exchange for the book she prizes!” 

On seeing his mother’s sacred handwriting pass 
into the withered hands of Abednego, Basil almost 
repented the concession he had made. 


a Money-lender !—The deed, however, was done ! 
In order to give time to A. O., in his weak con- 


dition, for the perusal of the letter, Basil Annesley | 


walked gently to the window so as not to rouse 
the nurse from her doze, ‘There was nothing very 
interesting in the look out. A mass of icicles, 


appended to the leaden water-pipe of the opposite | 
attic, was the most interesting object he found | 


tu contemplate. 


At the close of a few minutes, he returned to the | 


bedside, intending to resume his conversation with 


Abednego ; but all was still as the grave !—No | 


movement—not a sound!—The old man uttered 
not a word, and made no attempt to give back the 
letter. At last, in a gentle voice of expostulation, 
Basil addressed him, and addressed him in vain! 
Young Annesley now drew aside the curtains of 


the bed: and found that no vestige of its inmate | 


was perceptible. Abednego had gathered up the 
bedclothes over his head. Like some mourner of 
Scriptural times, he had covered his face with his 
garment, and was weeping bitterly.— 

Agitated, in his turn, by this unaccountable 


It was de- | 
grading a letter of hers to expose it to the eyes of | 


Still, Abednego answered not a syllable, py 
the movements of the clothes in which he had en- 
veloped himself, Basil could alone infer th 
struggles of his emotion. 

“I beseech you, Sir,” cried the young man, after 
a second pause, “if you entertain the least king. 
ness for me,—if you feel towards me a thousandth 
part of the goodwill which has prompted my own 
exertions in your behalf,—tell me the meaning of 
your tears. They had not been wrung out of such 
a soul as yours, save by some all-powerful interesy. 
You are not woman-hearted, to weep for wanton. 
ness, or from the weakness of mere exhaustion, 
—Tell me—’ 

“I can tell you nothing,” murmured Abednego, 
uncovering his face, and showing the letter of Lady 
Annesley crushed in his hand by the grasp of un. 
controllable passion,—‘ save that this letter has 
roused emotions dormant for years. I had not 
thought,—I had not dreamed,—that this woman 
had retired from the world to ponder over feelings 
such as these!”"—and again, with trembling hand, 
_he grasped the letter.—“I believed her coid and 
callous as she was once worldly !—1 believed,— 
| but no matter !—These few words have wrung a 
_ dew out of the stony depths of my heart, of which ] 
_ believed the fountains to be long dried up!—Thanks, 
| Basil Annesley,—this is not the first benefit you 
_have bestowed upon me !—Thanks !—Here,—take 
your book!” he continued, drawing the volume 
from beneath his pillow. ‘* But, unless you would 
convulse her heart with agony, as you have un- 
wittingly convulsed mine, tell her not, on your 
life, through what strange hands it has experi- 
enced a momentary transit !—Unless you wish to 
be expulsed for ever from your mother’s house,— 
unless you wish to incur her malediction,—never, 
never, While you live, breathe in the ear of that 
unhappy woman, the reprobated name of Abednego 
Osalez!”— 

Ere the sufferer ceased to speak, his voice was 
_ becoming lost in broken sobs; and so terrible and 
absorbing was his emotion, that Basil had not 
courage to pursue the anxious inquiries sug- 
gesting themselves to his mind. He was over- 
| powered by the spectacle of so profoundly-felt a 
| grief.—In order to relieve the feelings of the old 
man from his observation, he again rose and 
_walked to the window, in order to straighten and 
restore to his pocket the book and crumpled letter 
replaced in his hands by Abednego. 

By the time he finished his task and return- 


ed to the bedside, the old man had completely 


recovered his self-possession, and was lying with 


his face exposed in all its usual harsh composed- 


emotion, Basil Annesley was beginning to feel in-_ 
tolerably bewildered by the bafHing mysteries | 


that seemed to involve the fatal volume, his re- 
moval of which from Barlingham had been the 
cause of such general disturbance.— 


“For the love of Heaven, Sir!” cried he, “ex-_ 


plain all this!—Explain the interest which vou 
and every one else appears to attach to that ac- 
cursed book,—the source of distress to ali with 
whom I am concerned !” 


——— 


ness of feature. 

“ You are the comptroller of my household 
now,” said he, addressing Basil with a grim at- 
tempt at a smile. ‘ Tell me,—does the poor bey 
still officiate as my lackey ?”— 

* Bill is installed down stairs, Sir, to answer? 
the inquiries of your numerous visiters,” T€ 
plied Basil, somewhat startled by his change of 
tone. 

“Ay, ay ’—I wonder, while you were about it, 
you had not the street laid with straw, and the 
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knocker tied up, as for some dainty goosecap’s | 
iving-in !"__muttered Abednego, forcing a laugh. 
"Perhaps I might have done so, Sir, but from 
the fear of offending you,” replied Basil, attempting 
to smile in his turn. ‘ Methinks I have taken 
jiberties enough in your establishment.” | 

« My illness must have caused no little commo- | 
tion among my customers!” resumed Abednego, 
wridently intent upon distracting Basil's recollec- 
‘ions from his recent struggle of feeling.—* There 
sre more people interested in the life and death of 
4,0, than in the fairest of the childbed puppets 
in fine linen, we were talking of !—Sore are their | 
misgivings, poor prodigal souls, concerning the | 
hands into which, on my decease, their bonds and | 
weurities might fall!—To them it is a matter of 
fame and name that the heir of the old Jew should 

rove a man as trustworthy as himself !”— 

“There has been some anxiety testified, Sir, I 
must admit, if that be any consolation to you,” | 
replied young Annesley. “ Every day, from 
twelve till two, the door is besieged, I am told, 
with applicants, concerning not alone your house | 
in Greek Street, but dozens of other houses.—But 
as 1am by no means qualified to act as your clerk 
or deputy, you must consult Bill on your recovery. 
Having little appetite for business, [ have left all 
such matters in his hands.” 

“But my /etters ?”—inquired A. O., feeling, or 
affecting anxiety. 

“ As soon as you are better, the boy shall bring 
them up to you.” 

“T am better,—I am better—I am quite well | 
already !’”,—cried his companion, settling himself 
ia bed. “IT am always well enough for busi- 
ness!” — 

Having roused up the nurse by a touch on the 
shoulder, Basil now despatched her down stairs in 
warch of the letters and papers left for A. O. ; of 
which, on her return, she brought back an apron- 
full. 

“T find that you have had certain fair inquirers,” 
observed Basil, while the woman was away,— 
“fully confirming your former attestation to me 
of the advantages of a Money-lender’s calling !— 
You have had those pressing and sueing to be ad- 
mitted to see you,—to be admitted to see whom, 
others are eager suitors! —You have had the Duke 
of Rochester here twice a-day, evidently believing 
your illness to be a subterfuge ; and in the other 
room, there is a whole bale of necessaries,—sugar, 
irrow-root, wax candles,—despatched to you, not 
‘y a grocer’s wife, (as the nature of the gift seems 
9 indicate,) hut by no less a person than the lovely 
Countess of Winterfield !’— 

Abednego replied by a hoarse chuckle,— 

“T should starve, but for that woman ; and her | 
family might starve but for me!” cried he, turning 
‘xultingly on his pillow. “She is the purveyor 
f my larder—the clerk of my kitchen! Well, 
well! T am at least as grateful to her for her 
“g0, tapioca, and Welsh flannel, (of which vou 

might have found wholesale pieces had you looked 
in the lumber-room below, when you and the 
iurse were smothering me up the other night,)— 
‘8 she to the memory of the husband who made 
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her what she is, and whose portrait I have in 


pawn yonder in my bureau !"— 


The nurse now reéntered the room with her 
burthen; and having deposited the papers on a 
chair beside the bed, Basil dismissed her, in order 
that Abednego might examine them undisturbed 
by her presence, 

‘Show me the minister who has a more volu- 
minous correspondence on his hands than this!” 
cried the old man, pointing exultingly to the pile 
of papers.—* And, pray, who paid the postage of 
all these letters ?’— 

“7 did, Sir; that is, I supplied the money to 
vour servant.” 

“So, so!—vyou institute vourself my banker 
then, as well as my maitre d’hotel and groom of 
the chambers ?—With all my heart !—I am always 
ready to accept services and comforts I have not to 
pay for,—witness the tea and sugar of my Lady 
W interfield !—Look here !’’—he continued, point- 


Ing out, among the letters he was successively 


opening, several with seals that bore aristocratic 
emblazonments,—* Dukes, Marquises, FEarls,—I 
have them all, a//in my train! I walk like a king 
at his coronation, with Howards, Percys, Planta- 
genets, in the wake of the contemned and trampled 
A. O.!—Thriftless fools !—some flattering,—some 
cajoling,—some threatening !—asif any single word 
they could write or utter would influence me more 
than the winter’s wind whistling through the 
crannies of my casement,—unless, indeed, the Open- 
Sesame called InrEKEst!—at twenty percent., fifty 
per cent., a hundred per cent..—I am_ willing 
to hear of their bonds and post-obits, their wants 
and distresses! But what care I for the exe- 
cutions in their houses, or the seizure of their 
family plate, or their wife’s jewels! Here’s a fel- 
low writes to me,” pursued Abednego, striking the 
open letter in his hand, “ begging me to save the 
honour of his family mansion from the desecration 
of sheriffs’ officers, and swearing he will not sur- 
vive such a disgrace !—Was it / who brought the 
disgrace upon him ’/—Was it / who decoyed him 
to Crockford’s 7’—Was it J who induced him to 
hazard thousands, night after night, at piquet, 
when he had not even hundreds at his disposal / 
Don't let him survive his disgrace !—not the dis- 
grace of bailiffs, but that of insolvency, brought 
upon himself by prodigality and vice !—When he 
first applied to me for assistance, he informed me, 
in answer to my remonstrances, (much in the 
terms once used hy a certain Mr. Basil Annesley, ) 
that he came for money, not advice,—that he 
wanted a Jew, and not a family chaplain ! ”’— 

Basil was vexed to find himself colouring deeply 
at this allusion. 

* And here,” continued A. O., bringing forward 
a perfumed billet from among the wafered com- 
munications of attorneys and stock brokers—ill- 
favoured epistles from Birchin Lane, Bartlett’s 
Buildings, and Hart Street, Bloomsbury,—* here 
is a dainty creature who wants me to oblige her 
with the loan of her own emeralds to appear at 
Windsor Castle !—The guest of royalty, forsooth ! 
—vet writing in terms more abject than I ever 
heard used by Bill the sweeper to an old Money- 
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lender!— More delicate handwritings. — ‘ Lucy 
Maitland ”?—Avy, ay !—the old-china fancier !— 
And here, Basil—here, Mr. Annesley, is the first 
application of one of your brother officers !—My 
eye has been upon that boy these two months !— 


I knew I should soon have him in my books,— | 


that is, trying to get into my books; for I have 
enough of the family affairs on my hands with 
those of his precious uncle.” 
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accepted one in my life, save from kinsman op 
friend.” 

“From the former, I suspect, my poor Bagi! 
° 4 . 4 , gee , 9 : : 9 
your gifts have been scanty enough ! —ejaculated 
Abednego, with a degree of familiarity that sery,: 
only to aggravate the displeasure of his cor 
panion.—“ With respect to the latter, I flatte, 


myself I have as good a title to the name as sy), 
flimsy things as Wilberton or Maitland.” 


. . . . 9 . | 
“ Wilberton ?—is he in difficulties?” exclaimed 
'—interrupted young Annesley. 


Annesley in a tone of regret. 


“Why not ?—He keeps the finest company 3 | 


and hasa taste for opera-dancers,—as costly an item 


for a boy in the Guards as Sevres and Dresden to | 
-young Annesley completely off his guard, gnq 


his mother. You needn’t blush again—I did not 
say opera singers, Mr. Annesley. Trust to my 
delicacy to make no allusion in your presence to 
any such fragile commodities !’— 

‘‘T dotrust to vour delicacy never again to al- 
lude, with light mention, to the person at whom, 
though under so false a designation, vou are aim- 
ing !’—cried Basil, with warm indignation. 

“Well, well,—no offence, no offence! Esther 
Verelst is, I dare say, no more fragile than her 
neighbours ; though that implies no great things 


“They are my brother officers,—not my friends!” 


ry’ 
“Then, how came you to accept from the latte, 
the desk-seal, with which you daily seal you, 
letters ?”—demanded Abednego, having thrown 


enjoving his uncontrollable start of astonishmen: 
at this minuteness of information concerning his 
private affairs. ‘“ But no matter! I will not force 
my benefactions upon you.—I do not deal in jas. 
per desk-seals ; and any day I[ choose, the Duca 
di San Catalda will give me a hundred dueats for 


the miniature I intended to throw away upon 
/ you.—Good morning !”— 


The attention of Basil Annesley was arrested 


by mere mention of the name of the Duea dj 


in the way of discretion —‘* Hf. R.’—So! then, | 
_down again, and await an opportunity of renewing 


iny Pericles of the day! the five thousand for 
which you pledged your public honour, and the 


title-deeds of an estate, in your family since they | 
the applicants for the loan of the house in Greek 


wheedled it out of the scurvy soul of James I., has 
not sufficed you ?—You must cut a figure as a 
civer of banquets, must you, as well as on the 
Treasury Bench ?—What is the joy of place, I 
marvel, unless its salary suffice to grease the 
wheels of office ?—* The expenses of his very osten- 
sible situation to be maintained!’ he writes.— 
Jackass !—Because he chooses to have Rhenish 


San Catalda. He was eager for a pretext to sit 


the conversation. 
“TI forgot to tell you, Sir,”’ said he, “ that among 


Street, is a picture dealer who resides in that 
neighbourhood.” 

* Apropos to miniatures ?” demanded Abednego, 
fixing his shrewd eyes, with a cunning smile, upon 


the young man’s face. 


* Apropos to your own affairs !’? was the indig- 


nant rejoinder of Basil. 


wines and French entreés at his dinner, and to be | 


a fop and a fribble as well as the first orator of 
the day, must he needs make false pretences to the 
Jews about ‘the expenses of his ostensible situa- 
tion ’—Excellent H. R.!—though you date from 
Downing Street, you will not throw dust in the eves 
of A.O.!—Were you half the cleverfellow the world 


believes you, vour letter would contain three lines, | 


— I want two thousand pounds,—can give landed 
security, and not more than twelve per cent..— 
That is coming to the point ;—hetween knowing 
one and knowing one, the best statesmanship. I 
should have thought the experience of office might 
have taught him the futility of fine phrases,— 
mere loss of time to writer and reader!—It is not 
by locking up brickbats in a plate-chest, Mr. 
Basil Annesley, that you can convert them into 
family plate.’— 

“Tam afraid you will tire yourself, Sir,” said 
Basil. ‘ I would fain see you take some nourishi- 
ment before Igo. Let me call up the nurse, and 
lay aside the remainder of these papers till the 
afternoon ; for I have only a few minutes more to 
be here.”— 

“No, no!—vou must wait a bit!” eried Abed- 
nego.—"* I have something to say to vou. I have 
4 present to make you,’— ; 

*] want no presents !”—cried Basil, instantly 
rising, and preparing for departure. “ I never 


“As regards my own affairs, then, be so obliging 
as to inform my ragged footman, pray, when you 
co down, that when Mr. Stubbs calls again-——” 

* You know him, then ?7”— 

* You told me his name, just now.” 

“T said a picture dealer in Soho. There are 
dozens upon dozens of such !”’ 

“No matter! I know enough of the prying 
and intrusive dispositions of a certain Mr. Stubbs, 
to feel convinced that he is the man who, with the 
view of entering into personal communication with 
me on ANY subject, is likely to pretend a desire of 
becoming my tenant.—I desire none such !—He is 
a swindler and a liar. I will have none of him! 
I say,—let Bill inform the blackguard I will have 
none of him !”— 

“You need not address yourself so pointedly to 
me, my dear Sir!” said Basil, unable to repress 8 
laugh. “JZ am not the advocate of Mr. Stubbs. 
You might pitch him out of yonder window before 
I should lift a hand in his behalf. 1 merely men- 
tioned to you that the boy complains of his coming 
here every morning between twelve and two, in- 
sisting upon seeing you on the subject of your 
house, conceiving you might be sorry to lose 4 
good tenant.’’ 

“A good tenant in Mr. Jeremiah Stubbs ?—But 
no matter!—He has no more real intention of 
engaging those premises, than you of bidding fot 
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Northumberland House !—Besides, Tam in no 
such torture about the lease of my house in Soho! 
{ have half a dozen others standing empty—one 
in Park Lane,—one in St. James’s Square,—and | 
shall soon have one, I suspect, in Arlington Street: 
for unless I am much mistaken, I shall be forced 
to make a crash at Lord Maitland’s. [have given 
him three years’ law to redeem engagements, which 
] knew from the first to be thousands upon thou- 
cands beyond his power of redemption !” 

“Lord Maitland ?’—exclaimed Basil, aghast. 

“ Ay! Lord Maitland !—Why not, as well as 
another 1” 

“ But his unfortunate wife and daughters—— 

“TJis wife is some degrees worse than unfortu- 
nate —But that is Aer concern, and her lhusband’s. 
As to their hopeful progeny, it is written that the 
sins of parents are to be visited on their children ; 
and seldom were less deserving children exposed to 
ancestral retribution. —Like father, like son;— 
like mother, like daughters ;—all empty-headed 
fools together! But that his Lordship has been 
irying to defraud me of my just due, I should, 
however, have felt disposed to deal less harshly 
with him. 
his privilege of peerage to——” 

* Pardon ine if I entreat vou to give me no un- 
due insight into the private affairs of my friends,” 
—interrupted Basil, again rising from his chair, 
on finding that they were straying further and 
further from the miniature. 


of gold mere pinchbeck.— You want an excuse to 
your conscience for continuing to flirt with Lord 


But when I find a fellow profiting by | 
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tion. All [have to request is, that you will break 
with your own hands the seals you prudently placed 
on yonder bureau. Here is the key!” said he, 
producing one which Basil had already noticed 
under his pillow, when they effected the sick man’s 
change of bed. 

Having readily complied with Abednego’s de- 
sire, Annesley stood awaiting his further orders, 

“Touch the head of the brass nail to the left of 
the last pigeon hole.’—said A bednego.—leaning 
on his elbow, and watching the proceedings of his 
del TALC. 

Basil Annesley did as he was required ; when, 
lo! there started up, from the bottom of the old- 


‘fashioned bureau, a trap or hide, the well of which 


contained a variety of articles, apparently of less 
Value than those which lay unguarded and ex- 
posed above, 

“You will find a brown paper packet among 
those trinkets.” said Abednego, “Take it out.— 
clese the trap,—and see that the spring is secure ! 
—Then lock the bureau, and bring me the key and 
the parcel.” 

More ainused than angry at the imperative 
tone in which these orders were conveyed, 
obeved, 

In another minute, he had laid both upon the 
pillow ; and was again taking his leave, when 
Abednezo bad him wait a moment. 

With trembling hands, the old man was pro- 


Jasil 


' ceeding to undo the packet. 
“Av,ay !—You are afraid of finding your chains | 


Maitland’s giddy daughters, to eat his pine-apples, | 


and drink his claret,—though certain that, by 
payment, they are no more his than yours !” cried 
A. O., with a caustic sneer.—* What curious cal- 
culations might one make, after some royal or 
noble banquet, of the number and names of the 
persons at whose real expense the noble guesis 
have been entertained !—Messrs. Grove, the tisli- 
inonger,—Giblett, the butcher,—Fisher, the poul- 
terer.—Gunter, the confectioner,—Fortnum, tlie 


grocer,—Morel, the oitlman—Durand, the wine | 
vor two, Annesley perceived, to his utter amaze- 


erchant,—Gareia, the fruiterer !?’— 


“You are at least making out a very tempting 


bill of fare, Sir,” interrupted Basil, anxious to get 
away. —** T can discern a Barmecide’s feast through 
iis hare muster-roll of names.”— 


“You are that filthy thing, a gourmand, then, | 


as wellas the slave of a pretty face /”—coolly de- 
anded the old man.—* Well, well! God mend 
You:—In my time, young men were coutent with 
the vices of young men !—Now-a-days, they mo- 
hopolise the weaknesses of boyhood and senility, 
—reconciling all extremes,—the follies of beardless 
chins and greybeards —_— 

“T must again say, good morning, Sir, since you 
‘em disposed to take me so severely to task,” 
sald Basil, abruptly. 

“ Before you go, however, I have a service to 
request of you,” said Abednego, suddenly lowering 
Ms voice. Don’t be afraid!—I am not going 
t0 ask you for the book again. 
put it into your pocket, and I honour your cou- 
NO. CHI VOL. IX. 


*Can Tassist you, Sir?”—said Basil, conceiving 
that it was with this view Abednego had delaved 
his departure. 

The old man answered not a word: though his 
hands trembled sO exceedingly, that it Was evident 
he would have some difficulty in accomplishing 
his purpose. There was a knot in the slight cord 
that tied up the packet. 

* Better cut it!”"—said Annesley, after a few 
minutes lost in unfructuous attempts, and present- 
ing a penknife from his pocket-book for that 
purpose. 

* Waste 


man, in a feeble 


not—want not!” imurmured the old 
voice ; and after another moment 


ment, that, in spite of Abednego’s homely proverb, 
and deliberate parsimony, his feelings were so 
deeply involved in his task, that tears were actually 
falling upon the little parcel !— 

* Again thus agitated !”—thought Basil. This 
must be the very weakness of disease !—Twice in 
one day, for this iron man to evince tokens of 
sensibility !—Yet, who would believe me, were | 
to assert that I had seen tears shed hy the stony 
eyes of A. O. - 

The packet was now open ;—but Abednego's hands 
had not ceased to tremble, or his tears to fall !— 

It contained only a miniature case ; and Basil's 
heart began to beat strongly on recalling to mind 


‘the recent allusion of his host to such an object, 


_- 


You have wisely 


in connexion with the Duea di San Catalda. 

* Accept this from me!”’—said the old man, 
placing it open in his hands, 

And to the utter wonderinent of Basil Annesley, 
he found, on opening the cas 


l _ that it contained a 
”) () 
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beautiful enamel copy of Verelst’s exquisite pic- |] strange series of coincidences was he indebted for 

ture of the Esmeralda,—the female figure of which | such a treasure to the munificence of the Money. 

presenting a striking likeness of his beloved Esther! | Jender—A, O, ?— ' 
The gift was indeed inestimable !—But by what 
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AFGHAUNISTAN—PRO AND CON. 


KYBER PASS. 


My song 2 mournful muse invokes: 

Pale, bleeding o’er the vale she stands, 
Wildly waving forth her hands, 

Where Kyber, from his snow-elad rocks, 

Poured down his fierce, insatiate bands, 

To bathe their keen, deceitful brands 

In blood that looks to heaven, and smokes 
For Vengeance on their cursed lands. 


The troop has reached the fatal vale— 

Slowly the lengthening lines ascend ;— 

The crags in horrid tumult bend :— 

Each eye is fixed—each cheek is pale; 
For, rising like a fitful gale, 

A thousand echoing voices blend— 

The heralds of a dreadful tale! 


Gleaming athwart the firmament, 

Like fiends by frenzied Mrrder sent, 
Wild figures blot the sky; 

While one dire havoc, deeply pent, 

Ten thousand bosoms’ element 
Bursts like a flood on high; 

And they who dare, and they who fly, 

In one wide waste of death are blent,— 
Unburied there to lie. 


The horseman rears his battle blade ; 
Secure the vengeful foemen crowd: 
High, hanging like a thunder cloud, 

He falls—nor asks for aid. 
The startled steed defiance neighs,— 
Son of the desert! think not now 
Thy freely-tossing mane will flow, 

As in the pride of other days, 

(Ver halfa nation low; 
When sandy plain and sunny slope 
Beheld thee rise, the Arab’s hope, 
Where Carmel’s rocky mountain smiled 
Upon thy birth, proud desert child! 
High towers his head—quick heaves his breath— 
The sun, like lightning, gilds his mane— 
It ne'er will see it float again— 
He sinks—the majesty of death! 


Swift from the musket’s deadly throat 
The winged wanderer flies: 
The mountain chieftain’s wild war-note 
Throbs on his tongue, and dies. 
With streaming robe, and grasping hands, 
A thousand feet beneath his bands 

The bleeding wretch is driven; 
While coloured shawl, and caftan rent, 
Wave far along the dread descent, 

Prone from the verge of heaven. 


In vain, alas! devoted brave, 
Firm as the rock that marks your grave, 
In crowded rank ye stand :— 
Une effort more—one thought of home— 
A prayer to heaven—then bid your hand, 
With dying grasp, and dripping brand, 
Carve o’er your bloody tomb-— 
“The glory of an injured land 
In Vengeance yet will come '” 





CRUSH THE AFGHAUN! 


Crusn the Afghaun! Why does he dare 
To claim man’s birth-right and be free? 
Go, slay him in his mountain lair, 
Go, teach him magnanimity. 
Tell him about your gentle creed, 
Good will and Peace to wildest horde, 
And preach it while his heart shall bleed, 
Revenge the grace that plunged your sword. 


What is he, the bold Moslem thief, 
Rude Gheber, Bhuddist, blind Hindu ! 
All but your orthodox belief 
He dares to have :—wants freedom too! 
Lifts he his sword ‘gainst British wrong ? 
Plucks he the lion by the mane? 
The Rebel! Is not Britain strong? 
Sweep forth his race froin hill and plain: 


(io, crush the Afghaun! Ask him why 
He, dog! prefers his will to yours! 
Full many a slave, ‘neath ev'ry sky, 
Your mighty Helotry endures; 
Toils to fill your cheating coffers, 
Your bondage feels, nor dares to sigh; 
Who are Afghauns? Crush the scoffers, 
They dare refuse !—Then let them die. 


Pomp of empire, blood-cemented ! 
—Witness ye orphans’, widows’ tears ; 
Strife by treachery fomented, 
Proud conquests of a thousand years ; 
Can the mountain jackals tarnish 
All your glorious long array ? 
Christian Love is glozing varnish, 
Shout out Revenge !—like Christians slay. 


Kind,—you wished to ease the burden 
Which Freedom’s independence gave ; 
He, for bonds of steel and hurden, 
Took all the promises you gave. 
Stiff-necked! not to trust you better, 
Freedom,—a free man loves to be, 
Jie broke your pious Christian fetter, 
And you denounced, for tyranny. 


So, crush the Afghaun! now be bruited 
Throughout your realm,—with noble port, 
Magnanimously spurred and booted, 

Ride down his children—spoil their sport. 
Strew bones to bleach, and skulls to whiten, 
In every gorge round Afghaun’s throne ; 
And, your triumphant march to heighten, 
Be careful that theyre not your own. 


J. A. 0. 
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Tar Memoirs of Bentham, up to middle-age, 
have already appeared in a series of articles in 
Tait’s Magazine, from the pen of his latest and 
most confidential friend, as well as his best be- 
joved disciple, Dr, Bowring. On this gentleman 
Bentham fully relied, both for giving his works to 
the world in as perfect a shape as possible; and 
for letting posterity see, without disguise, what 
kind of man, in his daily private life, the most ori- 
ginal thinker, and the most eminent jurisconsult, 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had 
been. 

After so many pages, filled with Memoirs of 
Bentham, from the pen of Dr. Bowring, have ap- 

eared under our immediate sanction, it would, 
pethaps, be hardly graceful, or even decorous, 
to advert here, in any shape, to the manner in 
which he has performed his delicate and very 
onerous duties. There can, however, be no breach 
of decorum in adverting to the earnest spirit, 
the minute fidelity, and, above all, the affection- 
ate warmth of feeling with which he has per- 
formed his sacred office to the dead. Bentham, 
inall the simplicity and truthfulness of his every- 
day life, and, as seen close at hand, has, to his 
biographer , appeared so truly great and amiable, 
and, in spite of his little foibles or peculiarities, 
(perhaps in some degree for them,) was so worthy 
of affection and reverence, that his biographer may 
have revealed trifling matters which more impar- 
tial or indifferent historians had thought better left 
in the shade, suppressed, or passed over with slight 
notice. 

The period over which this new portion of the 
Memoirs extends comprehends above forty vears : 
from 1792, when Bentham was in his foriy- fourth 
year, until his death in 1832. The events are few, 
as the greater partof those years were spent in nearly 
entire seclusion from what is commonly called so- 
ciety ; vet the narrative of their lapse is pregnant 
with matter, as the retired philosopher was cogni- 
zant, and, indeed, intently watchful of the complica- 
ted political movements of society, and personally 
acquainted with many of the most distinguished 
leaders of public affairs, during the various revo- 
lutions both of Europe and America. 

Presuming that our readers cannot have forgotten 
those earlier portions of Bentham’s Memoirs which 
appeared in our pages, We may now mention, that 
about the vear 1792 his father died; and his income, 
already sufficient, if not ample for his wants, was 
increased by his succession to the family property in 
{Queen's Square Place, and to farms in Essex vield- 
ing from £500 to £600 a- year. Heappears to have 
immediately settled in the house in which he died 
forty years afterwards; though he often occupied 


‘The Works of Jeremy Bentham, now first collected ; 

ider ae superintendence of his Executor, John Bowring. 
Par rts 19th and 20th, forming the tenth volume, and containing 
the Memoirs of Bentham, by John Bowring ; including Auto. 
Edinburgh: 


7 oetap /hical Conversations and Correspondence.” 
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country residences, and in particular Ford Abbey, 
which he calls “ a monkish and magnificent place,” 
and which, with the fine grounds, he rented for seve- 
ral years. He, at all times, as has been noticed, 
maintained a rather extensive correspondence with 
the most distinguished of the leaders in the great 


_ political and social movements, both of the new 


| and the old world: 


and was, in his retreat, visited 
by the more remarkable of those foreigners who 


‘came to London for purposes of a liberal kind. 
| An invitation to dinner given to one of those per- 
/sons, General Santander, amusingly describes his 


precise locality — 
(Translation. ) 
“et July, 1840. 
* Dinner with the Hermit, at the Hermitage, a quar- 
ter past seven on Monday. On entering St. James’s Park 


_ by the gate, called Storey’s gate, at the end of the street 


| vants, they 


called Great George Street, you will find yourself in the 
alley called the Bird-cage Walk : midway in this alley 
are the barracks for recruits. Before reaching this 
building, you will see a garden entered by an iron-rail 
gate, near the barracks, where you will see a sentinel. 
Having entered this gate, you will find yourself in a 
narrow path, which takes you in a straight line toa 
walk,where there is anotheriron gate, which you will find 
open. Enter by it, and you will find yourself in another 
garden, on the left of which isthe house Linhabit. You 
will mount by a step, which takes you to a door; and 
you will find yourself in a small hall, with a staircase 
hefore vou, and a small chamber at the left, at whose 
door you will knock: as to porters, or other men-ser- 
are a sort of animals not kept in my den.” 
In lieu of these animals, he kept as secretaries, 
voung men, whom he honoured with the name of his 
* Reprobates 2” and of whom he seems to have had 
i numerous succession. Besides these regular in- 
mates, he freyuently had guests domesticated with 
him—though never but with a view to those great 
objects to which his life, and every hour of it, 
were unreservedly dedicated. His letters to some 
of these individuals will best describe his domestic 
habits. ‘The first is addressed to Mr. W Thomp- 
of Cork, who had consulted him on the sub- 
ject of establishing a Chrestomathic school in 
Cork, on the plan which Bentham had unfolded in 
his Chrestomathia. Waving given this gentleman 
all the information and advice in his power, as to 


Sonn, 


‘his laudable scheme, the correspondence is con- 


cluded by this invitation, which, with the next, to 
a more distinguished Irishman, we copy ; as they 
vividly exhibit the interior of Bentham’s hermit- 
age in the heart of the busy world :— 


“ 90th September, 1819. " 

“ During your stay in London, my hermitage, such as 

it is, is at your service, and you will be expected in it. 
| am a single man, turned of seventy ; but as far from 
melancholy as aman need be. Hour of dinner, six ; tea, 
between nine and ten; bed, a quarter before eleven. 
Dinner and tea in society ; breakfast, my guests, who- 
ever they are, have at their own hour, and by them- 
selves; my breakfast, of which a newspaper, read to me 
to save my weak eyes, forms an indispensable part, 1 
take by myself. Wine I drink none, being, in that par- 
ticular, of the persuasion of Jonadab the son of Rechab. 
At dinner, soup as constantly as if I were a Frenchman, 
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an article of my religion learnt in France : meat, one or 
two sorts, as it may happen; ditto sweet things, of 
which, with the soup, the principal part of my dinner is 
composed. Of the dessert, the frugality matching with 
that of the dinner. Coffee for any one that chooses it.” 

When, in the year 1828, he entered into a cor- 
respondence with O'Connell, from whose zealous 
coéperation in Law Reform he anticipated great 
benefit to the cause ever nearest his heart, in in- 
viting him as a permanent guest, we find Bentham 
thus describing his domestic habits :— 

“17th July, 1828. 

“To obviate disappointment, it is necessary that my 
peculiar manner of living should be known to you. My 
lamp being so near to extinction,and so much remaining 
to do by such feeble light as it is able to give, I never 
(unless of necessity, and then for as short a time as may 
be) see anybody but at dinner hour, that which is here 
a customary one—seven o'clock. As to place, I never 
dine anywhere but in my workshop, where the table ad- 
mits not of more than five. Having learned, from long 
observation, that as in love so in business, when close 
discussion is necessary, every third person is a nuisance ; 
in addition to any inmate I may have, I never have 
more than one person to dine with me—a person whom 
either my inmate or myself may have been desirous to 
hold converse with. After the little dessert, the visiter 
of the day, if mine, stays with me ; if my inmate’s, goes 
with him into the inmate’s room till tea-time—my two 
young constant inmates taking, as above, their departure 
of course. The evening, not later than to half after 
eleven, is the only time I could regularly spare for con- 
ference, so far as regards the purpose of questioning. 
Your mornings would be passed in reading any stuff in 
print, or in manuscript, or in receiving explanation from 
some young friend of mine, or in ambulatory conference, 
for health’s sake, in the garden with me. Let not the 
word appal you, for, how much soever your inferior in 
wit, you would not find me so in gaicty. My abode, 
you see,is not without strict propriety termed a hermit- 
age. Servant of the male sex, none—cookery, for a 
hermit’s, tolerably well spoken of. 


himself, smell he has absolutely none left; taste, next | 
to none; wine, such as it is, guests, of course, drink as 


they please—the hermit none. None better has he to 
invite you to than a few remaining bottles of Hock laid 
in in 17935 older, at any rate, than that which Horace 
invited his friend to in an Ode I have not looked upon 
these seventy years.” 


To this invitation Mr. O’Connell, who seems to 
have been a cordial and sincere admirer of Bent- 
ham, replied in this warin strain :— 


* Would to Heaven I could realize your plan! how I 
should relish a political retreat in your hermitage, to 
prepare for all of practical utility that my faculties 
enable me to effectuate! But I cannot leave Ireland. 
The progress of political and moral improvement seems 
to me to want my assistance here ; and certainly there 
would be some retardation in the machinery, if my 
shoulder was not constantly at the wheel, and my /ush 
on the shoulders of those who help to force it forward. 
Without a metaphor, I am not able to leave Ireland, 
even for the purpose of replenishing myself with the 
reasons of that political faith which isin me. I am, in 
good truth, your zealons, if you will not allow me to call 
myself your humble disciple. It is said somewhere 
that Irishmen frequently catch glimpses of sublime 
theories, Without being able to comprehend the entire 
plan. For my part, | certainly see a part, and would 
Wish to comprehend the details of the whole. My de- 
vice is yours :—* The greatest possible good to the great- 
est possible number.’ And I say it with sincerity that 
no man has ever done so much to show how this object 
could be realized, as you have. Tsineerely wish I equld 
devote the rest of my life to assist in realizing this ob- 
ject; but my profession gives my family at present 
between six and ceven thousands of pounds in the vear. 


As to the hermit | 


and I cannot afford to deprive them of that sum: aj] I 
can do, is, ty dedicate to political subjects, as much time 
as can be torn from my profession. 
| “Tam deeply imbued with the opinion that our ; ,. 
ecdure is calculated to produce anything but truth and 
justice ; and if ever they are elicited, it is by accident, 
and at an expense of time and principle which ough; 
both to be otherwise employed. /Lovw is it possible that 
law stamps and law fees have survived-—about forty 
| years, 1 think—your protest ! _ 
“1 am also convinced, that, to be without a code, is to 
_be without justice. Who shall guard the guardians )— 
| who shall judge the judges ‘—A code! Without a code, 
the judges are the only efficient and perpetual legisla. 
‘ture. There is a melancholy amusement in seeing how 
/ the ‘ scoundre/s’—pardon me—do sometimes levislate, 
In England, it is bad enough. Ju Ireland, where the 
checks (such as they are) of parliamentary ta/k, and of 
the press, are either totally removed or rendered nearly 
powerless, the mischief of judicial legislation, is felt in 
its most mischievous, ludicrous, and criminal operation, 
“Mr. Brougham’s eri/s are plain, and sometimes wel] 
displayed. His remedies are but patches placed ona 
threadbare and rent coat, and cut out of an unused rep. 
nant of the original cloth.” 


} 
| 


Unfortunately, some of the persons te whom 
Bentham’s kindness of heart laid him open, were 
neither remarkable for gratitude, nor for a very 
nice sense of propriety. Among the latter class 
was Joun Near, who requited his confidence an| 
his hospitality, in a manner which Dr. Bowring 
blames only with too much gentleness, when he 
says :— 

The rough republican frequently annoyed Bentham 

by his abruptness and ineaution. His mind and man- 
ners had not been trained to that gentle and courteous 
| bearing which so peculiarly distinguished Bentham, and 
| to whose absence he could not reconcile himself. Quar- 
| rels with Bentham’s servants added to the perplexities 
| of his position: yet they parted with mutual, and, no 
| doubt, sincere expressions of good will. ° oe 
Speaking of John Neal, Bentham said,— 
“ Neal’s ‘ Brother Jonathan’ is really the most exe- 
erable stuff that ever fell from mortal pen. No proba- 
bility—no iuterest—no character resembling humai 
| character. Neal is a nondescript. We have no such 
being here : he was always cheerful and talkative—and 
talked on every subject with equal confidence. 1 might 
as well have had a rattlesnake in my house as that man. 





| 





| 
' 


Though entertaining an antipathy to the whole 
“rattlesnake” genus, Bentham was fond of ani- 
mals, and especially of cats, which are often, pro- 
hably from juxtaposition, pets of the studious and 
retired man. He was also fond of solemn music, 
and had an organ in his “ workshop,” which was 
played while he and his inmates, or guests, sat at 
dinner, Upona platform in this apartment, which 
seems, in some sort, to have been library and 
study, as well as dining-room,— 


Stood a bookease named “the Caroccio,” which he 
could reach without leaving his chair, and a reading 
stand with the MSS. on which he was occupied, a plate 
with writing materials, sticks, pens, and pins, Wax, S¢l>- 
sors, kc. ‘The table was never removed. Opposite him 
Was an arm-chair for a single visiter, for he did not like 
to have conversation divided and distracted by the andl 
sence of many persons. One, sometimes two gps 
dined with him, who were honoured with the name 0 
“ Reprobates.” Himself he liked to call ‘‘ the Hermit, 
and his house “ the Hermitage.” 

A usual phrase on the arrival of a visiter for dinner 
was,“ Let me whisk you round the garden. ] always 
indulge in an ante-prandial cireumgyration.” The first 
time (says Dr. Bowring) I visited him, when he came to 
a corner of the garden, in which is a fine sycamore tree. 
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and behind itan obscure brick house, he suddenly stopped, 
and, laying Dapple* on my shoulders, shouted out, “ On 
your marrowbones, Sir!” I saw on a slab, to which he 
nointed, “ Sacred to Milton, Prince of Poets.” It was 
Milton’s house, the house he occupied when he was secre- 
tary to Cromwell. The garden was an object of special 
delightto Bentham, who was passionately fond of flowers; 
and the garden had once, he said, been distinguished for 
its variety of fruits; but the growing deterioration of 
the atmosphere had destroyed one sort after another, so 
that a few currants and gooseberries, with abundance of 
fue mulberries, were all that time and smoke had left. 
Anne, the housemaid and waiter, always summoned us | 
todinner. His table was always liberally, not to say 
daintily served ; and when he discovered that a parti- 
cular dish was a favourite, that dish was sure to be | 
found by the guest, and often bore the guest's name. | 
remember that “fried parsley” was Dr. M‘Culloch’s 
dish, “scolloped oysters’ was mine. 
dantly, for dinner was his only substantial meal. “ Let | 
me have the ensign of authority,” he would say, taking 
the bell-rope : and at ten o'clock tea was brought in ; 
but he had a tea-pot of his own, which nobody else was 
allowed to use : the “sacred tea-pot,” he styled it, its 
profaner name was “ Dick ;” and Dick was always put 
over the lamp to sing. Many an odd phrase did Dick 
give birth to: “ Has my Dick begun his song ?—then 
take him off his perch.’ “Take down Dicky : he is in 
a passion. What a piece of work he is making!’ In 
Dicky the tea was made according to Bentham’s peeu- | 
liar notions of tea-making. The water was put in at 
once, so that the tea might be of equal strength to the 
end. ‘To the sacred vessel a history was attached. | 

Dr. Bowring’s connexion with Bentham com- 
menced in 1820, and only terminated with the life 


of the great jurisconsult, who peacefully breathed | 


Hie ate abun- | 


his last breath in the arms of the affectionate, | 
faithful, and reverential disciple, whose zealous | 
service and filial ministrations must have shed so |! 
much of happiness over his latter vears. Dr. 
Bowring’s manly and tender account of their long 
and intimate connexion does even more honour to | 
hisown heart, than to the memory of his illustrious 
friend :— 


My acquaintance with Bentham began in 1820. The | 
polities of Spain were the first bond of intimacy. Bla- | 
quiere had suggested to Bentham that my knowledge of 
Peninsular matters might be not wholly without use to 
him. le invited me to his house. The intimacy | 
‘trengthened from day to day. For the last ten years | 
of his lite, 1 believe, not a thought—not a feeling of his 
was concealed from me. Considering the disparity of 
age, | doubt if any man was ever more thoroughly pos- 
essed of the confidence of another than | possessed that 
of Bentham. Frequently I was an inmate of his house 
—always was I a welcome guest at his table. During 
his lifetime he placed in my hands the most interesting 
portion of his correspondence ; and at his death, he 
bequeathed all his MSS. to my care, in order that I 
might select and superintend their publication. 

Blessings, benefits, benignities, courtesies in every 
shape, | have received at his hands. No son was ever 
honoured by an affectionate father with more evidence | 
of fondness, esteem, and confidence. And to me his 
friendship was that of a guardian angel. It conducted 
me with faithful devotion through a period of my exis- 
tence in which I was steeped in poverty and overwhelmed 
With slander. His house was an asylum—his purse a 
‘reasury—his heart an Eden—his mind a fortress to me. 
ltis only since his death, and when, in my situation of 
*xecutor, all his papers have fallen into my hands, that 
have learned how much I owed to his courageous 
friendship—his unbroken, his unbending trust. For I 
*as calumniated on every side; and the calumnies were | 
iddressed in multitudes to my protector. His good | 
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opinion was turned aside by no insinuation ; and the 
heavier the accusation, the more cordial and earnest was 
the defence. I give one of his earliest letters to me :— 


“ Queen's Square Place, September, 1820, 

“* Dear Sir,— Now that you have taken me under your 
protection, there are some hopes for me. I am a hard- 
working, pains-taking man: a law-maker by trade—a 
shoemaker isa better one by half—not very well to do in 
the world at present : wish to get ona little : have served 


/ seven apprenticeships, and not opened shop yet; make 


goods upon a new pattern: would be glad to give satisfac- 
tion: anything they may be thought wanting in quality, 


| should be made up for in cheapness ; under your favour 


could get up some choice articles for the Spanish mar- 
ket : would not interfere with my protector: scorn any 
such thing: mine a different line: would allow a per 
centage for agency, if agreeable. A few samples were 


circulated some time ago by an agent of mine, M. Du- 
| mont, of Geneva: think they were approved of. He 


I let him 
have some of my tools and materials. He was forced to 
They had been so used to the old 
way, that they were a little awkward at the new one: 
they have been coming out by degrees ; still it is but 
up-hill work. He would have had me take the job in 
hand and go through with it. If I lived, so perhaps I 
might one of these days, rather than the thing should 
not be done ; but the market there is so narrow. Spain! 
Spain! there is something like a market. An order 


from that country would make a man work early and 
| late.” . 


For some months before his death, Bentham had been 
anticipating the event. The loss of many of! his facul- 
ties, particularly of his memory, was very obvious to 


him, and he frequently expressed his conviction, that 


mind and body were giving way together. I was absent 


from England a month or two before he died. So 
/ anxious was he to save me from the distress which the 


knowledge of his situation would have eaused, that he 
directed certain letters of his to be sent to me, only in 
case of his recovery or death, lest their contents, by evi- 
dencing the state of his health, might be the cause of 
suffering to me. 

From gentleness and kindliness of disposition, 
Dr. Bowring must have been much better suited 
to the temper and habits of the somewhat exacting 
and occasionally whimsical aged philosopher, than 
such sturdy disciples as Mill, or such admirers as 
Brougham. ‘To the former, who, next to Dumont, 
was the most successful propagandist of his peculiar 
doctrines, Bentham had been a kind and liberal 
friend, when kindness was greatly needed, and, 
therefore, of tenfold value: but Dr. Bowring does 
not quite make out that in the misunderstandings 
—for quarrels would be too strong a word—of 
these distinguished men, there was not, as is usual 
in all such cases, faults upon both sides. However 
hard and unamiable the temper of Mill may have 


| been—however impatient of contradiction and 


unsympathizing he was, there must have been 
some powerfully irritating cause at work, and that 
for a long period, before he could have written 
in this strain, while living under the sanctity of 
Benthain’s roof :— 


“I should contemplate with great dread the passing 
another summer with you, and think that we ought by 
no means to put our friendship to so severe a test. I 
ain desirous of staying with you this season, as long as 
you yourself continue in the country, both for the sake 
of appearance, and because you have had no time to 
imake any other arrangement for society: and I shall 
remain with so much the deeper an interest, tha: it is a 
pleasure not to be renewed. For I can most truly 
assure Vou, that at no moment were vou ever more an 
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object to me of reverence, and also of affection, than at | 


the present; and nothing on my part shall be left un- 
done while I here remain, to render my presence agree- 
able to you: perhaps, I ought rather to say, as little 
disagreeable as possible.” 


After some details respecting family and pecuniary | 


arrangements, Mill concludes :— . 
“ As I propose all this most sincerely, with a view of 
preserving our friendship—and as the only means, in my 


opinion, of doing so,—the explanation being thus made, - 


I think we should begin to act towards one another 
without any allusion whatsoever towards the past; talk 
together, and walk together, looking forward solely, 
never back; and as if this arrangement had been the 
effect of the most amicable consultation, we can talk 
about our studies, and about everything else, as if no 
umbrage had ever existed : and thus we shall not only 
add to the comfort of each other during the limited time 
we shall be together, we shall also avoid the unpleasant 
observations which will be made upon us by other peo- 
ple. For my part, I have been at pains to conceal even 
from my wife that there is any coldness between us. I 
am strongly in hopes that the idea of the limitation will 
give an additional interest to our society, and over- 
balance the effects of a too long and uninterrupted inti- 
macy, which I believe to be the great cause ; for there 
is such a disparity between the apparent cause, my 


riding out a few times in the morning with Mr. Hume, | 


to take advantage of his horses in seeing a little of the 
country, instead of walking with you,—and the great 
umbrage which you have extracted, that the disposi- 
tion must have been prepared by other causes, and only 
happened first to manifest itself on that occasion. 

“T remain, with an esteem which can hardly be added 
to, and which, | am sure, will never be diminished, my 
dear Friend and Master, most affectionately yours.” 


The part of this letter, quoted above, or the 
whole of it taken together, will give, we should 
imagine, the impartial reader a somewhat different 


impression from that which Dr. Bowring, viewing | 
the affair with Benthain’s eyes, must have received | 


from it, ere he could say— 


This letter admirably exhibits the character of Mill's | 
mind ; not amiable, but most sagacious—impatient of 
contradiction or of check, but penetrating and philoso- | 


phical. No man ever reasoned with stronger logical 


powers—no man had ever a more accurate perception of 


truth, or a more condensed form of expression. No man 


was ever more efficient as a controversialist, or more | 


a ; 4 : we ace hy ie . a RE, ee ee 
felicitous in the exposure of a fallacy or a flaw. His | Bentham called “an abominable opinion” with respect 


: . . cee — ee k } ees aq 
weaknesses were those of temper. When listened to, | the inaptitude of women, and one “ scarcely le 


abominable,” that men should not hold office till they 


he was admirable ; it was only when the tide of his 
feelings, and the peculiarities of his nature met with re- 


sistance, that he appeared in an unattractive light. Of | 


his intellectual capacity, Bentham thought most highly : 
but the scholar had none of the gentleness, none of the 
tenderness for the feelings of others, which distinguished 
the teacher. “ He argues against oppression,” said 
Bentham—* less because he loves the oppressed many, 
than because he hates the oppressing few. He fights for 
the people—not that he cares for the suffering people, 
but that he cannot tolerate the suffering-creating rulers.” 
While Bentham lived at Ford Abbey, * Mill,” said Bent- 
ham, “his wife and family, and a servant, were there the 
whole of the time ; and so it was at Barrow Green— 
only one summer was I there without Mill. Mill eame 
in the train of Sir John Stuart, a man of good estate 
married to a lady of quality. Mill's father had been 
his tenant. Sir John finding Mill something different 
from other men, sent him to Edinburgh for education— 
there he became bearleader to a Marquis, [the Marquis 
of Tweeddale,] who gave him an annuity. Through Sir 
John, Mill got the faculty of attending Parliament. lie 


was writing his British India, while | was writing all | 


manner of things. He was also Writing for the /din- 


burgh Reriew, His work got him the situation he holds, | 


Mill thought it was through Canning’s suggestion that 


He expects to subdue everybody by his domineering 


| manner of speaking is oppressive and overbearing. 


hither from Pentonville. 1 put them into Milton’, 
house, where his family were all at ease. Afterwards | 
gave him the lease of the house he holds, and put it ingy 
repairs for him. He and his family lived with me q 
half of every year, from 1805 to 1817 inclusive. Whey 
I took up Mill he was in great distress, and on the point 
of migrating to Caen. Our scheme, which we talked of 
for years, was to go to Caraccas, which, if Miranda had 
prospered, we should have undoubtedly done.” 


Bentham, however, was not without just pride 
in his eminent Scottishdisciple. Fourteen vearsafter 
the above difference,—which, by the way, ought to 
be a warning against even the greatest and most 
equal-minded philosophers becoming too intimate 
where there are wives, children, and servants in the 
case,—we find Bentham writing thus to a friend: 

“The bearer is Mr. Mill, author of the celebrated 
History of British India, which, if you have not read, 
you cannot but have heard more or less of. Under the 
obscure title of Examiner, he bears no inconsiderable 
part in the government of the threescore or fourscore 
millions which form the population of that country. On 
the death of the chief of the four Examiners, which is ex. 
pected to take place ere long, he will succeed him, with a 
salary of £2000 a-year. 

“ Ife was one of the earliest and most influential of my 
disciples. The house he lives in looks into my garden, 

* Hearing of the two spots in your neighbourhood, in 
both of which I several times took up my summer quar- 
ters, he expressed a desire to make a pilgrimage to 
them, as he did once to my birth-place in Red Lion 
Street, Houndsditch,and the unfortunate half-burnt-down 
residence in Crutched Friars, There are your own quon- 
dam residence in Chertsey, which you cannot but re- 
member, and the farm-house at Thorpe, to which George 
Wilson and I used to repair in the long vacation, as 
you probably remember. 

* Perhaps, after reading this, you may have the charity 
to send some servant or retainer to accompany Mr. Mill, 
and conduct him to the two spots.” 


Again, he says :— 
“ Mill will be the living executive—I shall be the 


| dead legislative of British India. Twenty years after I 


am dead, I shall be a despot, sitting in my chair with 
Dapple in my hand, and wearing one of the coats I wear 
now. It was Mill who induced Ricardo to get into 
Parliament, and I took some trouble to get him a seat.” 

Mill, however, had his heresies—among others—what 


are forty years of age. 

Though an exceedingly able, Mill was by no means 
an amiable man. Bentham said of him that his willing- 
ness to do good to others depended too much on his 
power of making the good done to them subservient to 
good done to himself. “ His creed of politics results 


less from love for the many, than from hatred of the 


few. It is too much under the influence of selfish and 

dissocial affection. ; 
“He will never willingly enter into discourse with 

me. When he differs, he is silent, He is a character. 


tone—to convince everybody by his positiveness. ms 

e 
comes to me as if he wore a mask upon his face. His in- 
terests he deems to be closely connected with mine, 3% 


he has a prospect of introducing a better system ¢ 


judicial procedure in British India. His book on British 


India abounds with bad English, which made it to me 4 
disagreeable book. His account of the superstitions © 
the Hindoos made me melancholy.” 

No part of these Memoirs will be found more 
interesting, or more instructive, than the opimens 
which Bentham expressed of the more eminent 


they applied to him. I brought him and his family | ANd remarkable public characters, who were his 
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contemporaries ; though these opinions were some- 
times rash, and not always just ; at least in our 
opinion. We shall glean a few as specimens; and 
first, Pirt :— 


« Pitt the second,” said Bentham, speaking of him 
to me in 1822, “had that quality,—the only quality 
necessary for a ministerial leader,—the quality of an 
orator. He had no plans—good or bad—wide or narrow. 
In fact, he came into office too young to have any,—just 
st the age when a man is intrusted with the conduct of 
his own private affairs. The Secretaries of the Trea- 








sury were Mr. George Rose and Mr. Charles Long. All | 


that was wanting to the art of government was, that, 


from time to time, certain changes should be proposed, | 


to prevent the machine from falling to pieces ; and 
George Rose was generally employed to prepare and 
give an account of those intended and necessary changes. 
Mr. Long was the arbiter e/egantiarum—the master of 
the government ceremonies. The work that was to be 
done was concocted by Rose,—the secret superintend- 
ence of the workmen was managed by Long. . . . 

“I remember acurious partie quarré, consisting of Pitt, 
his elder brother, another, and myself. They stayed at 
Bowood some days.—I one day rode out with Pitt, and 
we talked over Indian affairs. I had just been reading 
an unpublished pamphlet,—and Bailey (an E. I. Diree- 
tor) said he wondered where I had got so much know- 
ledge,—so much more than he had got. Yet I had only 
read that pamphlet, and really knew little about it. 
Pitt was like a great schoolboy, scorning, and sneer- 
ing, and laughing at everything and everybody,—in terms 
of great insolence and pretence.” 


His opinion of Fox was not much more favour- 
able. Dr. Parr had anxiously laboured to make 
them acquainted, and friends ; but they seem 


a ee 


| 


| 
| 


never to have even met. After the death of Fox, | 


Benthain wrote of him thus to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, then in India :— 

“Alas! while the propitiatory incense was lighting 
up, the idol [Fox] was nomore. Peace be to his ashes! 
—My expectations of him were never sanguine. He was 
aconsummate party leader: greedy of power, like my 


old friend Lord Lansdowne,—but, unlike him, destitute | 


of any fixed intellectual principles, such as would have 
been necessary to enable him to make, to any consider- 
able extent, a beneficial use of it. He opposed the 
Grenville Act; he opposed the Irish Union: Pitt, or 
anybody else in power, might have made him oppose 


anything by adopting it. I knew not where to find him, | 


—and if | understand right, no more did anybody else. 
—He magnified Jurisprudential Law in preference to 
Statute ; (this is a private anecdote that fell within my 
own knowledge ;) an imaginary rule of action in prefer- 
ence to a real one,—the profligacy of a hireling lawyer, 
without the excuse ; the power of the lawyer is in the 
uncertainty of the law. Like that of the lawyer, his 





wish was to see all waters troubled :—why? as feeling | 


himself, in so superior a degree, a master of the art of 
fishing in them. 

“Since your leaving England, three opportunities of 
being made known to him presented themselves to me : 
two by relatives of his when he was in the zenith of his 
power, were often expressed, or implied ;—1 closed with 
neither. Had he had anything to say to me, | would 
have heard it, with the respect due to his character :— 
having, on my part, nothing to say to him, I should have 
considered the time spent in his company as so much 
time thrown away. Dr. Parr, in his kindness, under 
the notion, I suppose, of doing me a service, took pains 
to throw me in his way, or draw down upon me the 
light of his countenance. He seemed disappointed at 
observing me as indifferent to his living idols, as Shad- 
rach and Meshech were to the golden one of Nebuchad- 
hezzar. Had I seen any opening for entertaining any 
such expectations from him in respect of the cleansing 
the Augean Stable, as I should from you, if you were in 
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his place, I would have cried, Lord! Lord! till he had 
been tired of hearing me. 

* When I saw you enlisted in the defence of a castle 
of straw, which I had turned my back upon as fit for 
nothing but the fire, I beheld with regret what appeared 
to me a waste of talents so unprofitably employed. 

* When I heard of your being occupied in teaching 
the anatomy and physiology of two chimeras, the same 
sensation was again repeated. A crowd of admiring 
auditors of all ranks,—and what was it they wished for 
orexpected ? Each of them, some addition to the stock 
of sophisms, which each of them had been able to mount 
by his own genius, or pick up by his own industry, in 
readiness to be employed in the service of right or wrong, 
whichever happened to be the first to present the retain- 
ing fee. 

“*There he is, said George Wilson to me, one day, 
pointing out to me the Lecturer; (pu/chrum est digito 
monstrarver. ) 

“To Wilson I said nothing ;—to myself I said— 
‘There or anywhere he may be—what is he to me? 
What he does—if anything, is mischief! What if he be 
Jupiter? So much the worse :—-»igirzceire Zee; the 
cloud-compelling Jupiter, heaping clouds on clouds. 
When I pray, it is with Ajax, for clear daylight : smoke 
l abhor, and not the less for its being illuminated with 
flashes.’” 

The whole of the letter is characteristic, and 
exhibits Bentham’s mind in its highest attitude, 
though wanting something of the indulgence, gen- 
tleness, and charity which he himself so frequently 
and earnestly inculeates; though his courteous 
admonition to Mackintosh was not altogether il- 
deserved, 


Horne Tooke-—Speaking of Horne Tooke, in relation 


| to this period, Bentham said :—* Horne Tooke had a 


narrow mind. His library was narrow. <A man may 
be judged of by his library. He was of great use to 
Burdett. He gave him some degree of intellectuality. 
Burdett always travelled with some stuff of mine—but | 
could not get him to give up the common law. He 
thought it ‘a beautiful theory,’ and Lord Coke ‘a beau- 
tiful person.” What a sad thing it is that imaginary 
law should be confounded with real law. What autho- 
rity has the maker of the common law? 

* Horne Tooke’s dinners were pic-nic dinners. Every 
man sent something, and more than he took. Among 
the eaters, Colonel Bosville was a republican. Humph- 
reys was admitted on the strength of alow mot.” 

Irom first to last Bentham had that true idea of 
Sir Francis Burdett, which every man of ordinary 
penetration seems at once to have formed, who saw 
that pseudo-patriot close at hand. Burdett, who 
had recourse to every man who could assist him 
in bolstering up a factitious reputation for states- 
manship, upon one occasion applied to Bentham 
to draw up a Bill for Parliamentary Reform, which 
he was, of course, to introduce to the House—as his 
own, From the philosopher’s reply to this propo- 
sul, we copy out one pithy sentence :— 

“| never can bring myself to put my name to any plan 
of Parliamentary Reform, under which suffrages would 
not be free; nor do I see it possible how they ever can 
be free, otherwise than by being placed under the safe- 
guard of secrecy.” 

The correspondence went on, Sir Francis freely 
promising,— 

“I shall not only be happy, but proud to use every 
exertion In my power, to tax all my faculties to the 
utmost, in order to carry into effect your wishes upon 
this great and important, and indeed only impor- 
tant, subject. My tongue shall speak as you do prompt 
mine ear; and I will venture to promise, knowing so 
well whom I promise, that 1 will refuse attempting no 
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one thing that you shall say ought to be done. My first 
reward will be the hope of doing everlasting good to my 
country: my next, and only inferior to it, that of having 
my name linked in immortality with that of Jeremy 
sentham ; and though, to be sure, it is but as a tomtit 
mounted on an eagle’s wing, the thought delights me. 
Bentham and Burdett !—the alliteration charms my 
ear.” ; ‘ . ‘ R , . ; : 

Bentham consulted a common friend as to this alli- 
ance with Burdett, who answered—* You may certainly 
rely on Burdett, as far as Burdett can rely upon hiin- 
self—which I hope and believe will, in this case, Le more 
than usual.” 

While Burdett was still a flaming Radical, we 
mean before Earl Grey or Lord John Russell had, 
by stripping him of his sole distinction, put an end 
to his vocation, and so converted him into a Tory, 
we find him writing,— 


“My EVER REVERED, BELOVED, AND, ON THIS SIDE 


MOLATRY, WworsHIPpreD Master, Jereny Bentriamy— | 
With many thanks for your former favour respecting | 
Peel's augmentation-of-corruption bill, | renew them for | 


your last note, which opens to me prospects of public 
goo never before presented tomy mind. . . . . 

Could this be effected, Astrwa might once more revisit 
the earth. 
and could I be made any way instrumental to it, I 
should, with perfect satisfaction, sing—* Nune dinittis! ” 


By this time, or long before this time, Bentham 
perfectly understood the slight and fickle baronet, 
though it was his maxim to turn every instrument 


mankind. The last of his intercourse with Bur- 
dett, of which we hear, was in 1828, when, in an- 
swer to the request of Sir Francis that he mieht 
he permitted to come and dine with him, Bentham 
prophetically wrote as follows :— 


“O.S5S.P..1llth F hrvary, G28, 

© Francis, —[ see how itis with you. Youdon't kuow 
where to go for a dinner; and so you are for coming to 
me. IT hear you have been idler than usual, sinee you 
were in my service 3; always running after the hounds, 
whenever you could get anybody to trust you with a 
horse. I hear you are got among the Tories, and that 
vou said onee you were one of them: you must have 
Leen im your eups. 
below Stairs, | suppose, and wanted them to call you 
Lord Burdett. You have always had a hankering after 
had company, whatever I could do to keep you out of 


it. You want to tell me a cock-and-a-bull story about ! 


I always thought | Revolution. 


that fellow Brougham. = * - 
you a cunning fellow; but I never thought it would have 
come to this. You want to be, once more, besides get- 
ting a bellyfull, as great a man as ——. / 

“ Well, I believe I must indulge you. No work will 


there be for you on Wednesday ; [ ean tell you that. | 
1 : : ‘nor see that Evidence was but means to be made subor- 


' dinate to an end,—truth and justice. Metealf told me 


That is the day, therefore, for your old master to be 
charitable to you, So come here that day a little before 
even. Orders will be given for letting you in—-Your 
friend to serve vou, XC. 


You have always been a iddy fell r, ever since I have | 
ave always a viddy fellow, ever since 1 have | ; 
‘character. When Burke was shown the Panopticon 


known you ; sometimes one thing, sometimes another: 


your mother <pared the rod, and spoiled the child But | 
— -his web. Always imagery ; but when Burke wrote the 


1 am as indulgent as you are giddy.” 

Qj P ~~ "O97 Pre , $c Y sf ; } 

sixteen vears before this, in 1812, we find him 
looking through Burdett as keenly as at a later 
period, Writing to a friend then. he savs,— 
“sir Francis Burdett is still upon my hands, for a 
dinner he has been wanting to give me. anv time these 
ix weeks, offering to have anybody I will name to meet 
mie. In real worth he is far below those others: but 
being the hero of the mob, and having it in his power to 





'turbed his sense of justice. 


—_— ee 


If auy mortal can accomplish it, you ean; 
[a great mistake:] Hunt very great. 


» | 


You had been reading High Life | 


| and being rather disposed to do good, and, indeed, hay. 


ing done a good deal already, must not be neglected,” 
Of Cobbett, Bentham had a low, indeed the worg 
possible opinion ; and in this particular instance 
if not in one or two more, it may be fairly suspect. 
ed that either the cavalier treatment or open abuso 
which he received from the parties, had somewhat 
ruffed the equanimity of the philosopher, and dis. 
Yet he acknowledged 
that Cobbett, “ though the vilest of rascals,” had 


been the instrument of good,—the “ vilest,” in his 


eves, with perhaps the exception of the editer of the 
Quarterly Reriew—then Mr. William Gifford, For 
Henry Hunt, Bentham had rather more charity, 
though of both the men and their quarrels he re. 
marked,— 

“Hunt and Cobbett I contemplate with much the 
same eye as the visiters of Mr. Carpenter, the optician, 
contemplate the rabid animals devouring one another jy 
a drop of water. Hunt | never saw, nor corresponded 
with. Cobbett I saw once at the house of a common 
acquaintance ; and, without so much as the shadow of 4 
dispute, half-an-hour sufficed me for seeing him exaetly 
asheis. As a speaker, Cobbett, they say, is nothing: 
His moral char- 
acter nothing has changed, nor presents a probability of 
changing 3 his inteliectual character has received prodi- 


_ gious improvement. In the city of London, his influence 


has, of late, exercised by means of his speeches, become 


| very considerable.” 
to the best possible account in effecting his com- | 
prehensive and benevolent purposes for the cood of 


Of the large engraving, published by Bowyer, of 
the Trial of Queen Caroline in the House of Lords, 


‘he writes to Dr. Parr,— 


“You will, if Bowyer does not deceive me, see the 
phiz of your old friend among the spectators : and these, 
how small soever elsewhere, will, in this print, forasmuch 
as their station is in the foreground, be greater than 
Lords. Oddly enough made up the group will be. Be- 
fore me, he had got an old acquaintance of mine of for- 
mer days, Sir Humphrey Davy. He and I might have 
stood arm in arm; but then came the servile poet and 
novelist, Sir Walter Scott: and then the ultra-servile 
sack guzzler, Southey. Next to him, the old Radical— 
what an assortment! But this wholesale print manufae- 
turer is famed, I understand, for the scrt of knowledge, 
called knowledge of the world. His object was, to get 
sumething to mect everybody’s taste.” 

Of Burke he spoke thus to Dr. Bowring,— 

“] met Burke onee at Phil. Metealf’s. He gave me 
great disgust. It was just at the dawn of the French 
I imagined everybody would acknowledge 
it was desirable that a bridle should be put on despotic 
power. All that Burke retorted was in a word— Fac- 
tion :’ and he was very angry at the idea of any bridle 
heing put upon the king. Wyndham was also there. 
We spoke about Mridence. He did not relish my views, 


that Burke and Wyndham had a project for inviting me 


to their house. It was never realized. They discovered, 


perhaps, the train of my thoughts was of too popular 3 
project, he said, * Yes ! there's the keeper,—the spider in 


Annual Register, he did not mention the Panopticon 
among the useful suggestions of the day. I was won- 
derfully taken with his political pamphlets : their elo- 
quence—their dignity—their superiority to others. At 
that time [| was aceustomed to contrast Wilkes and 
Burke, and to think of Wilkes as a dirty, raseally fel- 
low, while Burke was everything that was noble and 
high-minded.” 


Mr. Peel did not advance in Bentham’s good 
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do a great deal of harm, as well as a great deal of good, | graces, even when he ¢ame ont in his new charac 
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wrof a Law Reformer. In talking to Dr. Bow- |“ Eldon’s eloquence is gossiping. Elenborough’s is 


. ° . . yTN ‘? r: jt is fierce al at Us ie obier J , 
ing of several of his contemporaries, he said of commanding : itis fierce a id rocious, tl eo ject oft my 
rite ' abomination. 


























































t sir Robert : “There is a pretty Tory trinity of Scotts. The two 
, é Peel is weak and feeble. He has been nursed at the | lawyers { Lords Eldon and Stowell] and Sir Walter.” 

" ate ike »oerreyhou S "9 lady wf . .* 
. breast of Alma Mater. Like the greyhounds of a lady I Upon some occasion the Master of the Rolls, Sir 


which were fed upon brandy to prevent their ae ; : 
know ; 1 sept W. Grant, had made a liberal speech, which drew 


’ -rowth, so he feeds upon old prejudices to prevent his ; . 
. mind from growing. He has done all the good he is forth this passage ina letter toa friend,— 

: capable of doing, and that is but little. Ile has viven a “Reading tother day the account in The Times of his 

1 Jight impulse to law improvement in a right direction.” | speech about the Peace, he seemed to me an animal 


“The Whigs, during their short reign, instituted a) sui generis amongst lawyers, and indeed amongst parlia- 
chair of Medical Jurisprudence at Edinburgh, which mentary men. I wish he had the Chancellor to snuff 
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(‘gnning left out as of no use, That was Oxtord ! llow ( indles for him, or do anything else, if there he any- 
. hallow! Canning and Peel are birds of the same | thing else he is fit for. The notions of the Master about t 
r feather. colonies approach nearer to what I call reason, than : 
| ADT t , . 
’ In the same conversation, he thus spoke of Cob- | those of almost anybody else I have met with. I did tee 
, ett, Owen, and Priestley,— nut know the Millennium had been so near. H F 
| . a 
. , ¢ - . . e \ € a] , : ~ ‘ s aa ‘va. meee 4 . - ; ‘ah 
é(obhett is a man filled with odium hamani generis. 5 * pacame th Stacl, though she had read his works } th 
e His malevolence and lying are beyond anything.” in her Parisian coteries, as he was duly informed ie 
is “Robert Owen begins in vapour, and ends in smoke. hy Dumont, and professed a vehement admiration abs 
n He is a eo His mind is a ee of him, the old philosopher could no more abide 
i fision, and he avoids coming to particulars. He is - a0: . 4 
fusion, « I than did little Bettine Brentano :— | 
n always the same—says the same things over and over ie 4 
‘ sgiin. He built some smail houses 5 and people, who | a pee her ey ig poet yp cnt _ : 
y had no houses of their own, went to live in those houses | SHe std to Pumont, ell Bentham, I will see nobody, 


. —and he calls this suecess.” till I have seen him.”’-—** Sorry for it,” said Bentham, 
“Ramnohun Roy has east off thirty-five millions of ; “for then she will never see anybody,”—and he would 


ne SI CEN PRAM RIA alee 
AS Rie, pater mts meena ie 
= 5 oie ness, 








f gods,and has learnt from us to embrace reason in the | Bet receive her, nor return her visit. He had a similar 5 
q cl-important field of religion.” . 4 ‘feeling towards Benjamin Constant. He called him, t 
, « Dr. Priestley was no favourite of mine. I thought ; “Constant the Inconstant ;° and when a friend asked Wi 
himeold and assuming. He annoyed me by treating | him for a letter to Constant, he said, “ No! he is getting ii 
Dr. Fordvee as an ignorant man. Now, I worshipped | proud anid aristocratical,—his philosophy 18 ipsedixitism, i : 
f Dr. Fordyce on account of his chemical knowledge. He | YoU Will differ from him, aud get his ill-will for your | tees 
: knew everything that was then known. Dr. Priestley | P&8s3 and T will = yee fF + ee ae 
, vssumed that he had made discoveries which were no Oree, When Madam de Stael called on hina, expressing | 
discoveries : for example, the mnuriatie acid in a2 vaseous an earnest desire tor an audience, he sent to tell hie Y, i 
2 hape. Ile professed to have found it. but it was found that he certainly had nothing to sity to her, and he eould . te 
. by Van Hamel two hundred years ago “5 not see the necessity of an interview, for anything the i €: 
é . 7 eee ea P r il re ay , ‘ oe : 3 
1 “Thad onee a good opinion of Napoleon: and as a had to say to him. On an occasion when Mr Edge- a4 
" French citizen I voted for his being Consul for life. 1 worth, in his somewhat pompous manner, ealled and de- aa’ 
. do not distinetly remember the grounds which induced livered the following message to the servant, in order to 44 
; me to do this: I thought it was the least evil be communicated to Bentham: “ Tell Mr. Bentham, + 
4h Ye s ae ae . ; i a ~ ’ = cei ti - ° rf + 
u “Buonaparte’s Code was only for despots. Talley- that Mr. Richard Love I Edgeworth desire psc him, fed 
| rand said my law projects were works of genius, but not | 7) he answered: “ Tell Mr. Richard Lovell Hdgeworth, is ‘i 
e adapted for purposes of tyranny.” that Mr. Bentham dves not desire to see him, if) 
. - ii ri: ¢ ‘ . ; ‘ ; iS ee 
; In a long letter to that very remarkable and Phis was certainly in direct violation of those i 











° . ne : o ens " : or ( seh as * ve : " : ‘ % a 
) really excellent person, R AMMOHUN Roy, Bentham ,; MANNS recormme nding foi HNearance, kindness, an 
addresses him quite in the oriental style,—* [y- | Courtesy, as th means of diffusing happiness, ime 
ENSELY ADMIRED AND DEARLY BELOVED ConLabora- | Which the philosopher so frequently inculeated, i 
TOR IN THE SBRVICE OF MANKIND !? In his unceasing efforts to spread his views, and 
. . . , . 4 } ‘ ° arn) : ‘ } , : ; ¢ ’ : 4 
> It may be easily imagined that the enlightened by se doing to promot the happiness of mankind, YT 
. : . . 5 - a ‘ PO Gicen 4 > . suran weer o we wv ie} 
1 and liberal-minded Oriental formed to Bentham fl BY ntham addresse | himse If to eu of Ve ry party ‘ 
> . e 7 , " , . , ¢ ¢ Fe y , 7 + q 
kind of moral antipode to such characters as Lord of whom he could hope to make ony Sees Indeed i 
Eldon. Of this great personage, he wrote in 1822,— he seems to have cared as little for Whigs as Tories, 4 
“It was reserved for these days to produce a man after his half-conne xion with that party—which # 
. who, being at the head of what is called justice, could | Never Was Intimate had been completely broken 1 ay 
' ‘it in quiet, and make a speech to any such effect as off by the death of his friend, the first Lord Lans- aD 
ms ’ » . I J . ° ‘ ° 4 | 
, this : ‘ For the office — I occupy, my inaptitude is | downe. | 
: complete: it has eve en sO? ‘ithstandi he . . . a i 
‘omplete : it has ever been so: J, notwithstanding, While labouring to organize his Panopticon, le ay 
, climbed into it: remove me out of it who can. ea lied N the inf ~' | Tories } fF 
, Many representations were made to Bentham, on the | 2PpHed to a I the influential Tories he could reach, im i 
’ ‘ubject of his Indications respecting Lord Eldon, by his | His last correspondent of that party was the Li 
professional friends, entreating him to suppress them,— | Duke of Wellington, in whom he endeavoured to 4 
1 ener ees lim, that prosecution and conviction were tind a champion of Law Kteform. The attempt bt 
4 inevitable. he Chronicle (June 18, ult) called it) . : 
“ the » was no doubt hopeless from the first ; but the Duke 
Me most daring production that has ever appeared. : ; ; ; a 7 
; Every argument that timidity and sagacity conld sug. by his determined conduct in the Catholic Eman- 7; 
gest, was, however, employed in vain... cipation question, had given Bentham some ground rT 
) He said,— of hope, and he had always replied to him courte- if 
. “One day I met Eldon at Wilberforce’s. He had got | ae ly > WFILING his inswers with hisown hand. In 
‘erior, on the subject of law reform ; and Eldonhaé a! “ Lorp Duxe,—Listen tome: your name will—ay, 
! ‘rlumph, I took no part in the argument, but ventured | shall be greater than Cromwell's. Already you are, as 
meds Joke or two, of which Eldon took no notice. I do! in his day he was, the hero of war. Listen to me, and 
tot think he understood them, you will be what le tried to be, but could not make 
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himself—the hero ot peace,—of that peace which is the 
child of Justice. 

“ After subduing the three kingdoms, he attacked the 
army of lawyers. They repulsed him. 
many for him. 

“ About sixty years ago I deserted from it, and have 
been carrying on against them a guerilla war ever since. 

“T have got together a body, whichis every day aug- 


menting. [amnowon the point of attacking them in force. | 


“The materiel of my army may be seen in the volume 
accompanying this, intituled, * Justice and Codification 
Petitions.’ 


“On the opening of the next campaign inSaintStephen’s, | 


my Commander-in-chief (a truce to his name for the 
present) will commence the attack. His baton, the Bill 
(styled the Despatch Court Bill) which I have prepared 
for him. 


absurdity so palpable, so abominable—to every 


They were too | 
_lawyer’s-profit for which it was created, be more cond. 





* Under him will serve some stout fellows, whom I am | 


occupied in enlisting and training. 
“But a truce to allegory. Itis time to speak in plain 
language. 


“Our whole Judiciary Establishment, with the system | 


of procedure, self-styled the regular, by which it works, 
is one entire mass of corruption: fruits of it, depreda- 
tion and oppression,—both upon an all-comprehensive 
its proceedings have, from first to last, had these 
for its objects and effects. Mere illusion the so indefa- 
tigably trumpeted purity of it. In comparison of the 
plunderage made by it, trifling is that made by the most 
corrupt, Whichever it is, of those whose corruption is 
most notorivus. 


seale : 


By the plunderage which they make, | 


they are always more or less exposed to punishment. 


Of that which our Judges make, the whele mass is in- 
trenched in impunity ; and by Parliament itself, under 
their influence, the fortress has recently been made im- 
pregnable. 
1822, (3 Geo. LV. ¢. 


I mean—by the Statute of the 22d July, | 
69,) by which the Judges are autho- | 


rized tou impose on the afflicted suitors taxes without | 


stint, and put the money into their own pockets. 


you will find a keep-place paper pinned. A single 
glance will suffice to show you fourteen charges. By 
the unreserved confession even of practising lawyers,— 
lawyers high in practice,—high even in Mr. Peel’s con- 
fidence,—these charges are incontestably, every one of 
them, proved. 
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word equity, or any other—suffice to reconcile yo 


10 an 


: ‘ Mouuth 
that can gulp it down, so dishonourable ? But, if not, j; 


what respect can such a delay, with the expense an) 
cive and favourable to ciri’ than to military justice » 

“No! the head of the army—in so far as it depended 
upon him—as often as a military wrong took place on: 
moment, would not wait another momeut before a 
plied the remedy. 

“There sits Lord Eldon! for five-and-twenty Vears 
and more, to the ruin of so many thousands of familjo. 
head of the law. What says this, 01 any other head o¢ 
the law, to the fire years ! Would he abate so much i 
a single moment of it! Ask him. Not he indeed. 

* Think now of the difference ! and--the cause of jt— 
what is the cause of it?) What but this :—The head of 
the army would be a ruined man—his army a ruined 
army—were he mad enough to esta//ish any such mate). 
less absurdity ; or, though it were but for a momenr. 
permit it to have place. But the head of the law, who 
not only permits it to have place, but would be ready ty 
faint at the thought of its ceasing to have place—in what 
way is ke a sufferer by it? Instead of being so, he is, 
and to a matchless amount, a gainer by it. His vast, 
his needless, his useless, his most mischievous income, 


he ap 


. 


So many times as great as that of the head of the army, 


is mainly constituted by it. 

“ Theory ! speculation ! visionary ! enthusiast ! Ut. 
pin! Of words such as these is composed the only sort 
of answer which the opposers of Law Reform—the de- 
fenders of established turpitude—are wont, or can find, 
to make to such damning truths. 

* Head of the army! I repeat the question. In any 
Court-martial that ever sits, would you have five years 
elapse before so much as the first question received an 
answer ¢ Would you have every innocent man, who, by 
some untoward occurrence, had been brought before a 


| Court-martial reyular/y plundered of his last shilling 
“Open the accompanying volume, To one of the pages | 


| tline that sum must have been exceeded. 


* The eyes of the people at large are fast opening, not | 


to say already opened : opened to the slavery in which 
they have been so long held by lawyers. Soon will you 
hear the self-emancipated slaves, chorus upon chorus, in 
full cry for justice ‘ * Away, say they, ‘away with the 
te chuical, the unintelligible mode of procedure the rv- 
gular, as the so-monstrously-irregular chaos so falsely 
calls itself. Give us the only plain,—the only intelli- 
gible,-the only honest,—in a word, the summary mode, 
(rive us the only mode employed by those who wish sin- 
cerely, seriously, and steadily, to give execution and 
effect to that rule of action for the effectuation of which 
this adjunct professes to be employed. Give us the 
mode employed in the Sma// Delt Courts. Give us the 
mode employed in the courts composed of Justices of th: 
Peace acting singly, or in any numbers elsewhere than 
in Quarter Sessions. Give us the ouly mode employed 
Where evidence is to be elicited—where information is 
to be obtained, by either House of Purlinient,—the 
only mode, in a word, which is employed where a real 
desire has place to bring out ‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Thus say already in uum- 
bers, and will say every day in greater and greater num- 
bers, the people at large. But, to crown all, speaking, 
as I do, tothe Head of the Army, I say—Give us the 
mode—the only mode- employed in and by Courts-mar- 
tial ! 

* Yes! give us the simplicity, the honesty, the straight- 
forwardness, of Courts-meortial. ° 

“Yes: look here, Duke! Here you are at home. 
Had you a military offence to try—had you a dispute to 
settle between fro officers—would you be satisfied to let 
Jice years pass before so much as the Jirst question put 


received ananswer ?) Would the sound of a werd—the 





before he received his acquittal : Well, then, if you 
would not, and forasmuch us you would not, you are as 
undeniably a theorist, a speculatist, and so forth, as J my- 
se/fam. 

* By the last returns, a sum, within a trifle of 
£40,000,000 was lying enyulphed in Chancery. By this 
By my plan, 
this vast sum would, within a trifle, be given to the right 
owners, instead of being, in so vast a proportion of it, 


_ divided by the lawyers amongst the lawyers, while the 


remainder remained in the gulph, ready to be drawn 
upon by them, as occasion offered.” 

About this time occurred the duel between the 
Duke and the Earl of Winchelsea, upon which the 
octogenarian sage reads his Grace a homily against 
duelling, commencing,— 

“ []l-advised man !—Think of the confusion into which 
the whole fabric of Government would have been thrown, 
had you been killed ; or had the trial of you, for the 
murder of another man, been substituted in the House 
of Lords to the passing of the Emancipation Bill! 

“IT told you I was your well-wisher. Even in the 
common form of a letter I never speak unadvisedly. 
now prove myself so.” 

Having adverted to a plan which he had in view, 
to put an end to “the pestilential practice of duel- 
ing,” he leads the way to a curious piece of private 
history. Hitherto it has been generally imagined 
that O'Connell had never fired a pistol in his life, 
until he had the misfortune to kill Mr, D’Esterre; 
While, on the contrary, he had been a long-prac- 
tised and an admirable marksman :— 

“T’other day, O'Connell was with me. Amongst 
other things, he gave me his history in relation to duel- 
ling. About a dozen years ago, it happened to him te 
kill his man. He declares himself, in private as well 38 
in public, and (strange as it may seem to mapy of us) as 
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judge, with sincerity, to be a believer in the 


ras 1 can . ; ; sf 
religion he professes in public. Not without visible 


gus of emotion did he speak to me of the catastrophe. 
The effect produced by it on his mind was (he said) such, 
that he made a vow, and that vow was—to make atone- 
ment for the transgression : and that atonement consisted 
in the determination never to engage a second time in 
the like contest ; but tosubmit to any insult or indignity, 
how atrocious soever, rather than seek or accept of satis- 
faction in that shape. Yes: and to make this determi- 
nstion matter of general notoriety ; and to this his de- 
termination he had hitherto maintained, and ever resolved 
to maintain, the most inviolable adherence. 

*Not so much as five minutes had the report of the 
gecurrence reached me in this my Hermitage, when I 
at down to write the scribble, which, in the original, 
would not have been legible to you: in the meantime, 
what I hear is—that instead of being the challenge:, 
which would have been too bad, you were actually the 
challenger, Which is still worse. Friends, forsooth! 
How narrow must have been the views and minds of 
friends, by whom advice, with such effects in the train 
of it, could have been given ! 

«These friends—in name, profession, and appearance ; 
to whom were they so in reality? To yourself, to the 
king, to Great Britain, to Ireland, to the human species 
at this present time ! To the same species at any future 
time /—Put to each of them these questions : and take 
note of his answers. 

“In the United States, I am neither unknown nor un- 
heeded. The President, and the present Finance Secre 
tary, were my familiar friends. Propensity to duelling 
js, in that country, the cardinal vice. 
still more than in Ireland, the p/ayue in that shape 
rays. If I live two years, or at the utmost three years 
longer, I shall be, in no small degree, disappointed, if 1 
do not see the p/ayue (as the Bible phrases it) * stayed” 


The Duke’s reply to this epistle was immediate, 
and must have been kind, for now Bentham ad- 
dresses him, “* My dear Duke,” telling him, that 
he could not afford tu lose one whom he wanted 
tymake “ greater than Cromwell,” and then comes 
astring of warning anecdotes—of duels :— 


“First, as to O’Connell’s. What I did not mention | 
before is this. O’Connell was sure of his mark. He had 
made himself so in an odd way. In his part of the 
country reigns a commonwealth of dogs: their practice 
was to attack men on horseback, biting the horse's 
heels. 

“Think not this incredible. A’ similiar common- 
wealth had place years ago, and probably has still, at 
Constantinople. Anno 1785, it made war upon me there : 
fortune saved me. O’Connell travelled with pistols, and 
practised with them upon those dogs, till he became ex- 
pertas above. Hence the contrition spoken of in my 
last. 

“2. Colonel Burr’s case. Colonel Hamilton stood in ! 
the way of his ambition. Burr determined to put him | 
out of the way. He too had made himself sure of his 
mark. Not confession this, but boast. I had it from hiim- 
self. Anno 1807, or thereabouts, he was my guest for 
months. 

“3. Target Martin’s. John Wilkes got him christened 
by this name ; the import you see already. In this 
Martin’s case, it was an affair of speculativn. How to use 
pistols, he had learnt from his target: whom to use them 
upon, from the case of St. Becket, in Hume’s History. 
George the Third was his Henry the Second. 

“4. Another case comes in this moment. Adam’s, 
Lord Commissioner Adam's ease. Shooting at a great 
man by his leave,then figuring away and making a friend 
ofhim. Speculation this in another shape. : | 

+. .  « With reminiscences such as these in his 
mind, could a man do otherwise than I have done, and | 
am thus continuing to du! Had I not, | should, in case 
of your falling a victim, as above, to rage or specula- | 
lation, read my own condemnation in my own Penal 
Code,” 


In that country, | 






WEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM, ‘54 


The correspondence between Bentham and 
O’Connell commenced in 1828, when the latter, in 
sume public speech, had eloquently attacked the 
abuses of the law, and eulogized the great philoso- 
phic Law Reformer, Jexnemy Bentnam. The whole 
correspondence is highly animated and interesting, 
from the characters of the men, and also from 
the political views which it embodies, and those with 
Which the sage wished to indoctrinate this new 
and promising disciple. 

Lord Brougham, whose forbearance, and genuine 
respect and regard, the somewhat impatient and 
testy octogenarian jurisconsult seems often to 
have tried to the utmost of man’s endurance, was 
about this time not keeping so kindly or gently to 
the leading strings in which Bentham tacitly in- 
sisted that all his * boys” should walk, — and 
O'Connell was hailed as * comforter of my old age! 
Illustrious friend! Invigorator of my fondest 
hopes!” And certainly O’Connell’s letters breathe 
admirable sentiments, and excellent tendencies. 
His vehemence or impetuosity of temperament, 
and furious outbursts of abuse, coarse invective, 
and Cross personality, often and deeply erieved 
his sage and courteous friend ; and after they had 
corresponded for some months, we tind Bentham, 
Who playfully styled now Brougham and now 
Connell his grandsons, remonstrating with him 
as,— 

* Dan, dear child,—_Whom, in imagination, I have, at 
this moment, pressing to my fond bosom,—put off, if it 
be possible, you intolerance. Endure the conception, 
and even the utterance of other men’s opinions, how op- 
posite soever to your own, At any rate, When you as- 
sume the mantle of the legislator, put off the gown that 
has but one side to it, that of the advocate.” 

O'Connell and Hunt were at this time abusing 
each other to the great amusement of the public and 
their own hearts’ content ; and Bentham, who 
endeavoured to restrain Hunt, conveys this affee- 
tionate admonition to O'Connell -— 

* What is past cannot be recalled ; but, in future, if 
he can be kept from abusing you, so much the better. 
In his pericranium, the organ of abusiveness is full a 
yard long. It must be driving at something. Driving 
at what is aluseworthy—it may do good ; for there is no 
small strength in it: driving at what is praiseworthy, 
it either does nothing, or does evil. Driving at the city 
of London abuses, he has already done considerable good, 
and is in the way to do considerably more. 

“ All that a vituperative epithet proves is—that he 
who uses it is angry with him on whom he bestows it, 
not that he has any reason for being so. 

“Should you ever again have occasion tu speak of 
Henry Hunt, I hope you will not again bring it up 
against him, as if it were a matter of reproach, that he 
sells Blacking, or anything else ; for besides that there is 
no harin in selling Blacking, the feeling thus betrayed be- 
longs not to us democrats, but to aristocrats who make 
property (and that more particularly in a particular form, 
the immoveable) the standard of opinion. Moreover, men 
of our trade should be particularly cautious as to the 
throwing into the faces of antagonists vituperation as to 
their trade ; for thereupon may come in reply—Junius’ 
aphorism about * the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong.” 

As @ literary curiosity, we copy out a Ciceronian 
epistle, which must in future times form a portion 
of the Derrynane Papers, and of the Memoirs of its 
remarkable writer :— 
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459 MEMOIRS GF JEREMY BENTIAM. 


“ Derrynane, Sept. 13, 1828. | and retains her original political feelings in great forse 
“T am here amongst my native mountains, for a few, Brougham and Romilly are the Princess Charlotte's twe 
very few weeks. I decide all the controversies in the | great heroes, whom she is continually trumpeting If 
district. I never allow a witness to appear, until the | she were on the throne, Romilly would of course be 
plaintiff and defendant have both fully told their tales, | Chancellor, Brougham either Minister, or in some other 
and agreed their points. In nine instances out of ten, high office. They are both of them more democrat). 
other testimony is unnecessary. This tribunal is so than the Whigs; and Erskine, having already been 
cheap, it costs them nothing ; and is so expeditious (I | Chancellor, would probably have been preferred for that 
decide as soon as the parties have exhausted their argu- | office, to Romilly, by the Whigs, had they come into 
ments, and offered their witnesses on the facts, ultimately | power when they were so near it. Romilly’s is the only 
in dispute) that they reserve fur me all their disputes, house [ go to; and Brougham one of the very fon 
and it appears to me that they are satisfied with the indeed, that 1 admit into mine. When the Ear} of 
gh ° > ‘ s is . . ) 
results. This deduction I the more readily draw from | Dundonald dies, Lord Cochrane, who is his eldest Son 
the purely voluntary nature of their submission to my | will succeed to the peerage ; and then it is understood 
awards. It proves, however, nothing, but as far as it to be certain that Brougham will suceeed him as mer 
. . . 2 © . e aa” 

shows me the great value of hearing the parties them- ber for Westminster.” 

selves.” 

It must be confessed that there was no want of 
“ soft sawder” in the epistles of the Liberator to 
the Hermit of Queen’s Square Place ; vet O’Con- 
nell must at the moment have felt much of what 
he expressed, and been very sincere in making 
those promises which he has not vet been able to re- 
deem, For example, the one for his long-announced, 


ever-delayed motion on Libel Law. 


From his early years, Bentham indulged jp Q 
playful strain of badinage in his conversation and 
letters ; in which vein of light pleasantry, it mug 
however be confessed, that he was not always emi. 
nently felicitous. In this style he replied to an 

announcement made by Mr. Brougham in 1827, of 
1 Opening a Budget of Legal Common Law Enor- 
mities,” or of his purpose in his own words— 


oy’ , : > , 
No one of those eminent persons, whom it filled “To lift the floodgates of w hatever stores I possess or 
Jentham with pride and hope to number among ean borrow (and herein don’t doubt your reservoirs be. 
ee ene ; : - 5 ing freely tapped) of exposition—detail—illustration, 
his disciples, seems to have piqued him more deeply | homely and retined—attack, invective, sarcasm, irony, 
than Brougham : who has accordingly been judged Droad-joke, and drollery—in short, every kind of attack, 
with unreasonable severity, and even with intoler- | 20t neglecting the pathetic, on our Criminal Code, and 
| 7 a . | Debtor and Creditor Law. I mean, moreover, to carr 
ance, as often as his compliance stopped short of eee asig er 2 “ aa ——e y 
A : ‘ vy inotion, not by moving for leave to bring in a code, 
the exact point whither Bentham wished to lead | or even one > of the said code, for I weil know all 
him. Wis differing in opinion as to the proper | powers of Church and State are against that ; but by 
course to be pursued, was too often, if not uni- | moving for a good commission, as good as the charity 
one was bad ; and I kxow that their report must produce 
‘ae : ; ; ... some proofs of changes,and large changes, being required, 
insincerity. In Isle occurs, in a characteristic These things coming trom a suction! ‘sven, ihe 
letter, the first notice of Brougham, who then stood | js making many thousands a-year by the cratt, must 
very high in the opinion and favour of Bentham, have a good efiect. And now, to answer your second 
though even thus early he had probably not been query—Why out of office is better for this great delivery 
all submission, however filled with regard and de- | than in? If I were Attorney or Solicitor General, they 
would have a right to gag, at least to mitigate me ; and 
ference :— i} want to be well delivered of my burthen before that 
“The member by whom this letter 1s franked, is the | happens.” 
famous Mr. Brougham ~pronounce Breom- Who, by 
vetting the Orders in Council revoked, and peace and 
trade with America thereby restored, has just filled the 
whole country with joy, gladness, and returning plenty. “My prarest pest Boy.—You are not so much as 
He has been dining with me to-day, and has but just” fifty. I am foursecore—a few months only wanting: i 
gone. This little dinner of mine he has been intriguing | am‘ old enough to be your grandfather. 1 could at this 
fur, any time these five or six months ; and what with moment eatch you in my arms, toss you up into the air, 
one plague and another, never till this day could I find | and, as you fell into them again, cover you with kisses. 
it in my heart to give him one—TI mean this year: for: [t shall have—ay, that it shall—the dear little fellow, 
the last we were already intimate. He is already one | some nice sweet pap of my own making: three sorts of 
of the first men in the House of Commons, and seems in | jt—], Is Evidence. 2. Judicial Establishment. 3. 
a fair way of being very soon universally acknowledged | Codifieation Proposal—all to be sucked in, in the order 
to be the very first, even beyond my old and intimate | of the numbers. 


formly, set down as coldness in the cause, or clse 


With this announcement Bentham was enchant- 
ed, and he instantly replied in his favourite style : 


friend, Sir Samuel Romilly : many, indeed, say he is so * In conclusion, hear grandpapa again, and accept his 
now. blessing, which, however, (remember!) is but a condi- 


“The editor of The Praniuwr, Hunt, has taken me tional one, and conditioned for your continuing as a law 
under his protection, and trumpets me every now and — yeformer till the end of the next session, the same bonus 
then in his paper, along with Romilly, I hear so excel- | puer Which you were on the 22d of this instant Septem- 
leut a character of him, that 1 have commissioned jer, 1927, Should you become naughty any part of that 
Brougham to send him to me. soe time, though but in a parenthesis, the Béte Noire shall 
p re : the = confidential — rd “ he set upon you, and will gobble you up at a mouthful, 

rincess of ales, in her contest with her husband. | copeamine and cr ring Soh ctandione %? 

The Princess takes in The Leaminer; and, as being in os Hee eee — spare , , 
such pointed hostility against her said husband, reads it | Lord Brougham humouring the old mans fancy, 
with great interest. The Princess Charlotte comes once | replied in the same vein :— 

a-fortnight, on a stated day of the week, | forget which, “ Dear Granxppara,— Many thanks for the pap, I am 
to dine with her mother, and there she steals a peep at already fut on it. L did not acknowledge it, being busy 
the said Lraminer. The Princess Charlotte had been | eating it» and saying nothing at meals is the way with 
taught by her father to be a great admirer of Charles yc Jittle pny i hungry . a . 
Fox. Upon her father’s casting off that party without “1 shall be in town next week late-—Yours duti- 
reason assigned, she would not go with him; but be- fully.” ; , i —* 

ing disgusted with his behaviour towards her mother, 9°" 

and on so many other accounts, alheres to her mother, The correspondence was not allowed to drop. 
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# DEAR SWEET LITTLE Porret,—If it continues, unus 
nonas pee’ it will toddle hither immediately upon its 
weturn ; and besides some more pap, made in the same 
gucepan, it will get fed with some of its own pudding ; 
for a dish there is, Which, in the vocabulary of Q. Ss. P. 


by the name of * Waster Brougham’s pudding, | 
if, in an indictment for stealing it, it were named | 
by the name of pudding, defendant prisoner would be | 


shough, 


sequitted, had the whole of the noble army of martyrs 
jissed their thumbs in proof of the fact. 
Seriously, if you think seriously of making any use 


of that stuff of mine which you have, it will be material, | 
ys]. am sure you will be satisfied,) that yon should | 


nave the earliest cognizance of a quantity of other stuff 
that is connected with it. 
“2. D. 

«At sight of this, employ two words in naming a day 
when I may expect you. All other engagements shall 
sive way to the one so made. 

“My pear Boy—You have now been breeched some 
time ; and, with a little study, you are able, 1 am sure, 
toget a short exercise by heart, and speak it quite pretty. 
Here is one for you: the next time you toddle toQ.s. P. 
jet me hear you say it; and if you say it without miss- 
ing more than four words, I have a bright silver four- 
pence for you, Which you shall take and put into your 
pocket. 

“When you say it, you are to fancy you are in the 
House of Commons; that I am Speaker ; and you sitting 
on one of the forms, with a pretty silk gown on your 
little shoulders, and a fine bushy wig on your little pate ; 
and then you start up, as fierce as a little lion, and say 
what is in the paper which is here enclosed. 

“Doas you are bid—I am sure you can, if you will 
—and the one I have mentioned is not the last of the 
silver fourpences you will receive from the hands of your 
loving guardian, 

“J, B. 

* Master Henry Brougham.” 

If Master Henry had been docile, and taken 
kindly to all of his lessons, he would, beyend a 
doubt, have stood so much higher in the good graces 
of his grandpapa, that certainly no one would have 
been found his equal. In the instance in question, 
Mr. Brougham’s plan, when propounded, fell very 
far short of Bentham’s hopes. He had already 
learned the important secret, which Brougham had 
not then learned, that it is quite as easy, uuder cer- 
taincircumstances,tocarry a great and ettectual mea- 
sure of reform of any sort, 4s one of those half-ones 
called “ a practical measure.” Under the signature 
of Misopseudo, Bentham, therefore, wrote a letter 
criticising Brougham’s measure, which was intend- 
ed for publication, though we are not told in what 
journal it appeared, or whether it appeared at all. 
Though alloyed by some degree of impatience and 
injustice to Lord Brougham, much important truth 
mingles with Benthain’s strictures. Having main- 
tained his own view'as to the parties to every suit 
appearing face to face before the Judge,—if to the 
satisfaction of the Judge the plaintiff has pre- 
Viously made ort a case for trial,—he thus con- 
tinues — 

“Mr. Brougham’s mountain is delivered, and behold! 
—the mouse. The wisdom of the reformer could not 
overcome the craft of the lawyer. . . . . 

“So would the interests of truth be served—but not 
the interests of lawyers. 

“The system of special pleading is the pregnant, the 
prolific mother of lies. That is truly a mendacity li- 
fense,—a reward and an encouragement to falsehood. 
- lies are bad,—judicial lies are the worst of all. Are 
they not, Mr. Peel? Are they not, Mr. Brougham ! 


, 
- 


" ‘ : ‘ . 
Those who like lies and lving, whether for the purpose 
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of selfish interest or those of private and public injus- 
tice, let them cling to special pleading with the tenacity 
of the fondest atfection. But if lies and injustice be 
objects of abhorrence, so will special pleading be. Mr. 
Peel will laud it, and so will Mr. Brougham. Special 
pleading cried up by both. Bavius and Mawvius! Mr. 
Peeland Mr. Brougham ! Those whe laud the one, may 
laud the other. Boys of the same school,—heirs of the 
yreachers of the same faith! Shake 
} f th me faith! Shak 
them in a bag: look at them playing at push-pin toge- 
ther. Mr. Peel will have no short pleas ; so he estab- 
lishes long ones. Mr. Brougham will tear up this and 
that and t’other root of lies, with the special care to 
plant others just as noxious in their stead. Mr. Broug- 
ham ! instead of six hours, you may talk for sixty. The 
public will be enlightened at last. They will look upon 
you as the sham adversary, but real accomplice of Mr. 
Peel, unless you can sacrifice (hard sacrifice, but how 
illustrious !) your interest and profit in this wholesale 
manufacture of lies,—of lies as mischievous as were ever 
devised by their great author and father. You know 
their paternity. ‘Is it not written in the Book (°” 
The Westminster Review commenced in 
1823, with the funds and under the immediate 
auspicesof Bentham. Inthat work, Lord Broucham 
was, to say the least of it, very unceremoniously 
handled, though for his own share in the attach, 
Whatever it had been, Bentham assumed high 
grounds of justification, But however dissatistied 
Bentham might have been with Mr. Brougham’s 
public conduct or backwardness, or however piqued 
upon personal grounds, he was always ready to 
he appeased. ‘This is no small merit in ene who 
has Leen the eggressor; which we are afraid 


Was 


| Bentham was in this particular instance. Broug- 


ham Was already Lord Chancellor, and it is pro- 
bablethat his appointment was generally known 
when his ancient friend, on the 10th November 
1831, wrote this volunteer epistle :— 


“My pear BrovuGuam,—It is with no small gratifica- 
tion that I heard Doane’s account of the kind mention 
you made of me in the short conversation he had with 
you this day: finding thereby that the state of your 
affections towards me harmonizes so exactly with that 
of mine towards you. Whatsoever may be in the West- 
minster Reciew notwithstanding, be assured that no sen- 
timent of personal hostility has ever had place in any- 
thing 1 have said of you there or elsewhere. 

“It is accordingly truly delightful to me to see such 
good reason for believing that no considerable, if any, 
uneasiness has been produced in your mind by what has 
been called my ‘ truculence :’ for assuredly, if you were 
sitting opposite me, (as I hope you will shortly be ere 
long,) it would not be possible for me to witness any 
symptoms of uneasiness on your brow, without imbibing, 
through the channel of sympathy, more or less of it. 
Not that in substance my course would be altered by 
any such irrelevant observation: for, if you were my 
brotherin the flesh,instead of being my soi-disant grandson 
in the spirit, (Oh, naughty boy !) never could I sacrifice 
to my regard for any individual that affection for my 
country and mankind, to which my whole soul has been 
devoted for I forget how much more than threescore 
years. As IT am dealing with you, so dealt I by my 
friend Romilly : for, on the occasion of the Westininster 
election, he being, inmy phrase, no better than a Whi, I 
wrote against him in favour of —I forget who, (Douglas 
Kinnaird, I believe,)—of whom I knew nothing, but that 
he stood upon Radical ground. What the Reriew has 


said of you, either this time or the former time, | know 


not ; nor do I think I ever shall. Sure enough did | 
send in the meat for that meal ; for it was what nobody 
else could have done ; but, as to the dressing, I neither 
know how it was done, nor who were the cooks. 

“ | have understood that it was you that let slip the 
dogs of war at me in the Ldinburgh, and perhaps else- 
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where. The more there are of them, the more tickled I 
shall be ; and in so all-comprehensive an assurance you 
would find a good and valid license, should you ever 
suppose yourself to have need of any such thing. 

“] have my views, you have yours ; but, in all other 
respects, I am—yours most truly,” &c. 

Brougham, now Lord Chancellor, immediately 


replied, and on the day we believe before the names | 


of the Grey Ministry appeared in an Extraordi- 


nary (razette. 

“ My pear Str,—Many thanks for your kind letter ; 
but how could you listen to such a tale. of tales as that 
T, of all your friends, ever could have let slip the dogs 
in the BE. R. at you? 

“The truth is, I had a correspondence of weeks, and 
all but a rupture, with Jeffrey on the subject. He had 
got committed on the point before I could remonstrate, 
not having a conception of what was doing till I saw it 
on my table in print, and published, 


MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


“ I succeeded afterwards in stopping the useless and 
worse than useless controversy between varying or dif 
fering allies ; for so it was,—not enemies. ° 

“ I want to see you one of these days ; and when y, 
summon me to dinner, I will attend ; but don’t make , 
next Wednesday, for I go that day to our soejey . 
| monthly meeting.— Yours ever.” wy 





It has heen whispered, that when this dinner wa 


'to take place, some pressing public business pre- 


vented the Chancellor from attending, and that this 
involuntary failure on his part swelled the mea. 
sure of his iniquities, to a degree that his venerable 
friend could never afterwards forgive. Of intep. 
tional disrespect, or want of regard, it is next ty 
impossible that, while his mind was in its pristine 
vigour, Bentham could have suspected Broyg. 
ham, ‘ 





AFFAIRS OF HONOUR, 


* An honourable murderer, if vou will; 


kor nought L did in hate, 


Mr. Ferpixaxpn Keane was tried at Ballinasloe | 
Quarter Sessions,on the 7th of April, for horsewhip- | 
ping Mr. Hislop, with intent to provoke him to a | 
breach of the peace. It is an ancient practice, re- 
cognised by the laws of chivalry ; but the discipline | 
used by Mr. Keane was more rude than donor re- | 
quired, having been administered with the butt-end 
of a loaded whip, which he applied with such force | 
to the back part of the prosecutors skull, as to | 
render the attendance of a surgeon necessary for 
some days thereafter. Such a horserhipping being 
deemed more than was requisite to bring a man of 
proper feeling of, the Jury, albeit composed of | 
Galway men, brought Mr. Keane zz “ Guilty ” and 
he was sentenced to an imprisonment of six 
months, 

This was sarring Mr. Ferdinand Keane right a 
for although the code of honour permits an appeal 
to the whip, in the last resort, it must be handled 
with discretion, Besides, a bludgeon is not a horse- 
whip.“ Consider yourself horsewhipped, Sir,” 
says your true cavalier, to an adversary who will 
not stand at twelve paces to be shot at, upon lesser 
compulsion ;—and suiting the action to the word, 
a switch is then laid gently across the shoulders, 
as who should say—* Exert vour imagination, Sir, 
to consider yourself horsewhipped.” 

Such a procedure is generally found sufficient to 
rouse the lion—if there be a lion to be roused. But 
it does not always lead tothe desired result ; for it 
is impossible to draw blood froma turnip. Joe 
Miller cites a case in point—in the matter of a 
certain Irishman, who had more brains than he 
wished to see blown out before his face :—** Con- 
sider myself horsewhipped, indeed! (said Pat ;) 
and is that the way of it? Well, then—vow may 
just consider yourself whipped clane through the 
lungs, witha short sword ; and so we are quits.” 

Nevertheless, the accolade L would describe 1S, in 
most cases, found sufficiently cutting. A great deal 


_daisied field. 


but all in honour.” 
Othello, 


ceeding to resort to the peine forte et dure, when 
the object is simply to draw out an opponent to the 
Honour is either a very sensitive or 
a very callous thing. If a nettle will not sting, a 
cudgel cannot provoke it. 

But horsewhipping does not always go by favour, 
or by fancy, in this manner. There are in the 
lists of honour, as elsewhere, matter-of-fact fel- 
lows, like Mr. Ferdinand Keane, who look upon 
words as things, and whose minds can no more 
comprehend the humour of horsewhipping a man 
metaphorically, than their palates can relish the 
aroma of an ethereal banquet, or their lips smack 
of champaign sparkling a /a Father Mathew. When 
such customers make up their minds to inflict a 
castigation, they do inflict it. Horsewhipping is 
no joke in their hands. 

Hfonour is not only a nice thing with these per- 
sons, but a serious thing. It abhorsa squib. The 
late Lord F french “ went out” on a time, to satisfy 
the punctilios of a gentleman who had been very 
valiant over-night ; but somehow the bite of a 
frosty morning in April so abated his rage, that he 
proftered the apology he had disdained to make 
twelve hours before. ‘ Why, see now,” said the 
aboriginal peer—* that would have done uncom- 
monly well last night: but people are not to be 
taken out of their warm beds, on'such a shivering 
sort of a morning, for nothing. We must take the 
dead cowld out of the air, by burning a little 
powdther ; but don’t let the gentleman be at all 
unasy : we'll make a thrifle of it!” He shattered 
the man’s arm; which was indeed a trifle, com- 
pared to what he might have done ; for with the 
same saw-handled tool, he could just as easily have 
bored a hole in his mazzard. 

Let a peaceable man, who desires to see length 
of days, and live in the use and enjoyment of whole 
hones, avoid collisions with blunt reasoners, who do 
not know how toabstract. To fight with the like, is 


must be left toa man’s own feelings in such affairs ; | to fight in earnest. They take everything au pied 
it being accounted a violent and unhandsome pro- | de /a lettre, as French Barrington did, when—being 
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gissatisfied with a Maryborough Jury—he was) who was rich, and admitted into society as a 
advised by counsel, learned in the law, to * chal- | gentleman, but he kept flour mills, This cir- 
jenge the array.” cumstance saved his life; for his pigs, having 
“ That's s the very thing I was thinking of,” said trespassed upon the aristocrat’s demesne, were sent 
ington ; and straightway he not only called home with their tails shaved off to the stump ; and, 

out the twelve, but, lest the right man should | of course a c hallenge was the consequence. 
escape, tweaked the High Sheriff by the nose into} Bagenal was in a fit of the gout, but he had 
she bargain. At the point of day he was on the | himself carried into a church-yard and propped up 
-round, with a cow’s horn brimful of fag r, and | against a tomb-stone, in which position he received 
, worsted stocking crammed with bullets; but the the miller’s fire. The shot struck a Death's head 
gentlemen of the jury did not attend, and it would | and cross-Lones under his elbow, scattering a hun- 
not answer to pray a tales ; so he went back and dred splinters about his ears. It was now Bagenal’s 
posted the whole panel. turn: but he disdained even to let off his pistol in 
It is possible, however, to be too polite, as was | the air. ‘ You shall never boast,” said he, haught- 
Henry Grattan, when he pinked Isaac Corry. ily, “that a gentleman’s ball traversed your car- 
Grattan was short-sighted, and wishing to bring his cass 3” and then letting down the pistol to half- 
man within the proper focus, put on one of his cock, returned it to his second, and hobbled into 

»ost bland and insinuating smiles, which, as some | his carriage. 

old gentlemen may recollect, was a rictus from ear There is an esprit de corps in your professional 
tear: then addressing Mr. Corry in his peculiar | duellist, which will shrink from nipping in the 
and measured accent, he said, * Will the honour- | bud a promising scion of the feather-spring, under 
able gentleman please to step a little nearer?” The | any provocation. © Bryan Maguire—who does not 


honourable gentleman most obligingly did so, and Remember the glories of Brian the brave t 
was winged accordingly. This was quite overds dad —Was paraded one morning, to his infinite amaze- 
ing the thing, on the side of urbanity.” ment, upon Marlborough Green, by a stripling of 


Old Sir Capel Molyneux (not the last Sir Capel, sixteen, named Rowan Cashel. Marlborough 
but his predecessor) was one of those “ butchers of | Green was then elassie ground. John Claudius 
asilk button,” who would not allow friendship to Beresford had his famous riding-house in a corner 
col in the very heat of a rencontre. When about | of it; and it was a convenient place for gentlemen 
eighty, he took oftence at something said by the | who had little differences to settle, under cover of 
late General Mahon, then a youngster and Major | the fog that arose from the marshes about the Cus- 
in the 9th Dragoons, quartered at Armagh; and tom House. But like other venerable institutions, 
he invited the Major to come out to Castle Dillon, | the Green is “ gone to the bad: being now drained 
tobe shot, and then to breakfast, with what appetite | and desecrated to the uses of the National Board 
emight. They fired a brace of pistols, the young | of Education. A Model School stands on the spot 
wldier ti aking heed to shoot wide of the gre hf head, where the twenty-pace ground was wont to be 
while the palsied hand of the old man was a sufh- | measured ; and Professor Magawley is teaching 
cent security against anything but that which, “the young idea how to shoot,’ where Bryan 
they say, may kill the d I, namely, a chance- | came down that morning, like Goliath of Gath, 





thot, i sending forth two curling pillars of smoke from 
Six rounds were exchanged in this manner, the | jis distended nostrils. 
id cock stepping out at each interval during the His opponent, a tirm-set, fierce, little fellow, was 


rloading of the pistols, to interrogate “ Mahon,” | already in waiting; and touching his hat slightly, 
as he familiarly accosted him, about his father’s) went to work at once, like a French falconer, 
agricultural pursuits, and to enlighten him upon | without a quiver in his eyelid, or a shake in his 
the relative virtues of red and white Norfolks. At) hand. Bryan stood his fire admiringly ; and the 
ast the young major got tired of the amusement, | more so, when he felt his whisker gently brushed 
and sent a ball whissing by the baronet’s ear, | by the passing missile, as it went on towards the 
which brought him to. ‘Thank vou, Mahon,” | riding-house. 
wid he, “that was well-meant,—but come along}  “ Pfa!” said he—*“* You'll do, my pigeon. J 
now; we've had enough of it. My hand's not an, prophesy that the name of Rowan Cashel will 
this morning. Let’s finish it some other time.” | stand high in the roll of history after I am gone. 
“saying, he took the major by the arm, and they Why should I endeavour to cut short a career, 
walked together into the bre: ik fast- parlour, where | which opens with such brilliant auspices? Your 
Lady Molyneux, a plous woman, was waiting with hand, young Sir; and now come, let me give you 
the family” Prayer Book open,and wondering “what | a lesson in our common art.” 
in the world had kept them so long?’ The champion’s second, a little midshipman of 
It is sometimes well to be of a lowly origin, and, | the Royal Navy, placed a fivepenny plece on the 
there fore, unworthy to be laid in the bed of honour. | flat head of the ramrod, and holding it at arm’s 
Nid Bagenal of ¢ ‘arlow, the proudest man in the | length, Bryan, without seeming to take aim for 
ting’s dominions, had a ikiuae named Weld, | an instant, sent the diminutive coin spinning 
shi nies eneniinindaemiseeeidliin a through the air, in pursuit of the yvoungster’s bul- 
* The late Mr. Thomas Galoin, finisher of the law at Kil- | let. His prognostication of the youth’s future 
“ainham, had a phrase, in the line of his business, very like fame proved him to be a discriminating judge of 
“Sat of the Great Orator and Patriot.—“ One step farther,” he | character. For Rowan Cashel has since attained 


rH ld - + i 
id say, as he settled his man upon the drop; one step | - , , . oe 
"her, for your own aise, and long life to vou!” creat renown as a Fire-eatcr, having killed his friend 
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in a duel, an assisted, on several occasions, in 


upon doing likewise. 


An antagonist, who is half a fool, is about as 
making a pass at the bright gorget, with which j 


dangerous a competitor “as you shall meet of a 
summer day.” I would rather have an appointment 
with Mr. Ferdinand Keane himself; seeing that an 


ape is infinitely a more mischievous creature than a | 


bear. One of this sort, known in the sweet county 


of Tipperary by the nom de querre of * Goose | 
Ryan,” sent a hostile message to a dragoon officer | 
quartered at Caher ; and as the bearer of the car- | 
an unmannerly gash in the right sleeve, throug), 


tel was not to be trifled with, the meeting took 
place in due course. “ The Goose” came to the 
ground, wrapped up in a light drab-coloured fieecy 
Petersham, which made hiin about as tangible a 
mark as a haycock, were any man so malicious as 
to take deliberate aim at him. But the honest 
soldier had no such intention; as he laughingly 
said to his friend, he thought it * pity to singe a 
goose so well feathered.” 

After the usual formalities, however, had been 
cone through and the parties invited to take their 
vround, “lhe Goose” suddenly flung aside his 
coverinz, and appeared laced up in a suit of black | 
from the chin to the toe, ‘*a bare forked animal,” 
like Romeo's apothecary, and offering such a pro- 
file to the gallant sonof Mars, as none but a marks- 
man, practised at splitting bullets upon the edze of 
a knife, could hope to hit. The word was given, 
and the unfortunate dragoon fell, while the feather- 
less biped capered and cackled about the iield, | 
snapping his fingers and shouting—* Oh, what a | 
coose Tam !—Oh, what a goose I am!” 

While the Galway militia was under arms, a 
scene occurred at the mess-table, showing what 
edged tools they play with who choose a ha/f- 
natural for their butt. There was a sleepy, moping 
lieutenant in that corps, who went about with his 
mouth half-open and his lids half-closed, never ad-_ 
dressing his brother officers, and when spoken to, 
replying in monosyllables “long drawn out,” which | 
he delivered in a tone pitched between a moan and 
a whisper. Ile was patient of slight taunts, proba- 
bly because the trouble of resenting them would 
have been too great an exertion ; and as for jests | 
and witticisms—spoken at him—he heeded them | 


not at all:—perhaps he heard them not. 
But on the occasion in question, one of those | 
would-be wits and couldn't be gentlemen—in 
which variety, every rank of the featherhed service 
abounded—proceeded beyond the limits of the | 
quip modest and the cut circumstantial, to express 
his wonder, * Why the d—1 Lord Clancarty had 
admitted such a spooney into his regiment at all?” 
The sleepy lieutenant rose from his chair, strode | 
across the floor at his usual pace, till he came to | 
the door, which he locked, and putting the key in 
his pocket, drew forth his cut-and-thrust sword, 
and called on his laughing insulter to “dthraw.” 
A broad grin was the only notice taken of this 
defiance. “If that won't do,’ said he, in his 
wonted sesquipedalian snuffle, “take ¢his ;” and | 
he gave him a tap on the shoulder with his | 
“ King’s-Order.” 
The gentleman's broad grin now became a broad | 


} 
\ 


stare. “ Zounds,” he exclaimed, as he lugge} 
rightly p/acing other honourable gentlemen, bent | his = blade, * would you cut my throat {,, 
/a joke?” 


that it would he 
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on* 


“ [ll thry,” replied the sleepy lieutenans 


was then the fashion to decorate and protect ¢ 
midriff of officers of a certain rank. , 


Great confusion ensued, as commonly happen 


_when half a score of Irishmen, over their thj,: 


tumbler of punch, raise a simultaneous voice ¢, 
* Paice; but before order could be restored, t}h. 
best uniform coat of the giber had been spoiled |, 


which a stream of martial ichor flowed, enough ; 


shelve any garment in the world, 


During the whole of this exciting controversy, }: 
was remarked, that the gawky lieutenant neith:, 
closed his mouth nor raised his eyelids above the; 
ordinary angle of inclination; but when all wa; 
over, and the key replaced jn the door, he uttere: 
a sort of chuckle over the remains of his tum)Jer. 
which was the only sound resembling a aug): 


that was ever known to pass through the fence of 


his teeth. tis hardly necessary to add, that he was 
let alone at the mess, after that evening. 

1 knew a booby of another description, who was 
challenged by a tenant of his own, a gentleman. 
farmer, who was bound by lease to pay him an 
enormous rent for a large tract of land. This 


| e ° 
squire was extremely pugnacious, and knew no: 
what fear meant. 


Better sport than fighting he 
would not have desired, and he was an unerring 
shot. But like most of the Thickskullo-de-Half- 
witto tribe, he was also remarkably cunning and 
fond of money. When the challenge came then, 
accompanied by some taunting language, enought» 
stir mood” in a wiser man, he declined it, alleging 
rare fun indeed to shoot the 
fellow; but then, said he, “who would pay me the 
big rent after that 2” | 

The law, as it isadministered against duellists, is 
as strange as anything else belonging to the subject. 
Indeed it is the cause, that so absurd and barbarous 
a practice still exists. Thus, it is much safer to kill 
your adversary than to thrash him,—and attended 
with less cost or bother, to blow his brains out, 
than to write a letter, upon which a criminal infor- 


/mation may be grounded. A stage coachman, who is 


apt to meet with accidents, better consults thie in- 
terest of his employer, by breaking the necks of 


the passengers, than by dislocating their limbs; 


because, in the latter case, they can sue for da- 


“mages, but in the former all accounts are settled: 


and in like manner, the law (as far as its practice 
goes) punishes the threat or provocation to fight 4 


duel, more surely and more severely, than the ac- 


tual commission of iurder in that form. It is 
“the attempt, and not the deed, that confounds. 

Had Mr. Ferdinand Keane succeeded in indue- 
ing Mr. Hislop to go out, and had he shet him 
dead, after the proper forms and moods of honour, 
does any one suppose that Mr, Ferdinand Keane 
would have been sent to gaol for six months 4s § 
criminal? Most certainly not. He would have 


gone out of the way until the Assizes. The police 


would never have made their zeal and activity com 
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spicuous, by ferreting out his hiding-place in the | 


meantime ; and when the Judges had made their 
entrée into the county town, this hero would have 
walked into the county gaol, given himself up to 
justice, (as the phrase is,) and stood his trial; if a 
trial that can be called, where the witnesses are 
not obliged to state what they know. 

The inquiry would last about half an hour; and 
then Mr. Ferdinand Keane would walk out of the 
dock, an object of universal sympathy and of par- 
ticular congratulation, “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” admired by the young ladies, and envied 
by all young gentlemen who had not yet achieved 
distinction by killing their man. 

[ do not advance this without proper warranty. 
Something better than a year ago, near to the 
same town of Ballinasloe, where this person per- 
formed his feat of horsewhipship, and received his 
due meed for it, a duel was fought, in which one of 
the'combatants was mortally wounded. It was a 
blackguard affair (if one may venture to call things 
by their proper names) about a horse race. 

Two of the persons implicated in this affair were 
tried before the Lord Chief Baron, at the Spring 
Assizes for Galway in 1841. Four individuals 
who had seen the duel, were brought upon the 
table and sworn to tell the whole truth. But, 
on being interrogated as to the circumstances 
which they had witnessed, they all declined to 
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answer, alleging that they would net consent to 
criminate themselves. 

One of these persons was the brother of the 
murdered man; and the Judge expressed his opin- 
ion pretty roundly, at his appearing to shrink from 
the question. ‘It must be a case of unparalleled 
atrocity, indeed, (said his lordship,) if the brother 
of a person who has been killed in a duel, really 
apprehends danger to himself from a disclosure of 
what he knows about the transaction.” The re- 
buke had no effect. The young gentleman was 
game, and still refused to answer. 

Another gentleman who had become accidentally 
a spectator of the encounter, and had even exerted 
himself with laudable humanity to prevent mat- 
ters from being pushed to extremity, sheltered him- 
self behind the same legal fiction, that he feared to 
inculpate himself; and the learned Judge being 
bound by the decisvion of the House of Lords— 
which he was pleased to call the Highest Court of 
Justice in the kingdom—was obliged to consent to 
these evasions. That lofty tribunal had ruled the 
point in Lord Cardigan’s Trial ; and until its deci- 
sion is qualified or reversed by an Act of Parlia- 
nent, it must henceforth be impossible to obtain a 
conviction in any case of murder, upon the evidence 
of eve-witnesses, unless they choose to give their 
testimony voluntarily and without compulsion, 





THE CHANT OF AN OLD EDINBURGIL STUDENT. 


My College days,—my College days ! 
Ill still, whilst life’s warm fountain plays, 
In glad remembrance, chant the praise 
Of days I spent at College. 
My labours easy, studies light, 
Lectures by day, my friends at night 
To meet, and join in converse bright 
Of pleasure and of knowledge. 


The pleasant strolls in Prince’s Street, 
‘Mongst brilliant crowds of ladies sweet,— 
Whose bright eyes sparkle when they meet 
Alumni bold and gay ;— 
Who fly from town when classes close, 
For then the streets contain no beaux 
Worth their regard,—Edina grows 
A waste when we're away. 
lor where are men like students true, 
‘To sport, to jest, to fight, to woo { 
“Auld Reekie” might indeed look blue, 
Should they no more return. 
The ladies pale,—shopkeepers poor,— 
Charleys would hold a sinecure,— 
lrofessors beg from door to door,— 
And good old Murray* mourn. 


But let me not desert my theme, 

Instead of Students’ life, “‘twould seem 

I'm praising Students’ selves. You'll deem 
Me rather egotistical. 

Then be those days with roses strewn, 

In memory whilst she holds her own, 

Those days when Charleys were o erthrown 
With arguments sv-fistica/, 


When cudgels rattled,— snowballs flew ; 
When Bluecoats blench’d and backwards drew ; 
When Provost, Bailies, and that crew, 

For soldiers sought in fear. 
O swiftly sped, and pleasantly, 
Those days of mirth,—those nights of spree,— 
When all was gladness — all was glee, 

Good humour, and good cheer. 


And here’s a health in glorious wine 
To all those comrades dear of mine, 
To Students all who still combine 
Pursuits of fun and knowledge. 
And here’s that fountain-head of lore, 
(And may her fame from shore to shore 
Resound until this earth’s no more,) 
Hurrah! Old Edinburgh College! A.C. G. 


* Mr. Murray of the Theatre. 


LINES 


ON WORDSWORTH’s GREAT SONNET WRITTEN ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


Many, with eye dilate, from some such perch, 
In similar observances, have seen 
he huge, wide city in its morning sheen; 
And, though they felt the longing, and the search 
Or apt expression, not could call it “ fair.” 
‘pen unto the fields and to the sky, 
The domes that seem asleep in emokeles. air, 
0. CIL— VOL. IN 


“The mighty heart,” “ the river gliding” by, 
Were felt; not also felt the power to name ; 
Bewildered intellect could, struggling, frame 
Nv utterance. But he, the mighty one, 

Had but to see to pour his words divine ; 





His eye, keen flashing, instant seized upon 
The my-terv; gave character and sign. Cc. B. 
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SUMMER READING.—THE NEW NOVELS, 


IL.—FATHER CONNELL; a Novel. 
T. & W. Boone. 


By the O'Hara Fammy. 3 vols, London: Newby; and 


IL—THE MARCHIONESS ; A Strange but True Tale. By Euzsnera Tuorxtox, Author of 


“ Lady Alice.” 2 vols. 
Hl. THE HERBERTS. 


IV.—MORLEY ERNSTEIN, or the TENANTS OF THE HEART. 


James, Esg., Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” 


Tux close of the publishing season, if it can now | 


be said ever to know a close, is, in 1842, its most 
brilliant period ;—so far at least asrespectsthe daily 
bread of the large majority of the English “ read- 
ing public :” namely, novels, romances, and poetry. 
The works enumerated above, are among the more 
choice of their kind, and, at all events, one of them, 
FaTHERCONNELL,—is destined toanexistence which 
must extend far beyond the season, and add fresh 
laurels to the most national and pathetic of the 
imaginative writers of Ireland. Although the name 


of the O'Hara Family were not emblazoned onthe | 
title-pave of Father Connell, no one who has per- | 
seventy-five, “ vet without any indication of old 


used * Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, John Doe, ov The 


Nowlans? could for a moment remainin doubt as to 


its authorship. The new work possesses, in alavish | 


degree, all the beauties, and also the idiosvneracies, 
the peculiarities, the strong mannerism of Banim. 
It displays his peculiar power of working out strong 
effects by means apparently the most rude and 
simple; of fathoming the depths and threading the 
intricacies of that greatest of all puzzles and mys- 
teries,—the human heart; and especially of those 


hearts carried in [rish bosoms, in which the horri- | 


ble and the ludicrous, the piteous, and the humor- 
ously grotesque, are cither found in close proximity 
orin fantastic combination. Itisthe charm of Ba- 
him s writings, that all his pictures, though true in 
design to universal nature, are coloured with the 
hues of Trish fancy, and are, in stvle and costume, 
strictly national, 
Irish : 
those who do not relish thein the more for this ex- 


clusiveness, 


Janim is indeed nothing if not 


and his fietions cannot be appreciated by 


If less national in his feelings, par- 
tialities, and even prejudices, he would, in) our 
opinion, be a much less powerful fictionist, and 
less worthy of admiration, though probably much 
more popular with the ordinary class of English 
readers, 

Than Farner Conneur, the hero and the Jeart 
of this new story, Mr. Banim has never painted 
anything more perfect, more true, or half so mor- 
ally beautiful. Whatever is finest in the charac- 
ters of Chaucer's good Priest, of the Viear of 
Waketield, or of Abraham Adams, meets in Father 
Connell, whose heart is a perpetual well-spring of 
overflowing love, and softest charity, and milkiest 
human kindliness, As good Protestants, we could 
be almost jealous of a Roman Catholic priest 
being made so very fascinating to the affections, 
while to the judgment he is faultless : especially as 
it seems impossible that Father Connell, unless 
vowed to celibacy, could have been, to the sane 
degree, the pitiful and tender father, as well as the 
watchful pastor of his little flock. His locality is one 


Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
By the Author of “ Elphinstone.” 5 vols. Saunders & Otley, 


3 vols. 
&e. &e. Saunders & Otley. 


By G. PR, 


which Banim has often painted ; a small provin. 
cial third or fourth-rate ancient city, with its old. 
fashioned shopkeepers, petty tradesmen and vag. 
rant mendicants; not without its religious and 
party jJealousies and animosities; but with an 
under current of kindness and neighbourly feeling 
running through all, and brought into play by 
casual events. The personne! of the good priest is in 
all probability a portrait from the life ; which some 
ininute traits of identity, such as ‘“‘ his fingers 
closing on the palms of his hands, and almost 
always working against them,” make almost a 
certainty. He was a hale sturdy man, of at least 


age about him.” 


His face showed searee a wrinkle, and it was florid: 
—not red and white, however, like some old people's 
faces, nor yet purple like those of others, as if the smaller 
blood vessels had burst, and become congealed within 
the surface of their skins ;—but it was overspread with 
a still rosy colour of health. His forehead was expaa- 
sive, and, at the temples, square ; his eves were blue, 
and generally expressing thought, and abstraction—in 
which state, they used to stare straight-forward, almost 
without ever blinking ;—yet, they often relaxed into a 
smiling, or,as it might be, moistened expression ; during 
Which change they appeared half closed, and opened and 
shut very fast indeed. His scarcely grizzled eye-brows 
were bushy and protruding ; his nose was long, large, 
but well formed, and with a broad back. His lips were 
full, and, for his age, remarkably red and handsome. 

But above all, there was about his countenance the 
indications of a great singleness, and primitiveness, and 
heauty of character ;—so that if you met him, stepping 
measuredly, yet almost springingly, along his suburb 
street, or the adjacent roads, and silently moving his lips, 
and working, as usual, the palms of his hands with his 
fingers, and taking no notice of you, though perhaps you 
might be an intimate friend, and his old eyes winking, 
and his whole face smiling to itself, you must inevitably 
have said, that the smile was not provoked by any object 
or circumstance then noticed by him, but rather that it 
came from a heart enjoying, at that moment, the sunshine 
of a virtuous, and therefore very happy intention ; or— 
excuse poor, human vanity, even in its least offensive 
shape—recollection, perhaps. 

Since the day he had become a clergyman, Father 
Connell had never altered the form or the texture of any 
article of his attire. He still wore the curious head- 
dress which his present biographers have already et 
deavoured to describe—in their tale of John Doe in fact 
—as worn by father O'Clery—or indeed, if they had told 
the perfect truth, by the celebrated Irish friar, Father 
(Y Leary. 

A painter could paint Father Connell from the 
description given. Without being the ideal of an 
Apostle, his figure, countenance, manners, and 
dress harmonize well with his genuine character 
of the most benevolent of Irish priests, the most 
kindly-natured of human beings. And such he 1s 
from first to last,—whether cherishing the orphan, 
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comforting the afflicted, reproving the vicious in 
the spirit of the purest love, or making the most 
heroic sacrifices for those he loved, and to whom 
he was bound by his personal feelings as much as 
by his pastoral office. The following scene, beside 
exhibiting Father Connell in his most engaging 
aspect, a8 an officiating priest, shows Lrish Catho- 
licity in the modesty and humility of past times, 
gnd the long way between St. Peter's at Rome and 
that little rude chapel, which is quite as hear to 
heaven :-—— 


It was Twelfth Night. Six o’clock, the hour for ves- 

rs in father Connell’s little parish chapel, jingled from 
alittle, cracked bell, set up at the top of a ruined, square, 
Norman castle, some distance from the half tolerated 
place of worship ; for at that time there existed a law 
that no Catholic house of prayer should Summon its con- 
gregation from its own walls by means of a bell ; and, 
in removing the illegal monitor from immediate contact 
with his chapel, the priest hoped to elude the pains and 
penalties awarded by this large-minded piece of legisla- 
tion, for any breach of its mandate. 

So, the little old cracked bell was ringing : the candles 
inthe two badly gilded, wooden branches, which hung 
from the ceiling of the chapel, had been lighted ; and six 
others, supported by tall candlesticks, also wooden, and 
badly gilded, on the altar, were in process of illumination, 
by the agency of a very handsome little boy, with auburn 
hair, which curled and glittered over his white surplice, 
as far as his shoulders ; and the people summoned to 
evening devotion, were coming in; or, after bending be- 
fore the sacrament, enclosed in the altar tabernacle, 
were decently taking their places throughout the poor 
building. 

In the centre of the chapel certain moveable seats, 
technically called the choir, were arranged. When put 
together they formed three sides of along parallelogram, 


BANIM'S FATHER CONNELL. 


running from the semicircular railing around the altar | 
& 5 


(which enclosed a space called the sanctuary) to nearly 
the other end of the edifice. The top of this choir con- 
sisted of three old, worm-eaten chairs, with high, trian- 
gular backs, of which the middle one aspired to the dig- 
nity of an arm chair, and further in assumption of its 
dignity, it stood upon a kind of little dais, one or two 
steps above the clay and mortar floor. At right angles 
with these old seats, and almost touching them at either 
hand, were two long benches with railed backs ; while 
plain forms continued the side lines of the parallelogram, 
down to, as has been said, the railings before the altar. 

It need not be said that the old arm chair, of little 
ease, Was occupied by Father Connell, during vespers ; 
while its two humble attendants were filled by his two 
curates. The confronting benches, proceeding from them 
towards the altar, afforded places to very religious men, 
Wearing long linen garments ; and after them, to little 
boys, wearing nice muslin surplices—the most eminent 
lor good conduct in every way, to be found in the parish, 
as well as being the most distinguished for attention to 
certain small official duties of the chapel 
infact. And upon the forms continuing the lines of the 
benches, sat a second class of pious men and boys, not 
indeed robed in white, but still honoured with the dis- 
tmetion of immediately assisting in the chant of the 
Yespers—although, be it noticed, every man, woman, and 
child of the congregation, might, if he or she liked, do 
the same thing. . . . . . Father Connell’s curates 
already stood robed ; and the old priest himself knelt, 


enfans de prere 


in silent prayer, to a kind of desk, in a corner—-no one | ; oh 
| after me, my good friends and little children: it is Twelfth 


‘round him speaking above his breath. 
He arose, and proceeded to put on his ceremonial sur- 
Dice, 
‘urward the very handsome, glossy-haired boy, who has 
en seen lighting the tall candles on the altar, and who, 
tat business ended, had been waiting in the sacristy to 
*njoy the honour of discharging a conferred duty of a 
uigher degree. In his buoyant eagerness to exhibit as 
‘A expert priest’s valet, he happened to tread too famili- 





' 


To aid him in this task, immediately bounded | 


| 





| 


arly upon one of Father Connell’s feet ; at which, smarting 
a good deal, and therefore a little ruffled at first, the 
clergyman suddenly turned round upon him ; but so soon 
as his eye rested upon the half penitent, half-laughing 
face of the blooming urchin, he could not help—for the 
old man loved the boy—smiling in sympathy ; and then 
he took him by the ear, in a make-believe show of punish- 
ing him, while thumb and finger pressed no harder than 
could a touch of velvet have done, and proceeded to ad- 
dress the offender. 

“ Neddy Fennell,” it was in a whisper he spoke, and 
there was a curious contrast between his assumed tone 
of reproof, and the reflection in his eyes of the glances 
of his half-spoiled pet ; “ Neddy Fennell will you ever 
stop doing mischief? Neddy, while you are in the house 
of God, my child, you must behave quietly, and with de- 
corum and gravity ; in the fields you may jump and play, 
Neddy Fennell, but in God’s own house you must, I say, 
be orderly and well behaved.” And again he feigned to 
inflict punishment on the boy's ear, only playing in the 
meantime with the little silky-surfaced organ. The 


moment he let it go, Neddy Fennell, covering it with his 
own hand, assumed such a farcical face of mock terror 


and suffering, and so well acted the part of pretending 
to wipe off his surplice imaginary drops of blood, which 
had trickled on it from the tyrannical pressure of the 
priest's finger and thumb, that his little companions, 
amongst Whom he now resumed his place, grew red in 
the face, with the efforts they made to suppress their 
laughter. 

The priest having adjusted his surplice, at the vest- 
ment press, stood inactive for a moment as if in thought, 
and then turned round and spoke in a low voice to all 
those who stood by . 

“The men and the boys of the choir are to wait here 
in the sacristy after vespers for me; I have something 
very particular to say to them.” 

No one distinctly replied, but there was a murmur of 
assent with a bending of many heads which gave a suf- 
ficiently satisfactory answer. 


Vespers ended, the priest, and his curates, and 


| other assistants, were unrobed, and Father Connell 


came back to his congregation. 


Were there none among them who well understood 
what his formal intimation before vespers meant! Ay, 


indeed, a good many, boys as well as men ; and they 


could searcely now suppress, although, under the infla- 
ence of a decorous feeling, they had lately done so, indi- 
cations of their knowledge of Father Connell’s intentions 
towards them, for the evening. It was Twelfth Night, 
in fact, and the majority of them knew his practices 
well, 

Ile came back to them; he gravely unrobed himself, 
not confronting them ; he bent his head over his clasped 
hands : and then he turned round, and, his face shining 
with the delight which he knew he was about to impart 
to his auditors, said— 

“ My good friends and little children, this is the season 
for offering with pure and light hearts, to a good and 
creat God, praises both in solemn hymas, and in cheerful 
acts, for the wonderful and merciful bounty of his coming 
to redeem and save us; and my friends, and you my little 
children, we have returned here after singing praises and 
thanksgivings to the Lord of Heaven and of earth ; and 
He in his love will not be displeased if we now enjoy 
ourselves in making use-—temperately, howe ver, and very 
temperately—of some of the good things which he has 
placed at our disposal—yes, my friends, big and little, 
we will now make merry amongst ourselves ; so come 


Night, and we ought to rejoice, and we will rejoice ; come 

I have prepared a little treat for you—come after me 
and let us rejoice.” 

Father Connell and his invited guests had not far to 
go to their house of entertainment, for it was not more 
than a hundred paces from the chapel. He stopped at 
the head of his troop—the urchins partly composing it, 
shouting shrilly, thongh in a low key, and the pious men 
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460 SUMMER READING. 


chuckling at their antics—he stopped, we say, before the 
humble entrance-dvor to his thatched dwelling, and after 
laughing heartily himself, knocked loudly. His old 
housekeeper, whose business it had been to prepare for 
the svirée, and who therefore expected the throng of 
revellers, quickly opened the portal to his summons, and, 
as amiably as her curious nature and habits would per- 
mit, bid everybody welcome. 

Mrs. Mulloy was a peculiarity in her way ;—tall, 
coarsely featured, poek-marked, and with an autho- 
ritative something like a beard, curling on her doubled 
chin ; and almost fat in person and in limbs. Her bear- 
ing was lofty ; her look arbitrary if not severe, and in 
every respect she seemed fully sensible of the importance 
of her station as house-keeper to her parish priest ;— 
though it was whispered that even upon him, the source 
from which she derived all her consequence, Mrs. Mulloy 
did not always hesitate to forbear from dictatorial re- 
monstrances, whenever, in the exercise of his charitable 
extravagance, she was pleased to detect a wasteful sys- 
tem of dissipation. Let it be added that her voice was 
the contrary of what Shakspeare calls, 

* An excellent thing in woman,” 
and that her master was a little afraid of its not unfre- 


quent eloquent exercise. 
Yet on the present occasion, allowing, as a great rarity, 


her usual inhospitality to unbend a little, Mrs. Mulloy, | 


inspired by the pervading spirit of the hilarity of the 
season, did, as we have hinted, behave very graciously in 
her capacity as portress. 

“Welcome then,” she huskily said,“ welcome all, and 
cead mille a faultha, to the Twelfth-night’s faste ; come 
in, your reverence ;—come in, men and boys, every 
mother’s son 0° ye.” 

“Come in my children,” echoed the old priest, gleeishly, 
“come in, in the name of God ;” and he bustlingly led 


the ‘way into his white-washed, earthen-floored, and | 
only sitting-room ; in the black marble chimney-piece of | 


which was, however, rudely carved a mitre, indicating 
that the paltry apartment had once, and very recently, 


been inhabited by a Roman Catholic bishop ; but sueh | 


was the fact ; and such were the times. Father Connell 
was himself Cathohe dean of his diocese. 
Seats of every description had been arranged all round 


the parlour ; in its centre stood a large square table, at | 


the four corners of which was a mighty jug filled with 
ale, whose froth puffed over and adown the sides of each 
vessel. Rows of delft mugs were placed at the edges of 
the table ; but the crowning feature of the Twelfth-night’s 
feast, Was a great two-handled osier basket, filled and 
pyramidically heaped up with brown-skinned, shining 
cakes of a fragrance so delicious as to perfume the apart- 
ment, and penetrating so keenly the nasal nerves of at 
least the younger portion of the guests as to give them 
fair promise of the capability of the contents of that 
basket to gratify equally and even more satisfactorily 
another of the senses. 
on the marvellous and long inherited excellence of these 
cakes. In our childhood they were termed, after the 
name of their then manufacturer, Biddy Doyle's cakes ;” 


in generations farther back they had borne, out of rever- | 


ence to their great inventor, the appellation of “ Juggy 
Fowler's cakes; and Juggy Fowler had sold or be- 
queathed to Biddy Doyle the secret of making them ;— 


but Biddy Doyle died suddenly and intestate, so that the | 


grand secret died with her ; and alas, from that day to 
this, no succeeding artiste has possessed genius enough, 
truly to imitate, in the estimation of the experienced, 
Juggy Fowler's far-famed and unique condiment. 
We have enumerated all the dainties provided by 
Father Connell for his Twelfth-night’s sviree, nor did he | 
in his heart deem anything better or rarer could have 
been supplied on the oceasion, in which opinion not one 
of his company ditfered from him: for indeed when they | 
had taken their places, as exactly observed by them in | 
“the Choir” at vespers, around the board, but at a dis- | 
tance from it, a set of happier faces could not on that | 
same evening have been seen at any other board, iat 
matter how costly, nor in any ether mansion, no matter | 


We could dilate at great length | 


j blessing. 


| how magnificently contrasted with the poor priest’, 
parlour. Our host hurried about, as if his very heay 
and soul were in the scene ;—though why our mysterjgy. 
“as if!’ There is no doubt at all upon the subject « 
his heart and soul were in it. With one or two favour. 
ites assisting him, he walked round and round the Cirele 
until each individual of ic held a “ Biddy Doyle” in on, 
hand and a merry mug of ale in the other ; and he patte, 
the children on the head ; or rallied the men on thei, 
peculiarities ; or joined in their homely jests upon each 
other ; and loud and general arose the frequent laug), 
in which none joined more gleeishly than he did ; ang 
almost as frequent as his laughter, and fully as loud. 
were his calls upon “ Peggy,” to replenish from the hal 
barrel, under the stairs, the gigantic jugs which stood a 
the four corners of the square old oak table in the middle 
of the banquet hall. 

Be it understood that all the members, men and boys, 
of our old friend’s choir were unpaid volunteers ; and 
moreover, of a very humble class in society 3 in fae 
working masons, or slaters, or carpenters, and so forth, 
or else very inferior shop-keepers—and with few excep. 
tions, the sons of all such. And yet with these men and 
hoys our good priest laughed, jested, and made merry ; 
and anon, stery-telling, himself setting the exampie, 
became the order of the evening. 





Very curious and very Irish those stories are, 
in their blended gross credulity and rich grotesque 
fancy. These were succeeded by songs ; many, 
‘and the best of them, old Irish ones, and then 
: Father Connell himself being called upon— 

| 


Tried to recollect the only song—we do not know what 
song—that he had learnt in his early youth, but after 
repeated failures in his own mind, and half irritated by 

| his sense of the necessity of contributing to the mirth of his 
revellers, he suddenly broke out into a joyous Latin hymn, 
and as suddenly stopped short, grievously scandalized at 
| himself: and then, to cover his confusion, he appealed 
to “his boys,” to help him out with “his portion of 
mirth ;” upon which all of them became dumb and sheep- 
faced, except his old pet, Neddy Fennell, who, when ne 
one else would befriend his patron, in this urgency, nimbiy 
stepped to the middle of the floor, and with the small 
portion of a “ Biddy Doyle” in one hand, and a half 
finished mug of ale in the other, sang with much spirit 


and fun, if not with skill or science, * Billy O'Rourke 


> 


| was the boy for it—whoo ! 
| This little display affected his parish priest in a peculiar 
way. Perhaps it was the first time he had ever heard 
a song of such a character ; but however that might be, 


such 2 new proof of the cleverness of his young friend ; 
and then, as the little fellow swayed his body and limbs, 
and frisked here and there, humouring the burden of his 
inelody, Father Connell smiled and winked his eyes, and 
laughed, and wagged his head from side to side, and 
almost attempted to whistle in unison with the unex- 
pected talent and capers of the public performer before 
him ; and when Neddy had finished, he beckoned to him, 
took the pretty boy in his arms, kissed him, played with 
his auburn hair, made him promise over and over again 


; 
| the old man now looked amazed, and as if admiringly, on 
| 


to be a good boy, slid a shilling into his pocket, although 


at that time neither Neddy Fennell nor any of his family 
wanted such a donation ; and finally, laying his hands 
on the urchin’s shoulders, gently forced him down on his 
knees, to give him his blessing. 

And Father Connell’s soirée almost so ended. True, 
he topped the delight of all his juvenile guests by giving 
them each a silver sixpence, as a Christmas-box ; 30 
cordially gratified and ‘made important in their own 
estimation, the seniors of “ the choir,” by very often 
shaking hands with them at parting, whilst every oD° 
received with bent heads and knees, their old pastor 
But with little Neddy Fennell he lingered 


at his humble postern door when they were quite alone ; 
again put his arms round him, again kissed him, while 
Neddy thought he felt a warm tear drop on his sunny 
cheek ; and again, and again, besought him to promise 
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to be good : sighs of apprehensive doubt for the future— 
ys we know them to have been—now and then inter- 
rupted the voice of the monitor. 


Neddy Fennell is the secondary or lesser hero of 
che tale ; and he is worthy of his high destiny, and 
of the warm affection of the good priest, who, lov- 
ing every one, had yet taken this merry and kindly 
orphan bey into his very heart’s core. 
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lay assistants, who were also appointed by Father Con- 
nell; and while the boys on the earthen floor of the 
chapel, and the girls on the galleries, assembled in little 
groups, each group attending to its own instructor, the 
parish priest walked up and down, from place to place, 


now superintending the business of one class,and now of 


The penal laws, under which the Irish Catholics | 
long groaned, were but little relaxed when Father 
Connell first became a parish priest ; and, among | 


other tyrannical prohibitions, no Papist durst then 
give instruction to youth, either privately or in 
the public schools. This unholy statute was of 
course at all times, to some extent, eluded; but 
when the detestable law was abrogated, and when 
the little ragged Papist children could legally be 
vnt to school, and even placed under Papist in- 
structors, Father Connell projected a school for the 
instruction of the children of the poor. The chil- 
dren themselves, by a happy idea originating in 
his fertile though simple mind 
of philanthropy, though far from being expert in 





tion, made the collectors of the stones and sand re- 
quired to erect the wondrous edifice. After an 


.) } } a . 2 . . bet 
fertile in schemes | head every now and then in curious criticism: and 


| at once up to him and stare into his features, he 


another. ..... . Mick had been attired indifferently 
enough ; but on a certain evening in Lent, in the dimly 
lighted chapel, Father Connell having listened to, and 
observed, as usual, his catechism classes, one after the 
other, and reprehended or encouraged, as the case might 
call for, suddenly remarked a tall and exceedingly well- 
dressed young man, in the centre of a circle grouped 
round him, very fitly discharging the office of teacher. 
The old clergyman stopped short and looked hard at the 
young man, standing at some distance from him. “ Who 
washe !” questioned Father Connell —* was he a stranger, 
or had he seen him before !"’—-he thought he had ; yet 
the dress, and even the air of the individual (for new 
clothes, when a rarity, do alter for the better even the 
very mein of their wearer) seemed quite strange to him. 
The person’s back was, however, at present, turned to 
our priest, and he longed to look into his face ; but 
feeling that it might be an indelicacy in manners to go 
walked 


down the chapel, as if quite unobservant, yet turning his 


presently he made a wide circuit, that the object of his 

arithmetical calculations—were, under his inspec- | 

him; till, at length, by prudent management, he stood 
s , 4 


immense mass of stones, of all sorts and sizes, had | 
heen collected in the wooden bowls with which the | 
priest furnished each urchin, in lieu of a hand- | 


barrow, sand was gathered in a similar way—no 
great scrupulousness being observed by the pur- 
veyors as to questions of private property, the end 
perhaps justifying the means. The history of 
Father Connell’s parish school, built and thatched 
by tiny hands, and that of the beautiful Catholic 
College, now nearly finished, at the aristocratic end 
of his native city, and already inhabited by Popish 
ecclesiastical students, walking under handsome 
colonnades in academic caps and gowns, is that of 
the Catholic faith in Ireland for the last hundred 
years—first persecuted, then triumphant. At the 


interest might not suppose he ,was rudely inspecting 


face to face before his own schoolmaster, Mick Dempsey. 
And now he opened his smiling blue eyes, and contracted 
his brows, and poked forward his head, from its usual 
erect position, and drew it back again, and stood straight 
as ever, and smiled and smiled until his whole counte- 
nance lighted up—the degree of severe authority which 
he had thought necessary to assume in it, as befitting 
his character of inspector of the catechistical instruction, 
quite subsiding ; until, finally, he nodded with undis- 
guised delight, and almost with familiarity, to his 


, quondam * boy,” now attired from head to foot in a 


period in which the story opens, the teacher of the | 


priest’s school was a certain Mick Dempsey, a poor 
lad, who had been educated in it, and who, from 


the “ priest’s boy,” had been elevated to a dignity | 


which he did not wield without control, or single- 
handed. And here we may learn one of the chief 
means by which the Roman Catholic priests of 
Ireland gain the hearts of the people, old and 
young, and, by inspiring love and reverence, spre ad 
their dogmas. 
priest, whose benevolence was unbounded, though 


In a very characteristic scene, the | 


his means were narrow, bestows a watch upon the | 
teacher, as a reward and encouragment to his vir- | 
tues and to his usefulness, in labouring among the | 


poor children. Mick had saved as much money as 
had bought him a handsome suit of new clothes. 
Hitherto— 


Every Thursday the parish priest and his curates used to 
attend, in their very humble little chapel, for the purpose 
of instructing the poor children of the parish, principally 
‘omposed of the pupils of the school-house, in their cate- 
chism ; and, during Lent, every evening after vespers 
Was devoted to the same purpose. 
taught a class ; but as the number requiring instruction 
Was large, and made up of different ages and capacities, 


7 Wee 
‘ became necessary that these clergymen should have 


“ spick and span new suit” of elegant clothes. 

But, anon, he bethought that the young observers 
around him might notice his raptures, strange and un- 
accountable to them, and that such an exhibition might 
not, in their eyes, be seemly for the place and the occa- 
sion; so he suddenly resumed his former austere bearing, 
and addressing his schoolmaster, said aloud—-laying a 
particular stress on the first word, and using much 
courtesy of manner—* Mister Dempsey, I shall be glad 
to see you below in my house, when the teaching is over ; 
and don’t fail to come, Mister Dempsey ; | have some- 
thing very particular to speak about, Sir.” oe 

The evening’s instructions terminated ; Mister Demp- 
sey followed Father Connell to his house, and found him 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

* Mick, Mick, is that you? Is that you, Mick!” began 
the priest, gently rubbing his hands within each other, 
and again smiling with peculiar pleasure, while he drop- 
ped the term ister, which he had deemed fit to assume 
in the chapel. 

* Indeed, and it is myself sure enough, Sir,” replied 
Mick. 

“Upon my word, Mick, very good-—very good indeed, 
Mick, upon my word,—-turn round Mick, my good boy, 
till | ean have a full view of you ; very nice, very hand- 
some indeed ; and very good, Mick, 1 declare you area 
good boy ; Ido declare you are—a very good boy ;” and 
while thus addressing Mick Dempsey, he turned the 
young man round and round by the shoulders ; now 


| viewing him in front, now in the back, and now upwards 


The curates each | 


and downwards, and in conclusion walking round about 
him, and clapping his hands softly together and laughing 
outright. 

“ And now, Mick,” he continued, more serionsly, after 
fully indulging his joy ; “now Mick, I like that! It 
shows that you don’t throw away your little savings ; 
and isn’t it a fine thing, Mick, for a good boy to buy 
elegant new clothes for himself, and look so decent and 


respectable in them, and not Iny them out on whisky, 
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or cockfighting, or dancing-honses, isn’t it a fine thing | 
this word “ ma-a, 


from us. 


Mick? . ... . . . Sit down Mick, sit down, 
my good hoy—Peggy !” and here Father Connell cried 
out as loud as he could, and the burly person of his house- 
keeper appeared in the doorway of the parlour. * Come 
in, Peggy, and look at Mick Dempsey’s new clothes, 
Peggy, ar’n’t they very nice, Peggy ! and all bought with 


his own earings : ar’n’t they very nice, Peguy *” and | 


he again made Mick Dempsey revolve on his axis, for | 


Mrs. Molloy’s inspection, who, with her hands and arms 


thrust up to her elbows in her capacious pockets, eriti- | 


cally analyzed her former fellow servant’s outside, and 
then happening to be in something like good humour on 
the occasion, Mrs. Molloy pronounced Mick Dempsey to 
be a first rate beau. 

“Bring Mick Dempsey a drink of ale, Peggy,” con- 
tinned Father Connell. 


SUMMER READING, 


small-clothes, locally termed a “* ma-a.” 
” 


And of CONTE 
requires some passing explanation 
It was, then, in the first place, bestowed on 
the portion of dress alluded to, as seeming to explain its 
pristine nature and quality, by imitating the bleat op 
sound uttered by the animal, from which the substanea 
of the article had been abstracted. In good truth the 
“ma-a ’’ was fabricated from a sheep-skin, thrown ints 
a pool of lime-water, and there left until its fleshy part. 
became corroded, and its wool of course separated from 
it ;—and with very little other preparation, it was they 


taken out, dried in the sun, and stitched, with scanty 


skill in fashioning it, into something rudely resembling 


“*Pon my word I think he | 


deserves a little treat,’ and Mrs. Molloy not demurring, | 
a pewter vessel of ale was shortly placed before Mick, | 
who drank from it to the health of his entertainer, and | 


to that of Mrs. Molloy also ; and here be it noticed that 
to a measure of good ale was limited all the libations in 
which our priest indulged his favourites, or himself. 
“Now, Mick, don’t you think that something hand- 
some, and respectable, and a little like what gentlemen 
wear, would be very becoming, with the new clothes, 


Mick ! a watch now, Mick, suppose a watch ! don’t you | 


think so, Mick? 2. . . And now, Mick, be- 
cause I brought you up, and because [ see that you are 
areful and don’t spend your money badly, and becanse 


| 


a pair of knee-breeches. . . . 6. Fifty shirts 
fifty little felt hats, fifty frieze coats and waistevats, ifty 
pairs of the now (we trust) immortalized ma-as, and at 
least twenty-five pairs of stockings and brogues werp 
heaped before Father Connell, in his school-house + and 
many more than fitty poor little creatures assembled, 
upon the coldest day that came that year, each hoping 
to be chosen as a fit claimant upon the bounty of his 
parish-priest. 

On entering the school-room, the good man’s compas. 
sion had been forcibly appealed to, as many of the almost 
naked children, ranged on the forms at either hand, 
turned up to his face (while their little bodies cringed, 
and their teeth chattered) beseeching, and yet doubting 


eyes, Whose lids fluttered, and conld not for a moment 
| . . . 
| meet his questioning regard, 


In fact he knew the mean. 


ing of these self-doubting, mute appeals of the wretched 


Jam sure that your good conduct gives good example, | 


J will take on inyself to bestow a token of my enconurage- | 


ment and approval, where | think it is so well due. 
Pil vive you the watch myself, Mick, to wear with your 
new clothes ; and you may tell the people when you 
take it out of your fob to see the hour of the day, you 


} 


urchins, and his primitive notions of justice battling with 
them, he was made unhappy. For in truth his keen 


i yvlance discovered among the greater number of. the 


wearers of the petitioning faces, individuals who were 


very irregular attendants in his school ; whereas the 


may tell the people, Mick, that your poor priest made | 


you a present of that wateh ; and you may tell them too 
all the reasons why he did so, just as you have now heard 
them from his own lips,— and when [T ai in my grave, 
and you show that watch as your priest’s gift, it will do 
you no harm to be a little proud of it, and people may 
not think the worse of you for having deserved it.” 

“Take this to Tommy Boyle, Mick,’ meaning by 
Tommy Boyle, a wealthy and much respected inhabitant 
of the town, fully of the middle age of human beings,on 
whom, however, he still continued to bestow the appella- 
tion, by which he used to address him a good many vears 
before, when that person was only a boy ;“ take this to 
Tommy Boyle, Mick ; I have told him in it, to give you 
a watch, to wear with your new clothes, which he will 
charge to my account : “tis not to be an expensive watch, 
Mick, because [ have not much money to spare ; but I 
have told him to give you a watch to the value of four 
pounds ; and when he gives it to you, which [ make no 
doubt he will do, wear it for my sake, Mick.” 

The young man was sincerely thankful for this hand- 
some vift, and now found words to express his feelings. 


But though the prudent and well-behaved teacher 
was thus handsomely equipped, his poor little 
scholars remained as ill-clad as ever: and it was 
Christmas-tide, and the weather very severe, when 
Father Cofnell went to the school. 

Father Connell’s business to the school-house, on the 


present occasion, Was to superintend the distribution, 
amongst the most deserving of his pupils, of certain 


elothing which he had purchased for them ; indeed if we | 
said the worst clad amongst the poor creatures, we should | 


be nearer to the real motive that guided him in his | ; Ree 
| alas ! of unfortunate young scamps, not comprised in It, 


selection of objects for his benefaction. 
About fifty suits of clothes awaited his arrival in the 
school-house, some of one calibre, and some of another : 


in fact all selected to the best of his judgment, as | 
available to bovs of from about five to twelve or thir- | ; 
| led him into a corner, where their whispered conference 


teen. They were of nearly uniform material ; namely, 


a shirt, a felt hat, a grey frieze jacket and waist- 
coat, a pair of worsted stockings, anda pair of brogues, | 
with the addition of a very peculiar pair of breeches, or 


Christmas clothing had been publicly notified to be 
intended for the most regular visitants of it, taking 
always into account the most generally deserving also; 
«0 that he plainly understood that a great portion of the 
present expectants were not, in point of strict school 
discipline, entitled to the promised periodical favours. 

And this discovery, while it grieved, also puzzled 
Mather Connell. Rigidly, and properly speaking, these 
young outlaws and street idlers, who daily sinned against 
his constant admonitions, deserved no such reward, Yet 
how could he send out again, into the snow, which drifted 
upon a cutting north-east blast ayainst the windows of 
the school-house, their little shivering carecases! He 
turned his back upon them, looked out through the 
window at the weather, shook his head, prohibitory of 
the measure, while a few drops, too warm and fresh 
from the heart for that weather or anything else to freeze, 
stole from his winking eyes. He quitted the window 
aud walked up and down the sehool-room, pondering 
over the difficulty in his way.” He sternly regarded the 
young vagabonds again and again 3 and, as if in answer 
to his every look, they cringed together, more and more 
piteously. What was to be done /~ and he resumed his 
walk up and down the room ; and finally stopped short 
again, nodded, but now approvingly to himself, and 
quite upright and austerely, went to Mick Dempsey and 
addressed him. 

* Mister Dempsey,” for in this style already noticed, 


_he always spoke to Mick, in the presence of his pupils ; 


“ Mister Dempsey, I'd be thankful if you call over the 
list of your regular scholars, and then let every boy whe 
answers to his name, come down to this end of the school- 
room';” and he bowed and waved his hand to Mr. Demp- 
sey, while pronouncing aloud his request. 

Mr. Dempsey obeyed the command ; and when the 
muster-roll had been gone through, more than twenty, 


remained huddled together at the other end of the apart 
ment, with what looks of bitter disappointment must be 
imagined, 

The priest then took Mr. Dempsey by the arm, and 


could not be overheard. 
“ Mick, the poor children below are strangers to our 
school, ar’n’t they, Mick ?’” 
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“| hardly ever saw them here before, Sir, and now | and laughed, almost shouted forth his delight, while not 
they only come to impose on your Reverence tor the | tears alone, but little streamlets of tears, of Lappy, happy 
Christmas clothing.” tears, trickled down his bleomy old cheeks. 

®Mick, this is bitter weather, and the unfortunate It was some time before his outhreak of enjoyment 
little wretches have scarce a tatter to cover them against | permitted Father Connell’s mind to recur to his engage- 


it, my good boy.” ment with Neddy Fennell ; but now enddenly starting, 
“But they have no right to get the clothes, Sir, from | he looked about him for his young friend ; saw the boy 
our own regular boys.” | standing timidly and alone, at a little distance, walked 


“ That is true ; very true, Mick ; and I knowit is a hastily to him, seized him by the hand, and under his 
bad example to encourage the idle to the loss of the | guidance went to visit the widow of poor Atty Fennell, 
industrious ; so that I believe, to speak honestly and “The Green,” so called by Neddy Fennell, had not a 
fairly, they ought to be turned out into the snow, with- bit of green about it, being a space, enclosed, at three 
out getting any clothes at all. But, Mick, they'd perish, sides, by wretched cabins, and at the fourth side by the 
they'd perish in this severe weather,they would indeed, high wall of the county hospital, within w hich that sedate 

r little creatures, they’d perish, Mick ;” and he took | edifice stood. ‘The cabins were tenanted by the poorest 
the schoolmaster’s hand and squeezed it, and shook it, | of the poor; their thatch half rotten, and falling in; 
and looked into his eyes appealingly,as if he would turn with holes in their clay walls for windows, and holes in 
him from the rigid justice of the case, to its more merci- | their roofs for smoke vents ; and if ever the semblance 
ful side. of a chimney fose above one of them, it was contrived of 

“Tt would be a cruel thing, Mick,” he continued, “to | a kind of osier work, plastered with mad. Upon the 
send them out, to have the snow and the biting wind | area of the ground thus hemmed in, presided disorder, 


ing through their naked bodies ?” ind want of cleanliness, in many inert varieties : heaps 
“It would indeed Sir, but—” of manure before each door, and everywhere about, 
The priest stopped him, before he could go beyond the carefully collected by the inhabitants, as their most 
the admission he sought for ; he did not want to hear considerable source of wealth; little pools of dirty 


the other side of the question at all. “ Well, well, Mick; | water, and puddle in all weathers ; stones, great and 
—ay;” and he more emphatically squeezed the hand he | small, wherever they eould find room ; while through 
held, while his old face grew bright again. “I think Isee | these pleasing resorts pigs grunted and wallowed, vieions 
how we are tu manage it ;” and now he whispered cer- | cur dogs barked, and gambolled, or else snarled and 
tain instructions into the schoolmaster’s ear, holding his | quarrelled, and bit each other ; miserable half-starved 
mouth very close to that organ, lest a breath of the | cocks and hens stalked here and there,in quest of some- 
purpose of his plan should be overheard | thing to pick up, and found nothing ; and half naked, 
“Give me the cat-o’-nine-tails, Sir,” he next said, in | and sometimes wholly naked, children ran, shouting, and 
aloud and tyrannical voice. playing, and enjoying themselves. 
Fronting the hospital gate, but nearer to the opposite 
And SO, hy a truly pious fraud, the good pricst side of the irregular square, the gallows destined for the 
was enabled to distribute his pile of garments reception of city maletactors of the highest degree, used, 
among the naked righteous and unrighteous alike, | 0°¢ienally— yet, we are bound to say, very seldom, 
© ths eal lia a tie a. la T recollecting the mass of squalid poverty around it : tu be 
b the number of the latter was eddy Fennell, | orected - and this was one feature of notoriety for the 
who had lately lost his father; and whose mother, | green, from which it improved on Neddy Fe nnell’s ap 
fallen into deep poverty and misery, now lodged | pellation, and was more emphatically termed Gallows 
‘ ’ Green. But there was also another trait of its celebrity, 
now to be indicated. 
. . : ; : It had, time immemorial, been a kind of city corporate 
a locality inhabited by a population which Banim | .ommonage. Everything with and without life might 


only could paint, and yet, amid all that is squalid | take possession of it ; no questions asked ; and the 
and repulsive, contrive to interest the svmpathies liberal indulgence was not loug unacknowledged. When 


o 4 = 4 , (ps it: ot 5 weineg eee mTTi¢ had heer Cooner - 
of beings, of like nature, in the fortunes of the the hospital was being built, sand 1 scooped ir 


ina wretched cabin in a thrice-wretched suburb 
named * The Green,” or * The shower of houses,” 


. . regularly, here and there, from beneath the surtace of 
miserable inmates « =e , x ys uh | 
{ mates of those hovels. But we must the green, nearest to the edifice’s site, so that, after its 


hrst turn to Father Connell, in triumph waiting to completion, and the erection of its boundary wall, hollows 
see his newly-clad boys, ere we follow him to the | remained. Upon the verge of one of those, or haply at 
abodes of sin and poverty. its bottom, some speculating vagabond pauper experi- 
, mentally ventured to erect a hovel, still more wretched 

In a few minutes the old gentleman occupied his post | than the buildings enclosing three sides of the space 
at the little gate of the churchyard of his chapel ; and | around it. How he procured the materials, even for 
half secreted between its piers he now stood. “The | such a dwelling, Heaven and he know—not we. Noone 
Bosheen,”—a solitary, and unfrequented green lane, | interrupted his proceedings, and he lived for years, rent 
running to his right and to his left. | free, and tax free ; and in every way luxuriantly free, in 

For a few minutes he waited here, smiling to himself, | his new house. His success emboldened others like 
and clawing the palms of his hands with his fingers ; | himself to imitate hisexample ; and in afew years, copies 
and anon, his ears were gratified by the expected sound | of his domicile, perhaps to the amount of one hundred or 
of 4 great many little feet, softly tramping through the | of one hundred and fifty, were to be seen on the edges, 
yet thin layer of snow, in the bosheen ; and in a few | or on the sinking sides, or in the very depths of the old 
seconds more, appeared Mick Dempsey heading his | gravel pits, and the population of the precious colony 

| 


army of newly-clad pupils, who coming on in great order, | soon became very numerous. 

only two abreast, formed a goodly column. They slowly To get into this jumble of miserable dwellings wus & 
defiled before their priest and patron, each as he came | puzzle ; to get out of it, once in,a still greater one ; for 
up, squeezing hard, betwixt his finger and thumb, the | it contained no streets, no lanes, no alleys, no enclosed 
harrow brim of his little felt hat, chucking it downwards, | spots, no straight ways, no level ways; but hovel, turned 
and the head it contained along with it; and then ab- | its back upon hovel, or its side, or its gable, or stood 
ruptly letting go, that both might bob back gain, to their upon the verge of an excavation, or upon the declivity, 
usual position, and so altogether performing a bow to his | or at the bottom of one, as before hinted. 

everence. And for every bow he got, every single one, 
Father Connell gave another bow, performed with studied 
Suavity, though his face all the while glittered ; and when 
the troop had quite passed by, he stooped forward, lean- 
ing his hands on his knees, to peep after them ; and again 
ttanding upright, he clapped those hands softly together, 


The fortuitous squatting or tumbling down of 
these hovels, had procured for the place the quaint 
appellation of the “shower of houses,” a genuine 
Irish Alsatia, with this difference, that it was to be 
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found at a not very distant day, and is not a thing 


of tradition or of centuries long elapsed. The owner 


of the cabin in which the Widow Fennell lodged is 
a rarer or more racy specimen of feminity, than 
the pious and patient suffering creature, her lodger, 
whom Father Connell had come to visit and to 
relieve, and therefore more entertaining ; and the 
hovel is the perfection of squalor and discomfort ; 
yet bright scenes of animal enjoyment passed in it. 
We pass at once to the mistress :-— 


Before the ardent little fire, and almost touching it, 
squatted a middle-aged woman, dressed in rags and tat- 
ters; cooking upon a “ griddle,” (a round flat piece of 
iron,) a cake which occupied the full space of her ap- 
paratus; and curious to relate, she was so happy in her 
den of seeming wretchedness, that she endeavoured to 
shape her cracked voice into what was intended for a 
merry song. 

Catching the sound made by the old squeaking door 
as Father Connell came in, the woman stopped short in 
her melody, though not in her cooking process; and with- 
out turning or looking behind her, she jocularly shouted 
out— 

“ Ah, then, the divil welcome you, honey, and is that 
yourself ?” 

A step or two brought Father Connell close upon her. 
These steps did not sound like those she had expected 
to hear. She glanced sideways at the feet and legs 
which now almost came in contact with her own. The 
friend she had counted on, and for whom her salutation 
was intended, certainly did not wear black knee-breeches, 
and large silver buckles in her shoes. She looked quite 
up, and recognised the formidable hat and wig of her 
parish priest; and then, with surprising agility, up she 
bounced from her squatting position, retreated as far as 
the dimensions of her dwelling would permit, and there 
clasping her hands, gazed in terror at the old clergyman. 

“Tf fear the word that is on your lips is in your heart,” 
he said sternly, “ sinful woman.” 

* Och, then, may the word choke me if—” 

“Stop !—or I fear you may get your prayer; I fear 
you will die with that very word in your mouth.” 


“1 won't—I won't, your rivirince’—I'll die a good |! 


Christian.” 


* Well, well—God mend you—God mend you!” and ' 


Father Connell passed into the inner chamber of her 
house. 

Here, not able to see distinctly any object, he called 
at the orifice, through which he had squeezed himself, 
for a light; the woman without came with some burning 


straw in her hand, which only flared for an instant, and | 


then left him in redoubled darkness. He asked for a 
eandle,and unable to produce such a luxury herself, the 
dame tucked up her tatters and left the wigwam to hunt, 
as she said, “among the good neighbours for a scrap of 
one ;” during which hunt she did not fail to telegraph 
through the shower of houses, that their most dreaded 
enemy, their parish priest, Was among them. 


Ilaving visited and consoled the dying inmates 
of the inner compartment, and resolved upon what 
was to be done for their immediate comfort, the 
priest passed out— 


Not, however, without taking the poor young widow’s 
hand again, squeezing it hard and whispering to her— 
“ I'm going from you, my child, but I won’t be long away ; 
rest you here as quietly as you can till I come back.” 

“ Where are you, Neddy /” he called out: the boy ran 
to him from one of the hobs of the densely glowing little 
fire; “give me your hand, Neddy, and lead me out of 
this sinful place, as you led me into it; and, after that, 
come home with me; yes, Neddy, my poor little boy, 
come home with me ; but we will come back soon again 
to your mother—we will indeed, Neddy—indeed we 
will.” 

In quitting the abode, holding fast by Neddy Fennell’s 


SUMMER READING, 


! 


hand, Father Connell had no eyes for anything around 
him. He did not therefore perceive, that the womay he 
had first seen cooking her griddle cake, was now siti) 
, on her heels at the fire, along with another Woman 
habited very like herself; the friendly visiter, in fac’ 
for whom she had mistaken Father Connell on his comin, 
in; and who, during his conference with Mrs. Fenne}] 
had really returned to her copartner in a certain traf, 
her body bent under a little sack secured thereo; ‘ 
hay rope passing across her forehead. 
| Upon the meeting of the two friends. a subdued 
“ whist !”—and nodding and winking towards the inner 
| 


1 by a 





room, on the part of the cook, and then, whispering ex. 
planations at the fire, enabled them to sit quietly unti] 
the priest passed out—not, however, without disagreeab], 
, apprehensions of what might be his notice of them before 
he left their house. But he did leave it, paying no at. 
| tention to them; and then, after a cautious pause to give 
| him time to get far enough away, they ventured to jp. 
dulge a few sneers and jests at his expense ; turning by 
| and by to other topics. , 
__ The two persons before us were, what is locally called 
| «6 potatoe beggars;” it should be added potatoe sellers 
too, as they certainly vended to good advantage, the 
food received as alms. Amongst the farmers’ Wives, 
whom in pursuit of their calling, they very often visited, 
one of them was inthe habit of admitting that she “sey: 
by the name” of Nelly Carty, and the other by that of 
Bridget Mulrooney; and both used to tell pathetic 
stories of their large families of orphans, and how they 
were left alone in the wide world, without a “ mankind 
to do a hand’s turn for them on the flure,” or to earn as 
much as a cold potatoe for themselves and their starving 
children. Copartners in trade, it has been said they 
were ; joint owners of their crumbling hut, they also 
were, and every article of its furniture had two mistresses; 
| and in all the hardships of business, as well as in all its 
| profits, they had share and share alike. 
| Perhaps the majority of the colonists of the shower of 
houses, living upon chance, as we have intimated, were 
| made up of potatoe beggars; as well, indeed, as were a 
good portion of the occupiers of all the miserable suburbs 
at that time surrounding our city; yet, none of then 
_seemed dissatisfied with their social position ; and, in 
| fact, compared with the less brazen-faced paupers around 
them, who were ashamed to beg, little reason had these 
sturdy vagabonds to be so. If famine did not reign over 
the land, in consequence of the destruction, by an un- 
| favourable season, of the potatoe root, “there was little 
| fear o’ them,” as they said themselves; and a passing 
| notice of the manner in which Nelly Carty and Bridget 
| Mulrooney drove their thriving trade, may prove the 
assertion, as regards the whole of their numerous and 
respectable body. 

At break of day in winter, and at six o’clock during 
every other portion of the year, out sallied either one or 
other of them; her well patched bag of indefinite material 
chucked under her arm, leaving her helpmate at home, 
to take care of the house, and perform other necessary 
duties of the firm. And suppose, Nelly Carty went out, 
Bridget Mulrooney had, compared with Nelly’s responsi- 
bilities, a day of exquisite rest,—and hence, by the way, 
arose the necessity of the extensive association of potatoe- 
beggars following their vocation, in couples at least, if 
| not in trios, or quartettos. So, Nelly went out, and after 
clearing the town and its environs, traversed a pretty 
wide district in mud and in mire, in sunshine and in all 
its contraries, hail, rain, snow, frost, fog, wind and tem- 
pest, and so forth; along high roads and bye roads, along 
hosheens and field paths ; over hedge and ditch, over hill 
and valley, until at last she succeeded in amassing in her 
sack, a creditable load, amounting to about one hundred 
weight, gained by most plausible beggary from all the 
well-known farm-houses in her chosen haunt; and also 
very often from the cabins of the working peasants em 
countered on her way. 

But Nelly was not such a fool as to carry her bag 
from door to door with any appearance of plenty in it 
So soon as it began to assume a plethoric shape, 
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hich to deposit its contents; after which, she could 
beat it quite empty and open-mouthed and beseechingly 
te the thresholds next to be visited ; and before evening 


fell, after receiving the “bit and sup,” along with her | 
, 


cnal donation of raw potatoes, at more than one of the 
eal charitable dwellings among which she quested, 
Nelly recurred with the certainty of a raven, to the 


well distended wallet ; passed a rope of hemp, or of hay 
over its middle, when she had poised it between her 
boulders; repassed the rope across her forehead ; then 
gained by the shortest cut, a place of rendezvous on the 
high road, where she met perhaps a dozen of her sister- 
ood, though by no means in partnership with her, who 
there had sat down to rest a little while, after the happy 
termination of their day's ingenuity; rested, and smoked, 


and gossiped merrily and loudly along with them ; in | 
their company walked home, bent double, though on | 


sturdy bare red legs and feet; gained the rent-free and 
tax-free dwelling, of which she and Bridget Mulrooney 
were joint proprietors ; entered it, and found Bridget 
prepared to afford her in every way a luxurious welcom- 
ing, after her tramp of at least fifteen long Irish miles ; 
relieved herself, with her helpmate’s joyous aid, of her 


formidable fardel, and sat down at the brisk little fire to | 


become very happy. And the next morning Bridget 


Mulrooney went out with the bag, of course, and Nelly | 


staid at home to enjoy her day of repose; and so, day 
after day, the year round, the business of their concern 
was regularly carried on. ‘ ‘ , 


When they became quite assured that the priest was | 
beyond hearing or observation, Nelly recurred to her | 


griddle cake, which, during his retreat into the inner 
apartment, she had not forgotten to take care of, and 
now found it done “to a turn,” and to her heart’s full 


satisfaction, as it exhibited on both sides the proper | 


speckled surface of brown and white, which demonstrated 


her culinary success. She removed it from the griddle, 


cut it up into measured portions,and placed these on edge 
round the hob, to keep them still comfortably hot. She 
then put a short form in front of the smirking fire ; and 
using a rickety old chair as a sideboard, deposited upon 
ither odd cups and saucers, as she called them—and 


indeed “odd” they were in every sense of the word, of | 
different sizes, patterns, and colours; by their sides, or | 
among them, one leaden teaspoon, a little jug with a | 


broken nose, three white delft plates with blue edges, a 
wooden “noggin” a little black tin teapot, and a wooden- 
hafted knife. This done, she drew out of one of her 
capacious pockets a flat bottle, containing whisky, which, 
when used as on the present occasion, is Jocularly termed 
“colliery crame;’’ again from the same ample receptacle 
a small folded paper, holding one quarter of an ounce of 
tea, and after it a second parcel somewhat larger, en- 
veloping two ounces of intensely brown sugar. During 
her proceedings so far, a small three legged metal pot 
had been boiling away gloriously, after the removal of 
the cake and the griddle, on the fire; with the aid of the 
wooden noggin she now abstracted from this pot, water 
to make her tea in the little dingy tin tea-pot; and, still 


continuing her allotted household duties, split the differ- | 


ent portions of her cake with the wooden-hafted knife, 

and then heaped butter upon the insides of each portion 

until the dainty was saturated through and through. 
Pending these preparations, Bridget Mulrooney, squat- 


ted on the floor, at one end of the short form, looked on | 


at Nelly’s process with very pleasing anticipations, and 
asking a careless question, now and then, and uninter- 


ruptedly extending the palms of her red hands and the | 
soles of her red feet so closely to the fire as, by nice and 


habitual calculation, barely to avoid the uncomfortable 
result of having them blistered, enjoyed, it may be boldly 
affirmed, a position and situation of great bliss. Her 
day of labour was over; she was deliciously resting her- 
‘elf; she had not to stir in the performance of any 
household duty; abundant and cheering refreshment was 
close at hand ; and she was not to go on the tramp for 
one whole day again: what earthly lot could surpass 
hers ? Ask a queen! 

Everything being in readiness, Nelly Carty also sqnat- 
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ted herself at the end of the form opposite to which 
Bridget Mulrooney sat. The pair rubbed their hands 
in gleeish anticipation; and the pig, nestled in his corner, 
thrust out his snout from his straw, regarded his mis 
tresses,and good humouredly grunted his satisfaction at 
seeing them so comfortable and se near the point of 


_ perfect enjoyment. 
niding hole glanced at; secured the mouth of her now | 


Our hostess of the evening poured out the scalding hot 
tea, sweetening it well with the thoroughly brown sugar, 
and more than once sipping with the little leaden spoon 
from both the cups before her, to ascertain, as in duty 
and etiquette bound, the quality of the beverage, accord- 
ing to the judgment of her own palate. She next infused 


| into each cup no stingy portion of the “ colliery crame,” 


which, as it gurgled through the neck and mouth of the 
flat bottle, so tickled the ears of both ladies as to produce 
a pleasant chuckle. And again the smiling Hebe of the 
feast stirred the compound mixture with her little leaden 
| Spoon, again took a sip out of each cup, wagged her 
head in approval of the final fitness of the beverage; and 
handing over one measure of it to her helpmate Bridget, 
cried out in a tone of utter joviality 
“Here, my ould Duchess—-will that lie in your way, 
we wondher?!” 
_ “ That’s nate tay sure enough, Nelly,” after swallow- 
| ing a mouthful so hot and so pungent that it obliged her 
to close her eyes during its descent through her throat—- 
|“ but [ think yourself is as much of an ould Duchess as 
I am, Nelly!” 

"Faith we're a pair of ould Duchesses, Bridget ; and 
much good may it do us, I say.” 

“There’s them is worse off, Nelly, wid our good tay 
and our butthered cake.” 

“ Well, well Bridget, alanah machree, if you were 
lookin’ at me to-day evenin’ when the ould priest came 
in! By this same blessed tay, I thought the ground would 
open and swally me. Sure I thought that ‘twas your 
four bones that lifted the latch; and, so, what does I do, 
| but sings out ‘ divil weleome you, honey,’ to the face iv 
| his big wig.” 

* Oh-a, oh-a! and what did he say to you, Nelly?” 
“He has no good will to me of ould—and he tould me 
| Vd die with that word in my mouth—but I won’t—I'll 
die a good christian yet, Bridget, as I tould him.” 

* And we'll all do that, Nelly, and why not!” 

“If there’s anything comes across you, Bridget, the 
| grass won't grow under my feet, till I hunt out the priest 
| for you, and bring him to the bedside to you—and, by 
coorse, you'll do the like for me, Bridget !” 

* By coorse, Nelly, by coorse ; but tell me what’s the 
rason that Father Connell would have an old grudge 
against you, Nelly?” 


While these luxurious dames were still enjoying 
themselves, and seasoning their repast with remin- 
iscences of early adventures in love, and in war 
with the church or the law, Father Connell re- 
turned to their door on his errand of mercy. 


| Upon now hearing a loud thumping and kicking at it, 
considerable was their surprise, if not alarm. Up they 
bounced together, and together bawled out, through the 
chinks in their door, a questioning challenge to the un- 
| expected visiters. 

| “ Let me in, ye unfortunate creatures,” answered the 
tones of Father Connell’s well-known voice, not angrily 
| however. . 
| Suppressing their sereams, shouts indeed, if they had 
let them escape, one of the ladies hastened to hide away 
as quickly as possible, all evidences of merry-making ; 
while the second, with frank and hearty avowals of an- 
swering the priest’s request, seemingly fumbled with 
| great zeal to try and open the door; and when at last 
| she did pull it open, great was her astonishment to see 
| Father Connell and little Neddy pass in, each heavily 
| laden with different kinds of burdens. 


| These consisted of clothes, bed-clothes, straw, and 
food for the perishing invalid, Nelly Carty and 
| Bridget Mulrooney’s lodger, which the priest, from 
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dread of his thrifty housekeeper’s opposition, had _ 
ingeniously purloined from his own stores, and | 
from her bed and wardrobe. Having performed | 


the burglary on his own house, he called to his 
accomplice, Neddy Fennell, whom he had secreted 
in the stable loft. He had felt little scruple in ab- 
stracting Mrs. Molloy’s blankets and linen robes ; 
but the few shillings which he borrowed for a time 
from the money begged for the support of his 
parish school, was matter of deeper concernment 
to his conscience, until compassion, and the resolu- 
tion and power of making future restitution, made 
pity triumph over scrupulosity. When his thefts 
were concluded,— 

Master Neddy Fennell saw so much drollery in the 
whole affair that, in assisting with all possible gravity, 
as he was desired to do, in every necessary proceeding, 
a looker on might have deteeted in his eye and manner 
signs of a waggish enjoyment, which, however, fully 
escaped Father Connell’s notice. 

But Father Connell was not to escape so easily. 
His “boy,” Tom Naddy, though he had detected 
the manawuvres going forward, winked where he 
had been appointed by Mrs. Molloy to wateh, 
and did not at all interefere to prevent the 


petty larency committed in that lady’s bed-room, | 


Tom Naddy, the “ priest’s boy,” becomes a person 
of great consequence in the COuUTSe of the story. 
He is the ingenious, scheming, and most devoted 
roguish friend of the hero, Neddy Fennell, the 
prime mover in the complicated machinery of the 
plot of the romance, His portrait, as we see him 
at first, is inimitable, Ile 1s seen left. by the 
houseke@per, who had gone abroad for a gossip, 
“in charge of the place,” and taking but small 
charge of it, 

As the evening was bitterly cold, Tom Naddy, the 
- priest's boy,” resolved to establish himself, while keep 
ing watch and ward, in the most comfortable position 
possible, within the house—which, as every one knows, 
or ought to know, must have been upon one of the huge 


-~' 


hobs within the capacious kitchen chimney. Yet he 


paused for an instant, refinedly canvassing the question 


as to which hob he ought to prefer to the other. That on 
which the cat reposed he finally resolved upon preterring, 
and so displaced madam puss, and sat down exactly 
where she had been, his knees up to a level with his 
chin; and as some recompense to her for his unceremoni- 
ous usurpation of her throne, he then fixed puss across 
his thighs, speaking fondly to her, and stroking her down, 
upon which his kitchen companion winked up at him 
with both her eyes, and began to purr gratefully. Thus 
established, the east wind might whistle, and the snow 
flake might dance to the tune, but neither Tom Naddy 
nor the cat chattered their teeth in unison with it. 

Tom Naddy began to dose. The sound of a lateh- 
key turning in the door of the house, fully restored him 
to his powers of observation. It was either Father Con- 
nell or Mrs. Molloy who was about to enter. If Mrs. 
Molloy, he did not care very much ; if his master, he 
did fear a remonstrance against sloth and idleness, ac- 
companied perhaps by some hard pulling at his ears; so 
without absolutely disturbing himself, he prudently bent 
his faculties of hearing, to interpret, to his own mind, 
the sound of the footstep which must follow the other 
sound he had just heard. Be it remarked. that Mrs. 
Molloy had, as well as Father Connell, a latch-key to 
the house door. ° 

In one instant he became convinced that it was the 
priest who had come in. 


But we have already seen the part which Tom 


READING, 


Naddy thought it expedient to enact. Here ;, 
Tom :— 


You were, at this time, about sixteen or seventeen 
though no one could venture to say as much by lookine 
at you. You were very significantly described by vour 
homely neighbours, as a “ hard-grown brat ;” short foe 
your years, and not making up in bulk what you Wanted 
in height. You had a jackdaw-coloured eye, of which 
Was not easy to define the expréssion. It did not y. 
hope mean dishonesty ; for, according to Lavater’s rule 
you looked straight into one’s face; yet there was some. 
thing in your glanee, which made your philosophies) 
observer curious to find out what that something was 
Again, according to the sage mentioned, your nose hag 
no hypocritical droop in it, but was on the contrary—, 
goodly broad snub; and a further and a greater puzzle 
about you was, that nobody could ever say whether jt 

was a smile or a grin, which always played around you, 
fleshless lips. And moreover, Tom Naddy, there ap. 
peared no boyishnsss about you. To be sure you had» 
certain easy slowness in your whole manner; not /aziness, 
| as your poor master would have called it, but a peculiar 
_ self-possession, often broken up by an unexpected brisk. 
~ness; and you were not a person of many words, althongh 
you whistled a great deal—not, however, it is conjectured, 
for want of thought; because your queer face never looked 
vacant; and even while seemingly given up, mind and 
soul, to produce the full pathos of * Molly Asthore.” 
there used to be oceasionally an abstract meaning in 
| your eye, foreign from your harmony, and you would 
_ wink, or grin, or smile, or wag your white-haired head, 
in the very middle of the tune. 

So, no sooner had Father Connell ascended to his own 
hed-room, than Tom Naddy, starting into one of his un. 
usual instants of energy, very unceremoniously removed 
puss from his lap, darted through the open doorway of 
the house, and through that of the little yard also, and 
almost the next minute was shouldering into the cabin 
where he guessed Mrs. Molloy to be stationed ; his as- 
sumption of briskness being, however, now forgotten. 
just as suddenly as it had seized upon him, while he 
moved very leisurely, and whistled slowly and beauti- 
fully. 

When he confronted her, Mrs. Molloy paused in the 
midst of a holding forth, her hand suspended in mid air, 
and her tongue, for a novelty, between her open lips. 

“Didn't Llave you, well latched in, to mid the house!” 
she asked in stern astonishment. 

“ There’s some latch kays that opens what other latch 
kavs shets in,” answered Tom. 

“ What's that you say?” 

“Fhu!” (shivering) “it’s a cowld bitther night to 
sleep widout blankets,” was Tom’s for-off answer, and 
he resumed his interrupted whistling. 

* Didn’t you hear me, Tom Naddy /—didn’t I lave you 
in charge of the place?” 

“ Yes ma—-ma’am’; but mostha, I couldn’t stop his 
hand, if “twas his liking to sthrip the house from the 
kitchen to the tatch on the roof in it, what I b’lieve 
he’ll do afore he laves off.” 

“It’s the masther at his work again, neighbours,” eried 
Mrs. Molloy, starting up and seizing her cloak, “jist as | 
was telling you! He won't lave himself, poor fool iv 4 
man, a blanket to cover his bed——no, nor a shirt to cover 
his ould skin! I'll tell ye something he done that-o-way, 
for the hundredth time, a little while agone—” 

Tom Naddy deemed that she was staying too long 
from home, and interrupted her—“there’s other blankets 
in the house as well as his own, and other things like 
shirts, too.” : 

She started back, asking in her gutteral tones, with 
utter surprise—* Is it my blankets, or any of my things 
you'd spake of?” 

Tom broke up his whistling only with a sedate nod of 
assent. 

Mrs. Mollov bounded, as well as she could, out of the 
-eabin. She encountered Father Connell and Neddy 
| Fennell in the middle of the yard, each heavily laden, 
/and just about to escape with their spoil, She whisk 
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the tails of her cloak over each arm, thus having her 


ds at liberty to stretch themselves out, while her. 


yoiee croaked more than usual, and the beard on her two 
chins might be said to stir and bristle. 

# Well to be sure! Isn’t this a poor case! I’m down- 
ht ashamed o’ you, Sir! It’s a burning scandal, Sir 
_an’ will you never give up these doings ‘—an’ I'll not 
etand this, Sir—an’ Ill not put up with it, Sir—an’ I'll 

ye you to know that I won't, Sir!” 

Father Connell, thus detected, after all his preeantions, 
only smiled inwardly, however, vay he said in a temporis- 
ing voice = Peggy. Peggy, anger is a deadly sin!” 

*An’ what kind of a sin do you eall thievin’, Sir. 
Yes, thievin’—J/ can eall it by no other name, Sir.” 

*Let me pass out, good woman.” said the priest sternly, 
although he was now more disposed to laugh heartily ; 
*and be patient, Peggy, be patient.” 

“Patient in troth! patient! IL can’t be patient—and 
to old Nick I pitch patience !—Look at that big hape 
gndther your arum—my own things rowled up along 
wid yours !—patient! why, if a holy saint was sent 0’ 
urpose down to keep house for yon, and to look afther 
herself and yourself, you'd torment the very life and 
swi out iv her in a week, so you would; here T am, 
from Sunday morning to Saturday night, striving, an’ 
sraping, an’ piecing, an’ patching, for the two ov us- 
an’ all to no purpose—no, but worser and worser for all 


[ean do; an’ now to make up the matther, you come ov | 


sch an evening as this, and ov sich a night as this will 
be, to make me an’ youget ourdeath o’ could in‘our beds.” 

“There is no fear of that Peggy ; we can still manage 
to rest comfortably for one short night, in a good, warm 


house; but I must go with these things, to the help of 


two poor, naked women, who might really perish before 
morning on the damp earth,and without covering of any 
kind ; so you had better let us go on onr way peaceably, 
Peggy.” 

Mrs. Molloy darted quickly at Neddy Fennell, making 
agrasp at his burden, as she vociferated —* go on your 
way !—the long and the short ov it is, since you put me to 
it, there is no blanket to lave this to-night—no, nor the 
thread ov a blanket.” 

Her master now became really severe and determined. 
He removed her arm from the boy’s fardel, put her to 
one side, and saying, “ be silent, my good woman, be 
sient, and stand out of my way ;—more than onee since 
you came in here, you have uttered sin with your lips, 
and offended me—of that we will speak another time; 
now, go out of my way, | say—lI command you;—come, 
Neddy Fennell come ;” and without further opposition 
from Mrs. Molloy, who became perfectly stunned at this 
sudden and most unexpected annihilation of her authority 
—the priest and his follower cleared the premises. 

A moment after their departure, Tom Naddy lounged 
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' was his beau ideal of luxurious indulgence. 
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placed before him the little measure of ale, with a 
foaming head on it, which he emptied every night be- 
fore going to bed, and which, with a crust to eke it out, 
A good tire, 
renewed by cinders, heated his outstretched limbs, and 
glittered in the large silver buckles of his shoes. To his 
left hand, was his allowance of ale ; to his right, pen and 
ink ; and while he sipped his beverage, and munched 
his crust, we ay transeribe— peeping over his shoulders, 
as well as the protuberance of the great wig above his 
ears will allow, the following entries, made by him in a 
curiously covered book, which he called his journal, and, 
in which, tor very many years, he had made some daily 
notes. 

*| got up at three o'clock this morning to say my 
usual matins : it threatened to be a bitter day, and a 
bitter day it has been. | went to bed at four, and slept 
very well until seven ; attended the chapel at eight: the 
snow Was peltingin my face. Godhelp the poor! Wall 
the disbeliever persuade the poor man that there is no 
Heaven ‘—he would then make the lot of the poor a hard 
one indeed. ‘Those who sleep on beds of the softest down, 
and need but to wish for everything in order to have it, 
are they as good Christians as the Widow Fennell and 
her aunt have been! God bless the good friends whose 
bounty enabled me to put warm clothing on so many 
naked children and boys this day. Mick Dempsey would 
cover the shivering body of only a good boy. Mick does 
not remember that the blast is as bitter to the bad boy 
as to the good boy ; and that the Lord doves not send the 
sunshine to the good only. It is not wise to drive even 
the most wicked to despair; if they have no hope of 
heing better, they will not try to be so; and Mick 
Deiupsey was not right when he gave me to understand 
that 1 was encouragimg idleness. Lb humbly hope that L 
was dving something that may help to change it Into 
industry. Neglected my middle of the day prayers. 
Miscrere mei Domine! Our prayers should never be over- 
looked, especially by a priest ; a priest is bound to give 
good example ; he cannot hope to do this without grace ; 
and grace is chiefly to be obtained by prayer. Repre- 
hended Peggy Molloy for her tongue and bad language 


not too severely, | think—and she seems the better of 


it; she is faithtul and honest; a faithful and honest 
servant is a treasure ; but Peggy must be taught not to 
fall into a passion ; violent anger is like drunkenness— 
for the drunken and the angry man both torget their 
wisdom ; almost as many crimes spring from the one as 
the other. The first fair day | have, | must beg all 
through the town, and then in the country, for the Wi- 
dow Fennell, her poor aunt, and young Neddy. God 
help them all. I love that little boy in my very heart ; 


| and with God’s help will be an earthly father to him.” 


to her side from the corner of an end wall of the stable, | 
round which all along he had been listening and peeping; | 


and while Mrs. Molloy still stood silent and utterly con- 
founded, remarked——* Ho ! ho !—so, the priest is to do 
whatever he likes in the house for the future.” 

“Get out, you kiln-dried brat!” was the housekeeper’s 
only reply, as she stumped in much dignity, into her 


and resumed his place and his cat upon the hob. 

We shall conclude Father Connell’s day, having 
yet to touch very briefly upon the more exciting, 
though not more pleasing scenes of the story. His 
errand of mercy is speeded. He has made the bed 
of the sick, spread comfort and peace around 
the couch of the desolate, new-made widow ; who 
had but lately been a young, beautiful, and thrice 
blest creature, the cherished wife of a loving hus- 
band, the mother of little merry Neddy ; and now 
the good man takes his way back to his own humble 
cabin, where— ; 

Ina very short time afterwards, Father Connell, and 


Mrs Molloy, and Tom Naddy, were as good friends as 
ever they had been in their lives, The housekeeper 





And so ended our priest’s entries in his journal for 
one day. 

Micah Balquhidder, in his own parish, nor yet Dr, 
Pringle of the Ayrshire Legatees, was neither more 
admirable than their Roman Catholic brother; 
though, for the honour of Protestantism, they may 


kitchen; while on his part ‘om only sauntered after her, | cope with him in warmth of charity and singloness 


of mind, 

Nelly Carty’s tales of her youth, related over 
their tay to Lridget Mulrooney, her co- partner in 
the potato-begging concern, found an eager Ust- 
ener in Neddy Fennell, who heard with astonish- 
ment and some doubt, that in an old vagrant, 
ruffian beggarman, followed by three children, and 
lodging for the night in the adjoining hovel, Nelly 
had, with love’s own eyes, discovered that very 
Robin Costigan, whom forty years before this——; 
but the deed done by a woman for her lover is, 30 
far as we recollect, quite original even in romance, 
—and, moreover, who could relate it like the 
heroine of the wonderful tale :—~ 


“Well, Nelly,” said Bridget,“ here we are on the hunkers 
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before our little fire again, and what is left of the tay | 


and the cake a’most as good as ever ; and its mad intirely 
I ain, yis indeed, to hear the rest that you have to tell 
about that Robin Costigan.” : 

“ Well an’ sure, Janna machree, Nelly Carty won’t be 
long till she satisfies you. Well, Bridget, sure, as I gave 
you to untherstand afore the ould priest kem in, Robin 
and myself were great cronies, and faix, I'll never deny 
that I liked the boy well. Bud, Bridget, sure it hap- 


pened once ofa time, that my poor Robin borry’d the loan | 
used to be too fond iv him long ago, ever, ever to forges 


iv a horse, widout axin lave ; an’ sure over again, he was 
cotch on the back of that horse at a fair in the Queen’s 
county ; and they brought the poor boy to his thrial afore 


the judge, an’ I thought my heart would break, they | 


found him guilty, an’ sintinced him to die. 


An’ sure | 


enough, the ugly lookin’ gallows was put up for Robin | 


on the Green abroad, and sure enough he was walked to 
the gallows, and it was the same I'ather Connell that 
quitted us a little while agone, that stepped out by his 
side to the gallows’ fut. Well, asthore, the day that 
was in it, was a winter's day. Ill never forget it, one 
o’ the dark, black days afore Christmas ; and the evenin’ 
began to fall a’most before he was turned off ; an’ when 
the time come to cut the rope, cut it was ; and sure mee- 
self was the very girl that caught him in my arms.” 

“ Yourself, Nelly?” half shrieked Bridget. As for 


Neddy Fennell, his jaws stopped grinding his loaf, 


while he stared in startled surprise at the narrator. 

“ Meeself, Bridget. Well, alanna-machree, sure | 
thought I felt a stir in my poor Robin,’ Neddy Fennell 
had taken another bite at his loaf, but again stopped 
short in his preparations to masticate it. 

“An’ you couldn’t count twenty afore I had him ina 
good warm bed, and Darby Croak the bleether there by 
his side ; an’ surely, surely, the stir in poor Robin got 


more life in it from time to time ; an’ surely, surely, over | 


agin, many hours didn’t go by till we had my poor fellow 
alive, an’ as well as ever—ay, an’ laughin’ heartily too 
at the brave’escape he had—tho’ that afther all might 


be a little bit iv a secret betuxt himself an’ the skibheah | 


—an’ faix we spent as pleasant a night as kem from that 
to this—in wakin’ the poor corpse, as we called it.” 

“ Are you tellin’ the truth, Nelly Carty !” gasped Neddy 
Fennell quite aghast. 

“ Wait, Neddy, my pet—sure there’s a little more to 
come. It was about an hour afore day-break, when my 
poor Robin strolled out, just to see how his legs would 


go on along some iv the roads convanient afther the dance | 


upon nothin’ they had the day afore. In the coorse iv 
the night, sure he swore a big oath to us, that he'd never 
borry a horse agin, becase they war unlooky cattle ; but 
he made no oath agin cows ; and it’s as thrue as that I’m 


SUMMER READING. 


“ Whist ! spake lower; none ov us spoke very ]o, 
but now we are to spake lower than ever—and 
good rason. IJ said that Father Connell had a cha 
eye, and that he ought to remember Robin Costigan ae 
wasn’t it he that made his sow] for him at the gullees 
fut! But the ould priest couldn't know him ‘sain 
Bridget, for Robin is changed by years, and he is changed 
by conthrivances, but J knew him+well, Bridget from 
the minute I saw him. I can’t say that he had the Same 
knowledge of me when he looked me in the face—}hy; [ 


ud yet, 
for a 


him. And I tell you I saw him this very day, ang I 
tell you more than that; I saw him in the very ney, 
house—in Joan Flaherty’s house.” ; 

Bridget Mulrooney thumped her breast, crossed Jer. 
self, and turned up her eyes. Neddy Fennel] jumped 
off the hob, breathing hard, and frowning abhorring]y 
and it would seem indignantly, at the remote end wal 
of the hovel, which divided him from Joan Flaherty’ 
house. This wall however, did not rise higher than the 
point at which the wattles of the roof commenced: x 
that an inmate of either abode, could, by standing ona 
chair or even upon a stool, peep into the other. 

After a few moments, Nelly Carty resumed slowly 
and in whispers; and Neddy again seating himself on the 
hob, changed his wide-opened, glowing eyes froin the end 
wall to her face. 

“An’ he is a beggarman now iv you plase; and he has 
a poor, withered limb, morya, an’ I seen three childher 
wid him that he takes into the street, when he goes a 
begging.” 

* Tell me this, Nelly,” asked Neddy Fennell suddenis. 
and as if wishing for an answer in the affirmative, * if 
the judge heard he was alive, wouldn’t he have him bung 
over again?” 

* Paix, an’ I’m thinking he would, my /anna; sure they 
owe him the last hanging at any rate; an’ I'd go bail 
that if they had a hoult iv him now, they’d-—but be asy 
wid your thricks, ye young limb.” 

A handful of small peebles, as it seemed, clattering 
and jingling among Nelly’s “tay things” caused her 
suddenly to interrupt herself. 

“It wasn’t | that did it, Nelly, though I often played 
you « trick before now,” answered Neddy Fennell very 
slowly, and in the least possible whisper-—* it wasn’t I 
that did it; but just turn your head behind you, and look 
towards the far end of the room.” 

* Don’t, Bridget! Don’t for the world wide,” admon- 
ished Nelly—* it’s himself is in it—I know it is; for 
there is no male crature living on Joan Flaherty’s flure 


_ along wid him.” 


sittin’ here tellin’ it, afore the mornin’ quite broke, Robin | 
borryed a nice fat cow, out of a field by the road-side. | 


Well, alanna machree, the cow didn’t turn out a lookier 
baste for Robin nor the horse.” 


* Faix an’ if he wasn’t, Neddy, my honey, he had very 


her, an’ ran thro’ the town clappin’ his hands, an’ got 
all the help he could ; an’ sure they all kem up with the 
poor boy, on the road to the fair ov Bennet’s-bridge, an’ 
he in the cow's company ; an’ so they laid hoult on him, 


So neither of the good ladies obeyed Neddy Fennell’s 
command. The boy, however, saw indistinctly, in the 
almost complete darkness, at the remote point he peered 
at, the head and shoulders of a man elevated over the 


| imperfect division wall. 
“What's that you’re goin’ to say now!” again inter- | 
rupted Neddy Fennell,“ was he hanged overagain, Nelly?” | 


“Is the ould priest gone?” asked this apparition, in 
stealthy and husky tones. Nelly winked at Bridget to 


| answer, and Bridget accordingly said—* he is gone these 
little to spare that he wasn’t; for the man that thought | 
he had a betther right to the cow than Robin, soon missed | 


an’ made him turn back, without the cow, and they | 


rammed him into their gaol again.” 
“Well,” whispered Neddy. 


“Well, a-cuishla-gal-machree, there le was, shure | 


enough—only not for a long time, for, well became 


Robin, he found manes ov breaking out ov their gaol, an’ | 


from that blessed hour to this no livin’ creature but my- 
self ever set eyes on him in the town. 
well to me, Bridget, and you, Neddy Fennell; afther five 
an’ thirty years is past an’ gone, an’ I an ould woman, 
I seen Robin Costigan this day, as sure as I now see ye 
both forenent me.” 

Many were the ejaculations of surprise, and indeed 
almost of terror, uttered by the listeners. “ And to-day, 
Nelly? when! where! how?” they asked together. 


But now listen | 


three hours, neighbour.”—* Will he come again to night, 
ye ould collochs?” continued the same voice. “ No, 
surely, neighbour, he is gone for this night, sartin.”— 
“* Bannath lath, then,’ and the head and shoulders dis- 
appeared. A dead silence sueceeded. Nelly Carty held 
up her hand, and significantly looked her meaning a 
Bridget Mulrooney, who, in return, nodded her head. 

“ Neddy Fennell,” added Nelly, “ for the worth of the 
life that’s in you, and that’s in all our bodies,”—she 
whispered these words into his very ear—* don’t let out 
0 you a breath of what you have heard here this night; 
mind my words.” 

They all went to bed, Neddy lying down on some 
straw, confronting that side of the house occupied by 
Monsieur the pig; while his gentle hostesses unfolding 
certain rolled-up parcels in the corners to the right and 
left of the fire-place, but which, after all, contained only 


straw pallets, with very wretched covering, made their 


; 


' 


own couches thereof. 


The idea of the man nearly twice-hung long 
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hefore his own mother was born, and now alive and | 
within a few yards of him, took such possession | 
of Neddy Fennell’s head that he could not sleep. 
Neddy and Robin Costigan were not thus to part. 
The excited boy’s nocturnal watch, and their earl y 
encounters, exhibit Neddy as the most brave and | 
aenerous of Lilliputian heroes. Having moved the | 
jearts of all “the Christian people,” and especially | 
of the women, by his pathetic street appeals for his 
« desolate orphans,” the felon beggar, « brutal ruf- 
fan, who is portrayed with great force, returned to 
his lair, and was attacked by Neddy for ill-treating | 
3 lovely little girl who accompanied him. 
The opportune appearance of Father Connell, | 


at this time, saved both Nelly and Neddy, the | 
one from the dangerous recognition, the eran 
from the summary vengeance of the ferocious | 
rufian,—but Neddy had thenceforward a deadly | 
enemy. Years pass away, and Neddy’s school- 
master, and school companions, and the folks 
of note in his native town, give the author an 
opportunity of writing what may be his actual 
reminiscences, and, in part, genuine autobio- 
graphy. We give but one scene, which is highly 
characteristic of the time in which it passed, and 
the place in which it is laid. Something resem- 
bling Dicky Wresham’s school may still be found 
lingering in quiet out-of-the-way country towns; 
though reading-rooms, newspapers, politics, and 
periodicals, have made great encroachments on such | 
seminaries :— 








It is still a bitter December morning, not a great 
many removed from that with which we have last had 
todo. Dicky Wresham runs to his open door, peeps upand 
down the street; runs in again to his drugs, and out 
again in a few minutes, to take another peep. He evi- 
dently expects the arrival of some person, or persons, 
and he is very anxious and fidgety on the point. And 
one by one the wished for visiters arrive, and one by one 
he greets them heartily. 

Are they customers! No: they are individuals who, 
every day in the year, come to polish the bottoms of the 
old black-leather chairs, within doors, if it be inclement 
weather; or else the window stools in the street, if it be 
fair weather ; and they come each to empty his budget 
of small gossip, or to have a similar one emptied into 
him; or to join, open-mouthed, in scandal, not always of 
a harmless nature, or to make remarks on all passers by 
inthe streets ; or, in a word, idly to spend their idle 
time, in the best way they can possibly devise. So Dick 
Wresham has them almost all about him for the day, at 
which he rubs his hands and looks fully happy—and he 
is so; for, doubtless, a stock of capital gossip, and scur- 
rility, and fun,is now laid in for him; and Dick’s craving 
appetite for such mentai food would be satisfied every 
morning as soon as ever he had powdered his head and 
eoat collar. 

_ And this assemblage, in Dick’s laboratory, was fami- 
liarly known, through the town, as “ Dick Wresham’s | 
schoo),”’ They also styled themselves “ gentlemen ;” | 
and Dick and many others admitted the title, though a — 
g00d many people besides questioned whether the stand- | 
ard used Ly the little apothecary and his immediate | 
friends, for measuring a “ gentleman,” agreed, in all re- 
‘pects, with that adopted for the same purpose by , 
“Ulster King-at-arms.” But however this may be, the 
school has now assembled. All the scholars are, upon 
this particular morning, within doors, of course, the 
Weather not permitting a meeting in the openair. Two 
of their number post themselves as sentinels of observa- 
tion, face to face, against the jambs of the doorway, and 
their business is to look out for objects and subjects of | 
‘ommentary, among the simple people who pass by; or 
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haply (for the videttes are great wags) to beckon some 
one of the simplest among the simple into Dick Wres- 


_ham’s school-room, and there exercise some practical 
| joke—that smallest and most country-townish way of 
_ pretending to wit. A few of Dick Wresham’s school 


may just be pencilled in. 

Gaby Mac Neary was one of them. He had begun 
life with, as he himself would beautifully express it, “a 
blue look-out ;” that is, with little to recommend him, 
except a handsome person, and a good flow of red Pro- 
testant blood in his veins. These two qualities, however 
slender they might prove in other countries, gained him 
a rich enough wife in Ireland; legacies from her relatives 
afterwards dropt in, so that he was now, at an advanced 
age, able to live “ genteelly,” that is, without doing any 
one earthly thing, except to eat, drink, and sleep, and 


| have his own way, right or wrong; and Dicky Wresham 


accordingly wrote him down “ gentleman.” 
Gaby was tall and bulky, but stooped in his shoulders. 
He could not be said to have an ill-tempered face ; but 


| it had a domineering look, befitting a person of much 


importance in the world, both as to rank and religious 
creed ; and this was one of the characteristics of what 
the Papists of the time used to term a “ Protestant face.” 

Jack Mac Carthy was another of the school; whilom 
a gauger, but now retired on a pension and some money 
to boot. He was a sturdy-built, low sized * gentleman ” 
of about sixty, with tremendous grey eye-brows, always 
knit together, and a huge projecting under lip. He 
seemed as if ever revolving some unpleasant subject; and 
Jack was said to have a “ Protestant face ” too; that is, 
he looked as if he did not like a Papist, and was there- 
fore conscious that a Papist could not like him. 

And Kit Hunter was upon this morning at “ school ” 
also; and he possessed property sufficient, we will not 
stop to say exactly how obtained, to satisfy Dick Wres- 
ham of his pretensions to be admitted into his seminary. 
The wrinkles about Kit’s mouth, had formed themselves 
into a perpetual smile. He was known as the shadow 


of the great personage of the town, whether a lord or a 


baronet shall not now be told. He constantly attended the 
great man’s levée, was honoured by being leant upon by 
him, whenever he flattered the streets by walking 
through them; he was always ready to run on his 
errands; and to crown all his glory, frequently invited 
to dine with, and drink the choice old wines of the high, 
and for the present, mysterious personage. 

An easy tempered, middle-aged man was hit, with a 
great talent for picking up gossip of every kind, and for 
retailing it too; for it may be fairly conceded that the 
sack of a news-gatherer gapes almost equally at both 
ends. In person he was tall, slight, thin, almost emaci- 
ated, and bent and weak in the hams ; and always drest 
carefully and sleekly, in the best-brushed clothes of the 
leading fashion of the day. 

After the sages here particularly noticed, there were 
two or three others of less interest ; the sentinels who 
filled the door-way were younger pupils, “gentlemen, 
bloods of the city,” roystering, swaggering blades ; and 
hoaxers or practical jokers by profession. 

The “school” has repeated some of its lessons for its 
master, and for each other, conned since they last as- 
sembled before him. Dick Wresham occasionally eyeing 
a prescription, continues :—- 

“ Ah Kit, what about the old friar and his bell ?” 

“Ay Kit, my worthy,” echoed one of the sentinel 
wags, “tell us about the friar and his be//e—ha, ha, ha!” 

And the ha, ha, ha! ran through the whole “ school ”’ 
—for a sparkling and original witticism had been uttered. 

“Ay, joke away on it,” said Gaby Mac Neary,— 
“but by Gog,—” and he banged his stick across Dick 
Wresham’s “genteel” and delicate subterfuge for a 
counter, “ you'll soon have them friars devouring up the 
fat of the land again. Ha, ’tisn’t ould times with them 
now; they’re creeping out of their holes among us again, 
-—an honest man can’t walk the streets without being 
jostied by one of them.” 

“ And how divilish sleek the rascals look,” spavtered 
Jack Mac Carthy, knitting wickedly his awful grey 


eyebrows. 
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“ Well, but Kit Hunter, tell us about Father Murphy,” 
commanded Dick Wresham impatiently. 

“ Why, you must know, he has built a kind of a little 
steeple on the gable of his chapel, and hung up a small 
bell in it ; and this he rings out for his mass, as sturdily 
as if there was no law to prevent it.” 

“Ho!” grunted Gaby Mac Neary, “if that’s not popish 
impudence, the divil’s in the dice. Gog’s blug!” he con- 
tinued in a kind of soliloquy, puckering his lips into a 
fierce snarl, as he stumped about the school-room, and 
punched his stick downwards at every step. 

“ Well, Kit!” again asked Dick Wresham. 

“ Well: the dean was made acquainted with the mat- 
ter, and requested to use his authority, in having the bell 
taken down; and so he called on Father Murphy for the 


purpose. The friar, you know, is a big, blutf-kind of an | 
ould fellow—and hah! he said to the dean—and can’t I | 
_men should be friendly to him.” 


have a bell to call my coachman, and my groom, and my 
fuotmen, and all my other man servants, and ould Alley 
the cook, to their dinners—eh !—ha!” 

Some laughed at Kit Hunter’s anecdote; but Gaby 
Mac Neary and Jack Mac Carthy could only ejaculate 
their indignation at such a piece of audacious Papistry. 


Other anecdotes of Papist audacity are related, 
and— 


Gaby and Jack expressed a huger indignation than 


ever. Gaby, in particular, though not feeling half of 


the real asperity experienced by his friend Jack, burst 
forth in his might. He impreeated, he cursed, and he 
swore, he bellowed as he stumped about; and “the 
vagabonds !” he went on, “ there is’nt a friar, no nor a 


over again! 
did before, by Gog ! 
the street, already—)/ur-an-ayes . 

“ And here is one of them walking the middle stone 
of the street, this very moment,” reported one of the 
sentinels, 

“Father Connell, no less—hat and wig, and all.” 
added the other. 


999 


The charitable quest on which Father Connell | 


was bound this morning, had for its object. the 
relief of the Widow Fennell; and Gaby Mac Neary, 
one of those hot-brained, peppery, irascible, Hiber- 
nian Celts, of whom it is proverbially said that 
“their bark is worse than their bite.” got into a 
Protestant fume upon the occasion. Gaby is very 
probably a bit of genuine life, transferred to the 
canvass of fiction. He is the father of the true 
heroine of the tale, who is neither Nelly Carty, nor 
yet the lovely little mysterious beggar-girl. The 
dialogue in the school-room, after the priest had 
been summoned in, and had told his tale in few 
words, is characteristic of the time. It thus pros 


ceeded :-— 


“ Ah, yes, Sir,” resumed the young “ gentleman.” “J 
might have guessed that it was for one of the fair portion 
of the creation your reverence took so much trouble this 
cold day ¢” 

* And indeed it is to the eredit of clergymen in general 
that they are such champions of the weaker sex,” re- 
sumed his comrade. 


quoth Dick Wresham, “and a plump little bit of flesh 
she was, and must be to the present hour.” 

At these words, to the surprise of all who caught the 
ation, Gaby Mae Neary suddenly turned his head over 
the back of his chair, and scowled very angrily at the 
speaker, 

a There certainly is some satisfaction, in bestowing 
charity, on such a pretty little widow,” continued the 


guinea, any day—” and he took out of his waisteoat 





~stenea 





nestness, placed it on the priest’s palm and closeg the 
old man’s fingers upon it. 

Father Connell glanced, however, at the offering, anq 
then reclosed his fingers upon it himself. The Waggery 
and the sparkling wit went forward. 4 

“ By my oath and conscience,” said the really Spitefy) 
Jack Mac Carthy, “ 1a give a leg of mutton and ‘thrim. 
mins’ to any one that ud tache me the knack of makj 
friends among the women, as the priests do.” "8 

“Why, Father Connell might give you an insight” 
said another, “ but nothing for nothing all the worlg 
over; no money, no pather-nosther—eh, Father Cop. 
nell ?” 

Gaby Mac Neary did not now look round, but hp 
seemed to grow very uneasy or very hot on his chair, | 

“Father Connell is a spruce ould buck,” cried little 
Dicky Wresham “ and there is no wonder that the wo. 


* But how does he make the hat and wig go down with 
them /” resumed the brutal Jack Mac Carthy. 
exploded Gaby Mae 
Neary, jumping up at the same time, and jostling for. 
ward to where Father Connell stood—* and,” he egg. 
tinued during his progress,.“ and every kind of sweet 
damnation seize upon my soul, if I can stand it any 
longer, or if I wi// stand it any longer !—give me yony 
hand Father Connell—how do you do, Sir ’” : 

Father Connell did as he was bid, standiag somewhat 
aghast, however, at the roaring approach of such a forty. 
horse-oath engine. 

“Why, what are you at now, Gaby ?” asked the prin- 


“6 Blur-an-aqes-an-by. Goq !” 


cipal hoaxer—* you that swore, as no other man ean 


ma i ‘ | swear, but vou,—a little while ago, that you'd hap 
priest of ’em, that I would’nt hunt ont of the counthry, | Aeigee ° ) 8 


Why, they ll ride rough shod over us, as they | 
They walk the very middle stone of 


every rascally priest of them, sky high.” 
“You lie, you whelp !” answered Gaby, “ I never 
swore, nor said any such thing, you young rascal ! and 


| you’re all nothing but a pack of rascals—nothing else— 


to bring this good-hearted ould gentleman in here, to 
scoff at him, and to insult him.” 

“ Well done, Gaby,” shouted the second hoaxer, and 
he slapped old Gaby on the shoulder. 

“Do that again, ye kout, and Ull dust your puppy's 
jacket, while a dusting is good for it or you!” and he 
tlourished his stick about him, at a rate that made his 


old friends jump out of his way ; while the only object 


he hit was, the hat of the very person whose champion 
he now was, and this, with the violence of his unintended 
hlow, flew some distance off its accustomed resting place. 
But Gaby soon picked it up, replaced it on the apex of 
the wig, and then slapped it down, with a force that 
betokened in his own flitting apprehension, much friendly 
energy, and a liberal promise of chivalrous protection 
towards the wearer. 

“Come away, Father Connell, out of this blackguard 
place,” he went on, passing the priest’s arm through his, 
“come along, Sir, come along I tell you !” 

“ My dear,” said Father Connell, laying his hand on 
the arm of his doughty defender, “do not get angry, do 
hot curse or swear on my account ; these gentlemen have 
done me no harm ; I wish I could say they had done 
themselves any good ; nor have they been as successf 
in ridiculing me as they think ; neither my years, now 
nearly four score, nor my hat and wig have made me 50 
very stupid as they suppose. As for the witty young 
ventleman who gave me this,” and he held out the 


' counterfeit guinea on his open palin, and then allowed 


it to drop on the floor at his foot—* I won't say G 


reward him, no, no;” the old man shook his head, 
“I remember the little Widow Fennell right well,” 


touched the brim of his hat, and looked upward—* 
reward, if my poor prayer were heard, might be in pre 


portion to the gift ; but I can, and I do say—God for 


give him.” 
“Hah! take that, youdirty curs!” triumphed Gaby Mae 
Neary, as he and Father Connell turned into the street. 
Gaby became one of the most liberal contribu- 
tors to the fund raising for the widow and her poor 


chief sentinel—* one of her smiles, is good value for a | family, and from that time forward the hot- 


tempered Protestant and the Papist priest became 


pocket, a glittering coin, and with a face of much ear- | the best of friends. Gaby was a widower, with 
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one fair child, Helen,—but here is the heroine—the | 
peloved from girlhood of Neddy Fennell:— 


Her age Was not more than ten years. No description 
of her face or person is about to follow ; but it is asserted 
over again that little Helen Mac Neary was very, very | 
iprel], and bright, laughing, joyous—a very sun-burst of 
beauty, flashing over the freshness of life’s almost break 
of day. — 

During the priest’s statements, however, little Helen 
chowed none of her usual brilliant joyousness. Her 
features became gently sorrowful,and tears started from 
ber eves. Father Connell took leave of his new friend. 
it the door of the house he felt his jock pulled, and turn- 
ing round, he saw this beautiful little being looking up 
eamestly at him, and moving her fingers in a mute re- 
ouest that he might bend down to her. He laid his 
open palm upou her shining hair—of the same colour, by 
che way, as that of the poor little beggar girl—gazed in 
emiles, for a space, upon her glowing, up-turned features ; 
iad muttered involuntarily—* May the Lord bless you, 
mv little angel.” | 

She beckoned tohim again, and he bent his eartoherlips. 

“J got this fora christmas box,” she whispered, sliding 
half-a-guinea into his hand—* but will you give it, Sir, 
along with the rest you have, to poor Mrs. Fennell, and 
her old aunt, and to poor little Neddy !—Oh, you're 
hurting me, Sir!” she suddenly cried out, pained by 
Father Connell’s ardent pressure of both her tiny hands 
in his. He relaxed his unconscious clasp ; but still held 
her tightly, and he still gazed at her, his lips working to 
keep in his emotion. 

“Helen, Helen! where are you, girl?” bellowed out 
her father, descending the staircase. 

“(Good bye to you, Sir,” she continued, again endea- 
youring to extricate her fingers. 

“ Blug-a-bouns! what’s all this? 
father, making his appearance. 

“Your little daughter,” answered Father Connell, 
“isa blessed child. She is beautiful to look upon ; but 
her fresh, young heart is more beautiful still. She-——she 
has given me for the poor widow, what was bestowed 
upon her, these happy Christmas times, to buy playthings 
and sweet things—and she is only a little girl still, ”— 
he inclined his head, and laid his cheek to Helen’s—* I 
thought at first of giving back her little gift ;—and I 
thought too of bestowing upon her, a Christmas box, and 
a good one, out of my own pocket ; but I won't do 
either.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” roared Gaby Mae Neary, half crying, 
o hug-an-age 8 ! *s 

“No: I will not ; no my child I will not, [ll leave 
itin the hands of your God, to repay you for your charity. 
llere, Sir,—take your little daughter to you, and kiss 
her, and be proud of her.” He took up the child, placed 
her in her father’s arms, and left the house. 

This sweet little creature, who, though not so 
heautiful, greatly resembled the beggar-girl Mary 
Cooney, was the worthy counterpart of Neddy Fen- 
nell who gained her heart at school by his gallant 
conduct. While Neddy, left an orphan by the pre- 
mature death of his mother, resided under the hos- 
pitable roof of the priest, the darling of Mrs Molloy, 
and the beloved of ‘Tom Naddy, he was, with his 
patron, a frequent visiter of Gaby Mac Neary, and | 
the playmate of the pretty and gentle-hearted 
Helen. These were happy days, but they soon fled 
away. Seven vears are gone, and Neddy is now 
the gay apprentice of Nick MacGrath, a comical, 
old, little, fat, oil and colour man, and indeed a very 
general dealer ; a bachelor well to do in the world, 

and a brilliant character at the Comic Club, though 
his mirth was now a good deal sohered down by ; 
the burthen of years. With Nick, and his old 
ouse-keeper Nelly Brehan, the sprightly Master | 
fed y ‘ ii | 
Neddy, now almost out of his teens, Was quite as | 


questioned her 
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much a favourite as he had been in the family of 
Father Connell ; and although he could not always 


refrain from playing off those mischievous tricks 


upon his master, to which the simple credulity of 
Nick, who believed in “the good people,” tempted 


the light-hearted lad and his merry companions, he 


was warmly attached to him. Among the bene- 
ficences of Nick was suppering and lodging in his 
hay-loft all the vagrant pauper lunaties and idiots 
of the neighbourhood. ‘The catalogue of his noe- 
turnal guests, and the varied forms of their insanity, 
from the ravenous brutal idiot to the “ fantastic 
madman,” are depicted with wonderful discrimina- 
tion and great force ; yet the general effect is pain- 
ful and repulsive. There are things over which 
the skilful artist is bound to draw a veil, if not to 
keep altogether out of sight and thought. Along 
with the common horde of the idiotic and insane, 
there came one, on a particular night, who, for his 
own ends, outdoes them all in acting the extrava- 
gances of insanity. Yet there is horrile truth and 
wild eloguence in the seemingly insensate reiterated 
ery of Robin Costigan, the gallows-bird, who is 
* purshooed ! purshooed !”? Young Gloster’s mad- 
ness is not better feigned :— 

“ A poor boy that’s burned wid the frost,” whiningly 
appealed a fresh visitant,a man clothed in shreds and 


patches, and different portions of his attire kept on bim 
by the aid of small hay ropes. As he announced himself 


he leaned lazily on a Jong, thick wattle. 


As on the former occasion, the little half-door quickly 
opened to him ; and as he, too, very leisurely plodded his 
way into the inside of the house—he continued his ego- 
tistical account of himself. 

“ My fut is complainin’ agin the road, an’ my bones is 
grumblin’ agin the weather ; an’ I can’t stop anywhere 
at all—an’ I’m always goin’ about over an hether—an’ 
1 don’t see any business I have goin’ about anywhere— 
no, nO more business nor a starved bee in a fallow field.” 
And at these words his voice died away,in the distance, 

“They're purshuin’ me over an’ hether, an’ here an’ 
there, an’ through the bogs, an’ across the hills, an’ over 
the river, an’ into the thick woods—they’re purshuin’ 
me ever an’ ever. 

At this crisis the thrilling dramatic interest of 
this powerful story properly commences, and never 
again lags until the close of the narrative. The 
midnight murder, burglary, and arson, committed 
by this ruffian and his confederate imp in the 
dwelling of the hospitable Nick, is depicted with 
the same dramatic power and skill which Mr. 
Banim has so frequently displaved in similar deli- 
neation. 
original, and excels as much as in the quaintly 
humorous. 

Were we to be guided by the desire of giving an 
idea of the story, our specimens should be ina differ- 


In the thrilling and horrible he is more 


ent style from those selected : but this we leave toMr. : 


Banim, contented with one or two isolated passages 
recommended by their delicacy or their pathos. 
By the generous interference of Ned Fennell, the 
beautiful beggar-girl is brought under the notice 
of Father Connell, who at once took her home. The 
developement of her affections and the expansion 
of her intellect, her progress in the arts of civiliz- 
ed life are beautifully depicted. She had been 
emancipated from the tyrannous yoke of Robin 
Costigan, which she had borne from infancy, 


when that rufhan fled from justice, after attempt- 
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ing the robbery and murder of poor Nick and his 
old housekeeper, and tried to conceal his crimes 
by setting the premises on fire. There is a mag- 
naniminous disregard of ordinary romance in 
making this gifted creature merely the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Gaby Mac Neary, the half-sister 
of Helen, and the child of the potato-beggar, Nelly 
Carty, from whom she had been stolen in infancy 
by Robin Costigan. Nelly now recognises her for 
her lost child, and clings to her with the most 
passionate yearnings of a mother’s heart, yet keeps 
the secret in her own bosom lest she should bring 
disgrace or injury upon her “ beautiful Colleen,” 
resolving, that though she is not herself a good 
woman, her child shall be good and happy, as she 
is fair and loving. There is much insight into the 
depths of the heart, and knowledge of elementary 
nature, of the universal sympathies of motherhood, 
shown in the character of the potato-beggar. 

We do not know what, in this story, becomes of 
the theory of the bashful instincts of woman. Poor 
Mary never once attempts to conceal her passion- 
ate tenderness for Ned Fennell. By an accident, 
she becomes the casual witness of the celebration 
of iis clandestine marriage with Helen Mac Neary, 
which, by a trick of the well-meaning rogue Tom 
Naddy, Father Connell had been induced to solem- 
nize, though at great personal risk, it being then 
highly penal for a Roman Catholic priest to cele- 
brate a inarriage between a Papist and a Protes- 
tant. Her deep sorrow, her maiden shame, her low 
piteous wailing, are all beautifully pathetic ; but 
we must not mar their effect by garbled extracts. 
Her initiation into the arts of domestic life, of 
which she knew as little as a native of the shores 
of New Holland, are not only charming in them- 
selves, but allow the reader at once to trace the 
expansion of her knowledge, and the details of the 
good priest’s humble household, with many points 
of his benevolent character, and of the condition of 
the Irish Catholic clergy. On the morning after he 
had rescued her from “the shower of houses,” and 
committed her to the guidance and instructions of 
the dignified Mrs. Molloy, while that self-impor- 
tant personage prepared the priest’s breakfast, we 
are told that Mary still looked on in silence with 
great wonder and curiosity. 

Father Connell had been out about an hour. He now 


returned, and called out from the parlour, for “ Peggy!” 
and Peggy, answering his summons, found that he had 


brought home a pair of shoes, and a pair of stockings, for | 


his new protégée ; together with materials, very humble 


indeed, for dressing her out, from head to foot. But | 


wutil the latter could be made up, he earnestly consulted 
leggy upon the best thing to be done, towards obtaining 
present substitutes for them. Peggy, after a pause, and 
bargaining for permission to have her own way in the 
inatter, sallied forth from the house, and quickly came 
back, laden, however she had procured them, with a little 
stock of the necessaries required. They had been used 
indeed, but were clean, neat, and respectable, and Mrs. 
Molloy averred, would fit Mary to a T',for she thanked 
Providence she had eyes in her head. Her master, ap- 
proving of everything, Mrs. Molloy swept the table clear 
of its little heap of habiliments ready made and raw ma- 
terials for the same; and the next instant, she and her 
young friend were busily engaged in the housekeeper’s 
bed-room, off the kitchen. 

Father Connell would not—could not sit down to 
breakfast pending the great change that was going on 





from its novelty, still very confusing. 
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under his roof. He walked about his parlour, bo}; . 
right, champooing the palms cf his hands, very very fas: 
and smiling smiles, as fresh as those of childhood, 4; 
last the parlour door opened, and Mary Cooney, ablution. 
and the other business of the toilet all gone through ap. 
peared before him; Mrs. Molloy—as if Mary bodily anj 
altogether were of her construction, and not merely ths 
tie of the bau-knot of her cap, leading her in, with a 
air of great self-approbation. The old man stood still, any 
his smiling features half changed into an expression o 
surprise, at the vision of the beautiful creature he pow 
gazed upon. Her newly polished face, burning wit) 
blushes, caused by her shyness of her fine clothes, and 
her blue eyes scintillating and enlarged, with a ney. 
come excitement, the beggar girl did appear, indeed, 
surpassingly lovely. 

He was struck, too, with her likeness to Helen M,, 
Neary—as any one might have been; and he thanke) 
Heaven, ina silent aspiration, that his good child, Neddy 
Fennell, had been the means, under God, of directing }j, 
attention to the salvation, here and hereafter, of a crea. 
ture so interesting in every way. 

But this purely grave state of feeling, anon anj 
quickly passed into a characteristic mode of expressing 
his delight in the change for the better wrought upon 
her outward appearance. As he has been seen to do, 
while the little ma-a-clad boys, were passing him in the 
bosheen, he bent himself, resting his hands upon his 
knees, admiring her finery, and then, standing straight, 
and laughing to himself, clapped the palms of his hands 
together softly, and declared to Peggy, that nothing op 
the face of the earth could be better ; and, as will also 
be called to mind, in the same way that he had turned 
Mick Dempsey round and round, and walked round and 
round him, in approbation of Mick’s first new suit of re- 
spectable clothes, he now turned Mary Cooney round 
and round, and walked round her. At length, the in- 
spection over, he dismissed Mary and her new proter- 
tress, to their breakfasts in the kitchen, and then sat 
down to his own, very happy. 

But though Mary was happy too, even to tears, whicn 
constantly streamed on, she made but little impression 
on the dainties before her, at least not one half, nor one 
third enough, to satisfy the ostentatious hospitality of 
Mrs. Molloy. The poor girl’s mind had been suddenly 
stopt, and turned back in the circle in which it was wont 
to revolve, and though all was very blissful, all was, 
She did not yet 
understand, nor distinctly feel her changed position. She 


'glanced shyly from one point to aucther of her new 


attire. She studiously regarded, above all things, her 
new shoes and stockings, and particularly admired the 


| smallness of her feet, now shut up, for the first time, 


within limits which controlled their usual flatness and 
expansion. Opposite to her was a mirror hanging ona 
nail in the wall, of about six inches in height and three 
in breadth, at which Mrs. Molloy upon a sudden call 
from the parlour used to adjust her cap, and her strong 
wiry hair; and into this Mary could look at her own face, 
with its recent decorations; and all these little things at 
first deeply occupied her, almost to the exclusion of any 
other sentiment or feeling. 

Father Connell went out on business, and she was 
left alone with the housekeeper, at the kitchen fire. 
After a while, recollection began te engage her. Darby 
Cooney, was she indeed safe from his hand? She asked 
Mrs. Molloy to give her assurance on the subject. The 
housekeeper, still obeying her master’s instructions, asked 
in return, how could she know anything about it! 
who was Darby Cooney? But wasn’t she safe at present, 
and wasn’t she with friends, who would keep hurt 
harm far away from her! . . . . . . Mary 
other questions to ask, but she suppressed them. She 
arose, stumbling for the first time in her life, from the 


| cramping effects of the first pair of shoes she had ever 


worn, her feet swollen by the influence of the fire, % 
well as by their novel state of captivity ; and followed 
Mrs. Molloy on the proposed tour of discovery. 

She had been in the parlour for a moment before, bat 
under such circumstances, as only to have felt embar 
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-ed with an overpowering sense of its importance. 
Now she dwelt under Mrs. Molloy’s special instructions, 
on each article of furniture it contained. A small glass 
hookease, filled with books, sparingly and smearingly 
‘It on the backs, particularly attracted her attention 
and her wonder ; she did not think that there were so 
many books in the world,she said. Leaving the parlour, 
an old eight-day clock, almost eight feet high, placed in 
the little hall, with an old brass dial-plate, struck her 
with great awe, as well it might indeed. She stopped 
hefore it, and listening to its clogged and wheezing tick, 
tick, she shrank back, asking in a whisper, if there was 
not something alive within it?) Mrs. Molloy then pointed 
out to her the cellarage, under the open stairs, with its 
constant occupant, the half barrel of beer; and Mary 
conceived great notions of the abundance of the house. 

They proceeded up stairs to the priest’s bed-room. 
Here were a few little religious prints, “framed and 
glazed,” as Mrs. Molloy desired Mary to observe well ; 
and in a corner, hung upon great brass hooks, Father 
Connell’s Sunday hat and best wig; together with the 
mysterious old chest of drawers: and the young girl felt, 
she knew not why,an indefinable sense of a something- 
almost dread, which made her hurry out of the apartment. 

They passed into the yard. The stable containing 
Father Connell’s fat, strong mare; the step-ladder going 
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acquired riches, according to the will made in his favour 
by his master. Mary was glad he was so rich, but sorry 
that his great business kept him away. Days passed 
over and she said she should !ike to go out on the roads, 
and walk here and there. The priest himself accom- 


_ panied her forth, and led her for a walk, by the adjacent 


up to it’s hay loft; Neddy Fenuell’s black hole of yore— 
the coal-shed ; the cask to catch rain-water ; the lines to | 


hang the house-linen on for drying; all this, and much 
more, were pointed out to Mary, whose mind still con- 
tinued to fill and fill with great conceptions of the mag- 
nificence of the establishment. From the yard into the 
narrow strip of garden—and Mary clapped her hands, 
and almost screamed out with pleasure. Small as was 
the little plot of ground, it was neatly kept, at all seasons 
of the year, and even now, on a November day, looked 
trmand pretty. . . . . . . She glowed with a 
new pleasure. It wasas if a garden had suddenly and 
freshly sprung up, amid the hitherto moral wilderness 
of her own mind. She prayed, she begged of Mrs. 
Molloy to let her pluck one rose—no, one rosebud—only 
one; the old lady consented, and as Mary placed it 
under her young bosom, it sparkled with her tears. 

They left the enchanted spot, and proceeded up the 
silent little approach to the chapel, walled in at either 
side. They arrived at the very limited space before the 
chapel, almost entirely covered with the branches of a 
large lime, having a stone bench under it. Mary sat 
down on the bench, looking earnestly around her. 

“And was that a chapel? A ‘chapel of God?” she 


asked of Mrs. Molloy in a whispering voice, pointing to the | 


low built and rude little edifice, now straight before her. 


Mary's only concern now was, that her “tender- 
hearted boy,” whom she innocently told the priest 
she longed to see “for the great love was in her 
heart,” never came near her. Her religious know- 


ledge, or rather devotional feelings, ripened by cul- | ; 
_ her one passion, a mother’s love, moved heaven and 


earth to promote the happiness of her child. She 
'was besides entirely ignorant of the marriage of 


ture; she was baptized, and received her first com- 
munion. 


Oh, happy, happy was Mary, while she went through 
the business of that day, elad in her white muslin dress, 
and her cap with white ribbons in it. Happy, and yet 
tearful ; proud of the day, and of herself, and yet the 
humblest of the humble. It was a time of flowers, too, 
and Mary had them all around her. 

But Father Connell encountered a little more difficulty 


; ° . . . . | 
0 removing from her mind a certain impression. Recur- 


fence must again be made to the first days she spent 
under his roof. Her question of—“ bud when would 
Masther Neddy Fennell come ?” was almost ceaseless, 
and the priest at first only told her why he could not 
come. His old master was so ill, and he was so much 
engaged. “ But if the whole world was dyin’ ld go see 


my tender-hearted boy,” she said. Nick Mac Grath died, , 


and she allowed some days to lapse, but then repeated 
er question. Father Connell now met her with an 
*eeount of Edmund’s great occupation in superintending 
the old man’s affairs, and with a statement of his newls- 
‘9. CLIL—VOL. IX 


river's brink—a delightful walk, during the course of 
which everything around her was arrayed in nature's 
fully-matured gorgeousness. Thoroughly did she enjoy 
this recreation ; but still she came back to Father Con- 
nell’s house, dispirited, and feeling a great want. 

Some more days passed on, and Father Connell told 
her that Edmund Fennell was to come and dine with 
him, previous to his going a great, great way off—to 
Dublin, in fact—there to engage in new pursuits, which 
the good man tried to explain to her. Mary changed 
colour, but listened meekly, and only said—™ God spread 
the good luck an’ the happiness in his road, wherever he 
goes ks 

Edmund did come to dine with Father Connell, and 
Mary was summoned to speak with him in the parlour, 
in Father Connell’s presence ; but though her heart at 
first bounded to meet his heart, and though herself first 
bounded forward to be encircled in his arms, and though 
Edmund was not wanting in all show of affectionate 
interest, still the poor girl began to feel vagnely that 
there was in future to be a distance measure between 
them, and she retired weeping to her kitchen. Dinner 
came on, and she received the impression more strongly 
when she observed that Edmund and Father Connell 
dined together, and that she and Father Connell’s servant 
dined together. 

Edmund was retiring for the evening—the last he 
was to spend, for some time, in his native city. Mary 
was again called in, that he might bid her farewell. She 
entered the parlour with a humiliated and touching air 
—but not a bit of ill temper in it. Edmund shook her 
hands, kissed her cheek, and spoke still most affection- 
ately to her. In return, she kissed his lips and prayed 
the blessing of (rod “ on his road, wherever he went.”- 
He left the house, attended to the outside door by 
Father Connell. The priest returned to Mary, and 
found her sitting stupified on the floor. 

“ When he was a very little boy, my poor child,” the 
priest said,“ he promised you if ever he should be rich, 
he would share his riches with you ; and now, my poor 
child, see whether he does or not—only see ;” and he 
emptied a purse of gold into her lap. 

Mary put her hand under the guineas and let them 


' drop, almost one by one, back again into her lap, and at 


last dolefully said—-“* May the good God reward him for 
his charity ; but I'd rather have the love from Neddy 
Fennell than all this goold, Sir.” 


It was after this that Mary became the hidden 
witness of the marriage of him she loved. Much of 
the machinery of the plot henceforth hangs upon the 
agency of the potato-beggar, who, in the strength of 


Edmund and Helen Mac Neary, though not of their 
attachment, which seemed the only barrier to her 
darling’s felicity. It was now her first object to 
establish the identity of her Mary as the child of 
Gaby Mac Neary, and to alarm that hot-blooded 
Protestant gentleman, for the honour of his house 
and of his legitimate daughter, who had clandes- 
tinely bestowed her affections upon the “ Papist- 
beggar.” Kind as Squire Gaby had been to the 
priest’s protégé, the orphan boy,—Edmund, as a 
futuie son-in-law, as the accepted lover of his sole 
heiress and darling child, was despised and hated. 
Yet Edmund was now studying in Dublin for the 
bar, and the wealthy heir of the grateful master 
cued from the knife of Robert Costigan, 
9Q 


he had r 
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striking scene, Nelly Carty the poor potato-beg 
gar, threw herself in the way of the father of her 
abandoned child, to warn him of the danger in 
which his legitimate daughter was placed, and to 
which his family honour and fierce pride were 
exposed by her degrading attachment. The violent 
rage, the sensitive pride of a good-natured man of 
loose principles, who has, without remorse, prac- 
tised upon female ignorance and simplicity, (for 
we dare not call it innocence in Nelly,) when he is 
touched or menaced with danger to himself, is in- 
structive as well asstriking: one of those moral les- 
sons which society requires. Poor Nelly Carty 
the potato-heggar, had once been rich in heauty, 
and not without womanly virtues. Her ruin and 
shame were no cause of regret; yet touch the 
Squire in his own person, in his daughter, and who 
so jealously sensitive to female honour and disgrace ? 

The contending interests and passions of the 
more important personages of the drama are now 
complicated and contrasted with great dramatic 
skill. The unconscious sistersare theinnocent rivals 
ofeach other. The skulking felon, Robin Costigan, 
burning for revenge on Edmund, and finding that 
his own safety depends upon the removal of the 
beggar-girl by any means, resolves on her mur- 
der. Nelly Carty is watchful for Mary as a she- 
bear over her cubs ; Squire Gaby is raving over the 
presumed dishonour of his daughter, and Tom 
Naddy, the scheming organ of much of the mis- 
chief, is driven to his wits’-ends. Father Connell 
alone, feeling deeply, vet ignorant of much of the 
complicated misery and villany around him, is true 
to his character of the most exalted Christian love, 
tempered by the tenderest human charity. We 
have said, that we purposely refrain from marring 
the effect of a highly interesting plot, by hinting 
at its progress and developement. After many 
thrilling scenes have harrowed the reader, it ends 
happily. Poetic justice is rigidly dispensed ; and 
the sudden death of the aged Father Connell, while 
onan errand of Jove and mercy for his orphan 
protege, to which his feeble strength was unequal, 
is, at last, more a transfiguration, an apotheosis, 
forming a suitable close to his divine life, than the 
mortal agony of death. At first sight, one is in- 
deed disposed to grumble at this stroke, and to wish 
that the venerable Father had lingered vet a little 
while on earth, to enjoy the sight of the happiness 
which he had so long ministered to create. But it 
is better as it is. 

We opened with the service in Father Connell’s 
rude chapel. We may aptly close with that per- 
formed in the same place at his obsequies. The 
influence of a life like his does not end with the 
term of existence. Father Connell had dropped at 
the feet of the Lord-Lieutenant. while presenting a 
memorial craving a respite for his protege, when 
Edmund, hy a strange tissue of circumstantial 
evidence, had been condemned to death as the mur- 
derer of his own wife—of his heloved and adored 
Helen. The priest's remains had been brought 
from Dublin. It had heen his dying wish, sent | 
with his blessing to Neddy Fennell, to be buried 
with the former parish priests in his own old | 


though poor Nick died of the fright. In a very | 
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churchyard. Great preparations were made to do 
honour to the memory of the beloved pastor, anq_ 


Before daybreak, next morning, people might be seep 
walking slowly, in two's and three’s at a time, toward, 
the Dublin road—rich and poor, all classes, in alterna. 
tion. No public intention had been made known on the 
occasion ; but the news that the body might be expected 
to leave Dublin, at an hour already mentioned, got 
abroad, and this silent movement was the result, 

A very great crowd had congregated about two miles 
from the town, and still the day had not dawned. The 
people timed their motions very well, calculating on the 
decent and slow progress which would be made from 
Dublin. Presently, the red glaring lamps of a vehiele. 
steadily approaching, appeared in view. Soon after, the 
stepping of the horses was heard ; and then the nodding 
of the plumes of the hearse became visible, together with 
the white scarf and hatband of the driver. Up to this 
moment, there had been a death-like silence among the 
crowd ; now there was one low outbreak. made up of 
the suppressed groans of men, and the wailing of women, 

All heads were uncovered, and many knelt in rever. 
ence or in prayer. 

The hearse passed by ; two mourning coaches followed 
it. In the first of these, visible by the light of the lamps 
which it also bore, and muffled up to the brows in his 
mourning cloak, and without motion or a glance around 
him, sat Edmund Fennell. In the other, the people 
discerned, to their great delight and admiration, the 
former bishop of their diocese ; the former resident in 
Father Connell’s little thatched house, and the former 
intimate and affectionate friend of the ancient priest. 
He was himself now a very old man. 

There was a third vehicle, containing such of the near 
relations of Father Connell as had time so to arrange as 
to go a little way to meet him, on his last earthly journey. 

The sad little cortége moved slowly on. The great 
throng of people proceeded with it at either side, or closed 
hehind it. Profound silence again reigned amongst 
them. Arrived at the suburbs of the town, very little 
way was to be made to Father Connell’s late dwelling ; 
and here the people left the hearse, and returned into 
the town. The morning came through clouds and mists 
upon the little city ; but a moral gloom, deeper than 
that cast by the weather, also fell upon it. There was 
no man, woman, or child, among its population who was 
not acquainted with Father Connell’s character, who did 
not venerate and love him when alive, and who did not now 
mourn him dead. This assertion is literal ; it makes no 
exception for social degree, or for sect, or for party. The 
glorious and the great charity, in the exercise of which 
he had spent a long, long life, and at last, braved and 
met death; the glorious and the great charity, which 
had been, as it were, the very essence, and the very 
breath of his being—that charity, now filling with ad- 
miration and affection all hearts, made all unite, for 4 
time at least, in one demonstration of feeling. It was 
the pouring out of oil upon the spiteful though paltry 
ways of their sectarian personalities and passions, until 
it stilled them into a glassy stillness. And thus, charity 
begat charity. Their common love for one man, whom 
they loved, because he was charitable, made them alse 
charitable in themselves, and to one another. 

It was, and is the eustom in Father Connell’s town, for 
the shopkeepers partially to close their shop windows, 
upon the death of a neighbour. On this day, every shop 
window was fully closed. Every passing bell tolled— 
the almost unheard, illegal little bells attached to Ca- 
tholic chapels, and the more sonorous ones in the legal 
church steeples. The citizens of every grade, met I 
little groups about the streets ; and you could pass none 
of them, who were not talking in low voices of the mao 
and the event, whom all mourned and deplored, and of 
arrangements to be made for a public funeral in bis 
honour—and Protestant and Catholic diseussed the sub- 
ject together. And there was somehow a strange silence 
through all places of usual public resort and bustle, whieh 
thrilled you. And no man was seen to laugh during the 
day. 
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At about noon, hundreds after hundreds began to visit 
Father Connell’s little chapel. There, upon an elevated 
frame-work, a kind of bier, they found, as they expected, 
his mortal remains, laid out in the coffin, in the middle 
of the building. The body was draped in its priest's 
yestments, With shoes and stockings on, and a chalice 
seemed to be held between its hands—so are Catholic 
priests arrayed for the grave. A number of candles 
surrounded the coffin. The features of the corpse wore 
their usual living smile ; and the glittering benevolence 
of the handsome old blue eyes, was only wanting, to 
make it appear life indeed. Many, many who looked 
upon it, remembered it well as the blessed harbinger of 
consolation and relief to them, in former days of suttering 
andsorrow. . .. . Apart from the rest, imme- 
diately under the head of the body, stood one mourner 
whom, though no one could see his features, on account 
of the arrangement of his black cloak, all knew well ; 
aud they knew that since the body had arrived from 
Dublin, he had never quitted it for a moment, tasting no 
food, no drink—partaking of no kind of refreshment 
speaking with none, and addressed by none—for his 
mighty grief, and, the people believed, his remorse was 
respected, nay, almost feared, to an extent which made 
all loath to communicate with him. 

There he remained, the livelong day, wordless and 
motionless, except that now and then, and very seldom, 
he would change his standing position for a sitting one. 
Night came on, and he was still on his post. Messages 
reached him from the good old archbishop, who had taken 
up his temporary residence in the priest’s abode, near at 
hand, entreating, nay, commanding him, to leave the 
body fur a time, and take some repose and nourishment 
—but he only answered these communications with a 
denying and most mournful motion of his head. His 
father-in-law, Gaby Mac Neary, being applied to, came 
personally, and even with requests from his young wife, 
to solicit him on the same subject ; but these appeals 
also he scarcely heeded. . . . . . During the mass, 
one little occurrence should not be forgotten in this 
notice. The chapel was crowded to inconvenience. At 
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a certain piuse in the ceremony, a priest turned round 
on the altar, and strove to pronounce aloud, while his 
voice failed him, the following words :— 

“Pray for the repose of the soul of the Reverend 
Phelim Connell, your late parish priest,”"—all the peo- 
ple had been standing—the momeut the words were 
heard, man, woman and child, suddenly knelt, and there 
was a burst of weeping petition to Heaven, smothered 
in sobs and groans, over which, Women’s stifled shrieks 
partially arose, and the bitter crying of the little boys 
of Father Connell’s school, was distinetly heard. 

The people would not permit the body to be conveyed 
to the grave, as Was first proposed, by the directors of 
the funeral, in the hearse, which had borne it from Dub- 
lin—senseless animals, they said, should not move it on 
that occasion, While they had arms and shoulders to 
perform the duty. So they provided a handsome little 
thing, a miniature hearse, still, with plumes and velvet 
trappings, fringed with gold lace ; and in this, almost 
exactly fitting it, the coffin was placed, and borne, palan- 
quin-like, upon men’s shoulders. On coming out of the 
chapel, the approach or lane leading to the little edifice, 
the churchyard, the priest’s yard and garden, and the 
suburb street without, were found crowded with the 
more respectable citizens of all ranks—and after what 
has been said, it will be unnecessary to add, of all sects 
and parties, Wearing ample searfs and hat-bands of white 
linen, and waiting to form into funeral procession. There 
could not be less than thousands of them. Similar badges 
of mourning had been provided for the boys of the parish 
school ; and amongst the general train, little fellows, 
almost children, the sons of the citizens, were also scarfed 
and hat-banded ;— let it be permitted to us to record, 
that of these childish participators in the general demon- 
strations of sorrow, three little O'Haras were included. 


Do the established clergy wish to recover their 
influence over the people of England and Scotland? 
Let them look toe Father Connell, and go and do 
likewise, 


THE MARCHIONESS. 


Tue Marcuroness, the second book on our list, if, 
in substance, true history, reads like ‘ the wildest 
fictions of a heated brain.” The story is drawn 
from the records of the Criminal Tribunals of 
France—from those records which, in every civil- 
ized country, embody the most marvellous combin- 
ations of facts, with the darkest tragedies, It 
might have been judicious in Mrs. Thornton to 
have, (if such an Iricism be allowable,) placed her 
preface at the end of her tale. Not one reader in 
4 hundred would have known or remembered aught 
of the singular case, which she has embellished with 
many felicitous incidental circumstances, and in 
various ways altered and adapted to her purpose, 


doubted that the young Countess, and those of her 


while adhering to the outline of the original nar-_ 


rative of the extraordinary circumstances detailed. 
The investigation of this remarkable cause célébre, 
occupied the criminal courts for more than twenty 


years ; and yet the whole hinges on the single cir- | 


cumstance of a lady, the Countess St. Geran, hav- 
ing given birth to an heir, which a bold and in- 
triguing sister-in-law, next heir to the family 


estates, contrived to send away at the moment of its | 


birth, though in the midst of numerous attendants, 
and in presence of the anxious grandmother of 
the long-expected heir, The disappointed husband 
was persuaded, by the arts of his sister, that his 
hopes had been fallacious. No one, in short, long 


medical advisers who had pronounced her preg- 
nant, had been deceived by appearances. The 
Countess alone, drugged as she had been, and left 
wholly in the power of her guilty sister-in-law, and 
her creatures, a midwife, a surgeon, and another 
and higher accomplice, clung, through years of pin- 
ing and sorrow, to the absolute belief that she had 
given birth to a child. She never bore another, 
and the idea came to be considered, even by her 
husband, as a grievous and melancholy delusion ; ae 
a case of complete monomania in a woman lan- 
guishing for offspring and denied that blessing. 

The story, which is exceedingly well told 
throughout, opens finely, The Count had married, 
at the age of nineteen, a lady several years younger 
than himself. Marriages in very early life were 
quite common among the hereditary nobility Of 
France, as indeed they are among the established 
families of the upper rank in every country, The 
only drawback on the happiness of the young 
couple, was the want of an heir; but at the end 
of three years, 


The derangement of the Countess’s health, and certain 
symptoms which accompanied her indisposition, again 
roused the hopes of the Count and the other members of 
his family. The most eminent medical meu were cop- 
sulted, but “who shall decide when doctors disagree ’” 
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as they did in this instanee. The shape of the Countess 
visibly changed; the sylph-like slimness of her figure 
disappeared, giving place to more matronly outlines ; 
and at length, Madame la Maréchale de St. Geran, the 
mother of the Count, sent orders to Paris for a magnifi- 
cent layette, and came herself to the chateau to wait 
the event : ax did also the Marchioness de Bouillé, her 


danghter, and sister of the Count. 


during the celebration of mass in the castle chapel, was 
taken ill and duly conveyed to her apartment ; the mid- 
wife summoned, and an express sent off for the Count. 
He arrived early in the evening, and, atter a short inter- 
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indicated that, whatever were the passions by whi, 
mind was agitated, they were terrible in their exces 
This wasthe accompliceand loverof the Marchinn. 


ess de Bouille. The Marquis pretended that he wa. 


ill, and had drank too much wine—and an equiys. 
eal conversation passed, though the Count enter. 


tained no suspicion. 
On the morning of the 16th of August,the Countess, | 


The Count left the room without replyine, and yw, 


about to enter that of his wife, but the Marchionoss q, 


view with his wife, retired to the library, somewhat fa- | 


tigued with the heat of the day and the business with 
which he had been oceupied. 

Anxiously waiting for news from the chamber of the 
Countess, he sat down to his solitary supper with little 
inclination to eat; and as soon as it was removed he 
put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and began a rest- 
less promenade up and down the room. It was large, 
and several of its windows, or rather sash-doors, opened 
on tothe broad terrace which ran along the front of the 
chateau. 
heen left open to admit the cool evening air. 


He passed 


The day had been intensely hot, and they had | 


through one of them on to the terrace ; the fresh air re- | 


vived him, and he stood gazing at the placid beauty of 
the scene which spread around. 

Impatient and restless, he returned again to the room, 
and rang a little silver bell which lay on the table. 
Pierre, a cherished and much-favoured domestic, who 
had been reared in the family, descending from ances- 
tors originally vassals of the house of La Guiche, opened 
the door and entered. 


“Pierre,” said the Count, “ why do they not let me | 


know how the Countess is’? Go and inquire.” 

He disappeared, and came back after a short interval 
with the information that she was better. 

“Tetter !”? said the Count. “ What am I to under- 
stand by that? Who sent the message /” 

“ Madame la Marechale,’ replied Pierre. 

The Count resumed his walk. After a short silence, 
he inquired whether the Marquis St. Maixant had _ re- 
turned. (The Marquis was a relation, and then residing 
in the chateau as a Visiter.) 

* Yes—-no, no, my lord,” replied Pierre. “ Monsieur 
le Marquis said he should not return to-night.” 

“And Father Aldrovand, where is he ‘” 

“ My lord, he is gone to administer the sacrament to 
a dying man.” 


Once again the Count was left alone to his uneasy | 


lucubrations. A short time elapsed, and again the little 
bell rang. A servant opened the door. 

* Where is Pierre /” 

“1 do not know, my lord.” 

* (io and inquire how your lady is.” 

The answer was,—* Madame la Comtesse is much 
better : the spasms are quite gone.” 

“Spasms !” exclaimed the Count. 
all fools! 1 will go myself.” 

He lighted a taper, and, traversing the intervening 
apartments, ascended the great staircase and entered a 
corridor, into which opened the principal sleeping-rooms. 
The bed-room of the Countess was somewhat distant 
from the staircase. He was proceeding towards it, when 
he was struck with the figure of a man, so like the Mar- 
quis St. Maixant, that he stopped for a moment aston- 
ished ; then rapidly advancing, he saw it glide, with a 


“ These people are 


Bonillé advanced as he opened the door, and laying hy, 
finger on her lip, in token of silence, stepped inty ¢), 
corridor and gently closed it after her. 

“The Countess must not be disturbed,” said che 
“ Blondeville has given her a composing draught. Re. 
turn to the library, and I will come to you immediately.” 

Her instructions were obeyed, and again the haras<eq 
nobleman returned to traverse the terrace. It was now 
past midnight, and all was still,except that now ani 
then an owl hooted from a ruined building in the wood. 
or a watch-dog bayed in the valley below. The light. 
in the cottage-windows of the village were all extip 
guished ; the air, which had been hot during the day. 
felt damp and chill, and the Count was about to reénte» 
the room, when the sound of a horse’s hoof’, close to th, 
terrace, struck his ear. The next minute he heard ;: 
descending the avenne which led to the high-road, a: 
what appeared a fearful speed, under those arching trees, 
which, even at mid-day, hardly admitted a ray of light. 
Much surprised, he returned to the library, and was 
about to ring, when the entrance of his sister directed 
his thoughts into another channel. 

The Marchioness de Bouillé was at this time about 
twenty-four years of age, handsome, well-formed, and o: 
graceful air; of an active and enterprising character. 


Not unfeminine in her person, but possessing a bold and 


| weight. 


! 


masculine spirit, which, had she been a man, would pro 
hably have led her to a rank as distinguished in the armies 
of her country as that of her father ; while the Count, her 
brother, on the contrary, was somewhat supine and in. 
dolent. These were also the characteristics of the 
Mareéchale her mother. 

This quiet, easy indolence, rendered the promptitude 
and decision of the Marchioness’s character doubly valu- 
able, and gave her a power and influence over him, 
which, far from seeking to resist, he leaned on as a prop 
which saved him the trouble of supporting his own 
She was the wife of the Marquis de Bouillé,a 
man of sixty, who seldom quitted the neighbourhood of 
his chateau in Auvergne, where he resided, and the mo- 
ther of a daughter two years of age. 

“My dear brother,” said she, as she entered the lib- 


i rary, “I have been anxiously wishing to come to yor, 


for | am aware how wearily the time must have passe« 


' with you ; but I could not leave her while she was » 


ill. The Virgin be praised ! those terrible spasms are 
gone. Will you come and see her? you will not, | 


| think, disturb her now.” 


“* Spasms again !” exclaimed the Count, impatiently. 


“Am I to have an heir to my name ?” 


The Marchioness shrugged her shoulders, without 
other reply. After a pause she said, “ We must waii, 
——we must have patience.” - 

“ But what is your opinion?) What do you think m 
be the result ?” 

“ Dear Claude,” she replied, “what can I say !—you 


already know my opinion ; I have never concealed " 


step as noiseless as his own,into another room, which he | 


knew was appropriated to the Marquis. 
the door, which was closed but not fastened : no answer 
Was returned. He opened it and went in ; no one was 
there : he passed into a dressing-room ; it was empty. 
Positive he had seen some one enter, he proceeded to a 
room beyond, where the valet of the Maryuis slept ; and 
there, in his dressing-gown and slippers, sat the Marquis 
himself, with his arms thrown on a little table, and his 
head resting on them. 

Ile raised it as the Count approached him ; his face 


’ 


vas pale as death, and a wild and haggard expression 


Hie knockedat | 


from you.” 

“ You still think, then, that the Countess has deceived 
herself ¢” 

Another shrug was again the only reply. 

“This is incredible!” he exclaimed, with a tone of 
vehemence to which his voice was a stranger, and the 


blood flushed into his face, which wore an expres 
| disturbance and vexation that contrasted strongly ¥! 


its natural placidity. 

“ This is incredible!” he repeated ; “ the most 7 
nent menof Paris,—my mother—I myself- [could mys* 
have sworn she was right,—all—all to have been de 
ceived ' von vourself appeared to he convinced |” 
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» \jas!" said she, “we are all but too apt to believe 
true that which we wish tu be so. We must wait: 
sime will decide.” 

She was about to leave the room, but as she reached 
the door she stopped, and seemed to hesitate, undecided 
whether to go or not, then slowly returning to the Count, 
added, “ | am wrong ; ‘tis better you should know the 
truth, painful as it is. It is cruel to suffer you to enter- 
tain hopes which will never be realised ;” and taking up 
the bell, she rang it. A servant opened the door, to 
whom she said,“ Request Madame Goillard to come here.” 

Madame Goillard, the midwife, almost immediately 
made her appearance. She was a good-looking woman, 
P parently about forty years of age. 

“Madame Goillard,” said the Marchioness, “the Go- 
yernor Wishes to know whether the accouchement of the 
Countess is likely to take place soon,—whether it is 
likely to take place at all.” 

The woman looked frightened and bewildered ; she 
remained silent, and evidently trembled. 

“Come, ma mere!” said the Marchioness ; “ take 
courage ' You tremble,—you are afraid! It is better 
the Governor should know the truth, and he will not be 
angry With you for telling it, as you seem to fear.” 

The woman fixed her eyes on the face of the Marchion- 
ess, While the appearance of fear and hesitation, which 
had before marked her countenance, gave place to a 
strong, but singular and undefinable expression, as it 
appeared to the Count, who watched her with the keen- 
est Interest, as one on whose fiat his fate seemed to 
hang, as she said, * I am to tell Monseigneur the truth!” 
then stopped, and remained silent. 

“Come, ma mere!” again said the Marchioness, lay- 
ing her hand on the woman’s shoulder, as if to reassure 
her, * tell us, do you believe the Countess will give birth 
toa child say within a month,—two— three months !” 

“No,” replied the woman, in a low voice ; then added, 
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God aud the Holy Mary best know what te give and 
what to withhold. We must endeavour to bear our dis 
appointment cheerfully.” 

The Countess raised herself on the pillow, and fixing 
an earnest look on her husband's face, she said, * Have 
they then been trying to persuade you &lso of this? 
Claude de la Guiche !” she added, im a solemn voice," as 
there is a God in heaven, I am the mother of a child— a 
living child—I heard it ery !” 

Much affected, the Count endeavoured to tranquillize 
and soothe her; and again he said, * Let us entreat the 
Blessed Virgin to intercede for us, that we may be en- 
abled to submit with patience and resignation to the will 
of Heaven, which has, for some wise purpose, crossed our 
Wishes. It is the will of God, my love,” he added. 

“Tis uot the will of God,” cried she, vehemently. 
* Claude de la Guiche ! it is not the will of God : God 
has given us a child,—seek for it, and bring it to me. 
Let me see my child—your child, Claude. Seek for it, 
or they will destroy it. Oh, let me see iny baby !” 

The earnest and imploring air with which she uttered 
the last words served to destroy the small portion of firm- 
ness the Count had hitherto retained. He sunk into a 
chair by the bed-side, and covered his face with his 
hands, ashamed of the tears he could not control.  Al- 
most immediately rising, he said, ** Be tranqu:), my dear 
Susanne: I will go, and ——” 

* Do, Claude,’ said she- “do: and do not let them 
persuade you that IT am deceived. [ know not what 
passed before or after: [ cannot recollect I cannot 
my head is—is The last words were uttered 
through her closed teeth, as if her jaw was paralyzed, 
She sunk back on the pillows—her eyes closed, and she 
lay in the same motionless stupor in which he had see: 


| her before. 


| 


‘ | 
in a louder and more assured tone, “no! I aim sure she | 


will not.” 

“Sure!” eried the Count. 

“T have had much experience, my lord, and Iam sure 
the Countess is not encetute.” 

She was no longer so. The false sister pretended 
to sympathize in his sorrow, and urged him to visit 
his poor wife, 

The Count, silent and abstracted, mechanically, as it 
seemed, followed his sister to the bed-chamber of his 
wife, who lay sunk in sleep, so quiet and profound, and 
with « face so totally colourless, that the Count bent 
anxiously over her to assure himself that she lived. He 
took her hand, which, when he relinquished it, fell back 
ou the bed-clothes like the hand of a corpse, except that 
it Was warm and supple. He turned from the bed, 
around which many persons were standing, with a heavy 
‘igh, and advanced to an arm-chair, where sat the Maré- 
chale, his mother. She seemed overpowered with sleep 
and fatigue; her half-closed eyes, as she raised them for 
4 moment to the face of her son, were dull and heavy, 
and the Marchioness in vain endeavoured to rouse her 
-ufficiently to enable her to speak. For a few minutes, 
she kept them open, but they bore a glazed appearance, 
as she stared vacantly round, then closing them, sunk 
back in a profound and motionless sleep. 

“She is wholly worn out,” said the Marchioness ; 
“she has been in constant attendance in the sick-room, 
fretting and anxious, since the morning.” 

Next morning, a message was sent tu the Count 
by his wife, requesting to see him, and he— 

Repaired to her bed-room, where she was lying, pale 
snd apparently weak, but awake, and anxiously watch- 
ing for him. As he approached the bed, she said 
" W here is my child, Claude $ They will not let me see 


, 
ae 


The Count, much distressed, knew not what reply to 
make, At length, he answered, “ We have no child, m: 
‘ove; itis not the will of heaven that we should have an 
heir, We have many other blessings, and must not re- 


The Count quitted the room with a slow step and sor- 
rowful air. Harassed and bewildered, he hardly knew 
what to think. His mind filled with a wild chaos of 
contradictory ideas, the only thing that appeared clear 
to him was, that he Was most unhappy. As he traversed 
the long corridor to the suite of apartments occupied by 
his mother, the earnest and imploring look of his wife 
seemed to pursue him, and her words still to ring in his 
ears, * Seek for my child for your child, Claude, or they 
will destroy it!” 

He found the Marechale in her dressing-room, not yet 
recovered from the fatigue and anxiety she had under- 
gone the preceding day. Her eye was still glazed and 
heavy, and she appeared to wake from a doze as the 
Count entered the room. 

* Mother!” said he, 
mother of a child !” 


Susanne declares she is the 


Theaged lady, herself gross] dec ived, entertained 
the common notion, that her daughter-in-law’s 
brain was turned ; and from this period the Countess 
was treated as one harmlessly but hopelessly in- 
sane. The husband became estranged from his 
wife. His sister, and the rest of her family, took 
their departure, and he made frequent and long 
Visits to Paris, where he fell completely under the 
influence of the Marchioness. When at home he 
was engaged in the affairs of his government, or 
the chase; so that his young, melancholy, and 


- neglected Countess was left to nearly unbroken 





pine that one wi-h, however strong, remains ungratified. | her spirits and health, 


solitude ; to wander in the woods of the domainvor 
solace herself with the society of the kind-hearted 
old domestic chaplain. Nearly three years had 
passed on in this sad way, when Pierre, the maitre 
Photel of the Count, brought a lovely boy to the 
chateau, Whom he called his nephew, The Countess 
became strongly attached to the fine and engaging 
child, who, in his turn, became very fond of her. 
Little Bernard was gradually installed a member 
f her family, and the Countess began to recover 
The boy was her own 
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478 SUMMER 
child—she knew it, she felt it by a mother's in- 
stinct ; and Pierre, moved by remorse, pity, and 
gratitude, at last owned the truth. It was he that 
had carried off the newly-born infant, at the mo- 
ment of its.birth. It was the feet of his horse 
which the watching father had heard in the avenue ; 
but now, as she valued the life of her precious boy, 
the Countess was warned, by the repentant agent 
of the Marchioness, to conceal the fact, even from 
her husband, and to treat the child as the nephew 
of Pierre, until the truth could be made known, 
with safety, to all concerned, 

One day that the child's life was endangered by 
his falling into the water, while walking with the 
Count and Countess, the frantic mother, plunging 
into the stream after him, proclaimed her secret. 
The Count was shocked at this imagined sudden 
burst of insanity, but he rescued them both. The 
extraordinary attachment which the Countess 
showed to the young peasant began to be com- 


READING. 


inented on in the household ; and some of the sep. 
vants protested that he was the very image of the 
Count, while others thought he resembled the Jad, 
Strange rumours spread over the country ; and the 
Marchioness arrived from Paris; whenit was judged 
prudent by Pierre and his lady that little Bernarg 
should be sent away. But it would be impossi}), 
to do any justice to the curious chain of facts by 
which the truth is finally evolved, in spite of the 
constant intrigues, machinations, and crimes of the 
woman who, once plunged into guilt, is compelled 
to go deeper and deeper. The gracious superin- 
tendence of a special Providence was never more 
manifest than in the facts of this case. We 
warmly recommend the TaLEor THE Ma RCHIONESs, 
as one worked up with great talent, and rendered 
exceedingly impressive. It indeed required no 
adventitious aid to deepen itsinterest. The author. 
ess has inwoven that indispensable ingredient in al] 
novels, a love story, into her romance of real life, 


THE HERBERTS. 


Tuis is a sensible, or common-sensical, and soberly 
satirical, didactic novel, in which the prevailing foibles, 
and the most easily besetting sins of the different classes 
of English society, are, in the course of an agreeable, 
easily-flowing story, exposed and tacitly rebuked. The 
hero, William Herbert, is indeed somewhat of a David 
Simple ; almost a ninny in his primitive honesty, and pro- 
found ignorance of the world ; but how else could the 
author have brought out the heartlessness of the great, 
the pride and sensuality of bishops, the treachery and 
meanness of attorneys and tradesmen; and the pitirul 
ambitions of the aspiring devotees of fashion among the 
middle ranks. As a characteristic specimen of the novel, 
we choose the great establishment of We//ington House. 
where Herbert, after having in vain sought the patronage 
of the aristocratic friends of his late father, and failed 
in obtaining that of the publishers, in the despair of 
utter destitution applies for employment as a draper’s 
assistant in consequence of an advertisement :— 


William directed his course towards The Wellington 
House establishment, but as he approached it he was 
considerably mortified to find the house, which altoge- 
ther was a very brilliant affair, ticketed from cellar to 
attic with the words, “ Selling Off,” in letters of colossal 
magnitude. ‘ & * & . The shop was a Very large 
one indeed, although rather plain compared with the as- 
semblage of magnificent colours in the window. The 
shop, indeed, consisted of the whole ground floor of the 
house, the front being looked into from the street, and 
the back consisting of a range of windows of ground 
glass, to let in a little muddy light from the couple of 
square yards behind the house, which were dignified by 
the name of “ The Court.” The walls of this large 
room were of course divided into niches, stuffed full of 
all imaginable productions of the loom ; following the 
Slnuosities of which were a range of mahogany counters, 
and between the two a regiment of obliging, but conse- 
quential-looking young gentlemen, rather under the 
middle-size, dressed in clothes of a very fashionable cut, 
with remarkably white shirts-——wristbands and collars 
to hide all conclusions, and every one adorned with a 
head of elaborate curls, which even the perpetual bowing 
did no more discompose than it would those other polite 
gentlemen- the Mandarins in grocers’ windows. The 
fronts of the counters were lined with cane-bottomed 
chairs, every one of which contained a lady when Wil- 
liam entered ; and for one moment he was at a loss to 
whom to address himself, since it appeared that every 


‘ individual young gentleman had attached himself to ap 


individual lady, with a devotion that rendered him, as it 
were, insensible to the existence of all others ; so that if 
William had been very fanciful instead of very hungry 
that morning, he might have thought of the time when 
every knight was bound to perform such strange feats to 
show his allegiance to his lady-love, as we read of in 
those truest historians—the poets and romancers. 

But neither Spenser nor Ariosto occurred to William 
in the draper’s shop ; and the hesitation as to whom he 
should address, which I mentioned above, did not last 
many moments ; for a young gentleman, cut out after 
the same pattern as those he had already seen, sprang 
from some invisible door, advanced, with a smiling coua- 
tenance, behind the row of young gentlemen already en- 
gaged, until he faced Mr. Herbert, when he insinuated 
himself between two of his tellows, looked earnestly at 
William to attract his attention, and as he drew nigh to 
the counter, spread open the fore-finger and thumb of 
both hands, put the tip of each perpendicularly on the 
counter, laid the weight of his whole body on them, bent 
kindly and confidentially towards him, and looking very 
serious, said, in the low, gentle tones of the truest affec- 
tion— 

“ Good morning to you, Sir—a very fine morning, Sir. 
What shall I have the pleasure of showing you, Sir!” 

“ ] wish to see Mr. Wiggins, if you please,” William 
replied. 

“ Thank you, Sir; oh, yes, to be sure, immediately,” 
the young gentleman replied. “ May I ask you, Sir, if 
you Wish to see him on business 2?” 

“ Yes, on business,” William replied, rather at a loss 
to know why one man should wish to see another, unless 
he had some kind of business with him. 

“ | beg your pardon, Sir,” said the young gentleman, 
“ Mr. Wiggins is—rather—that is—he is engaged about 
this time. 1 should be happy to show you anything my- 
celf, Sir; and I flatter myself you could do business with 
me to advantage ; or, if your business be private, Sir, I 
-hould be happy to introduce you to Mr. Scorum, Mr. 
Wiggins’s principal secretary, what is his confidential— 
qulte. . 

William was not aware that great men in trade m 
these latter days, however sharply they may look after 
their profits, sometimes dislike to soil their hands with 
the dirty details of business, so that he did not know 
that there could be any impropriety in wishing to see the 
master. This he wasthe more anxious to do,as it was the 
name Wiggins, and not the name Scorum, which was 12 
the list ot the charitable ; and William knew just suffi- 
cient of the world to be aware, that, though a master 
might be a very liberal and excellent man, it did pot 
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follow that his servants must possess the same character. 
He. therefore, persisted in his request; and at length the 
young gentleman led the way through the shop, and up 
s circular flight of stairs, at the top of which he opened a 
door, and led W illiam into a magnificent room, where 
sat Mr. Cornelius Wiggins, the great linen-draper. This 
room excelled in grandeur of proportion, and splendour 
of fitting up, all that W liam had everseen. . . . . 
In the drawing-room of Wellington House, there was 
everything that money could purchase, and everything 
was iD good condition, but everything seemed quite new, 
The paper on the walls was a delicate mixture of pink 


and silver, seemingly upheld hy a cornice of heavy gold 
work, all of which looked infinitely finer than the old 


tapestry of The Hall, | Herbert's ancestral home.] Th 
door was covered with a Turkey carpet, containing onl) 
one flower or pattern, ¢ xactly the size ofthe room. There 
were two fireplaces, each with its polished grate deco- 
rated with designs in bronze from the antique, and sur- 
rounded by a colossal structure of white marble, em- 
hodying the fronts of two of the most celebrated porticoes 
ofancient Greece. A dozenof tables, of different shapes 
and materials, were placed in various parts of the room, 
about which were a profusion of couches, ottomans, and 
sofas, adorned with crimson and purple velvet, embel- 
lished with designs elaborately executed with the needle, 
and innumerable chairs, of such variety of form, that they 
seemed like samples of the distorted fancies of a hundred 
individuals who had much more money than taste; some 
of them round-backed, some square, some oval, some 
Gothic, some Norman, some of no definable shape ; some 
high-backed, some low,some upright, some slanting, and 
some moveable at pleasure into every kind of angle ; 
some were of mahogany, some of rosewood, some of ivory ; 
and the sitting parts, of every variety of form, were as 
gay as the rest, with all that could be done with satin, 
cotton, cane, wood, wool, and velvet. Three or four 
first-rate historical paintings, a couple of magnificent 
pier-glasses, and three sets of gigantic hands in or-molu, 
grasping the window-curtains, which were of rose-col- 
oured silk, completed the furniture of the room, which 
seemed worthy the occupation of the Queenof the Fairies, 
orthat which suggests all the most beautiful ideas which 
enter the mind of man—a fair and accomplished woman. 

But there was very little of the fairy-like about Mr. 
Wiggins ; and, indeed, William was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the first sight of that gentleman, since, in 
speculation on his benevolent character, he had conjured 
upa thousand pictures of tall men, with grey hair and 
beneficent smiles, not one of which agreed entirely with 
the reality before him. Mr. Wiggins was a rather short 
man, with a pale face, and long black hair, brushed 
smooth over his forehead, dressed in a suit of well- 
brushed black, with white cravat, and high shirt collar. 
But if William felt that his anticipations of the person 
ofa benevolent man were not borne out by present ex- 
perience, he was as much surprised at Mr. Wiggins’s 
personal appearance and apparent habits, contrasted 
With the splendour of the room; for that gentleman 
Was sitting at one of the tables, on which stood a pewter 
pot of porter, an upright tobacco-box with a blackamoor’s 
head on the top, with a clay-pipe at its side, while a very 
forcible reminiscence of tobacco pervaded the room. But 
all this rather pleased William than otherwise, since it 
Proved to him that the benevolent man, although the 
owner of the great riches about him, was one contented 
With the humble pleasures of inferior men. 

It must not be supposed that the last two pages of 
description were acquired by William as slowly as they 
have been written or read; for everything here set 
down he discovered at a single glance round the room, 
ashe walked from the door to the table at which Mr. 

'iggins was seated. 

“IT have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Wiggins, I 
Presume?” William inquired. 

That's my name,” replied Mr. Wiggins. 

_” I believe, Sir, this is your advertisement,” said Wil- 
liam, displaying the advertisement of Wellington House, 
Which had created such hopes in his mind. 


“That is the advertisement of this firm,” replied Mr. | Not been understood. 
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Wiggins ; “but I neverattend to the retail trade myself. 
I will ring fer Mr. Scorum, my secretary, who will be 
happy to receive your commands, ” 

* Pardon me,” William replied, “ pardon me, Sir; 
but my business is with you. I am no stranger to the 
benevolence of your character; and I would rather ap- 
peal to you than to your secretary.” 

* T—I understand—a—” said Mr. Wiggins, with con- 
siderable hesitation ; “ benevolent--if you come with a 
case of distress—a—TI am sorry, but really, Sir, so many 
calls—a———” 

* You entirely misconceive mv object,” interrupted 
William ; “ I come to you on my own account only ; and 
I should not doubt my success with a gentleman of your 
liberality, if I had not had the pain of discovering that 
you are selling off.” 

* selling off!" cried Mr. Wiggins, in a tone of aston- 
ishment, not unmixed with anger, and rising suddenly 
trom the sofa, as he spoke : “I don’t understand you, 


Sir! What do you mean !” 


Mr. Wiggins was alwavs selling off. 


To cut short 
the story, William, though his academical acquirements 
Were of no use at Waterloo House, was engaged; his 
certificate from the vicar of his parish heing “ quite 
satisfactory to the firm.” William, though 
behind the counter, was of some use at the desk ; but 


id dunce 


especially when a customer dropped in who spoke 
French or Italian, as native gentlemen speak those lan- 
guages. He was consequently an acquisition to the firm 


in this particular. 


Persons who are but little acquainted with the details 
of trade may be surprised at the confidence Mr. Wiggins 
placed in William Herbert, in taking him into his house 
on such slight recommendation. But the fact was, as 
William saw in a few seconds after sitting down at his 
desk, that it Was nearly impossible for any one to be dis- 
honest, in consequence of the very nice arrangement of 
the shop proceedings ; for not only had every -hopman 
a premium offered for the detection of a delinquent—-so 
that the whole establishment was a set of spies one on 
the other—but the shopmen, instead of receiving money 
and putting it ina till, were compelled to make outa 
bill for every purchase, and carry the bill and money to 
a row of clerks who sat at the end of the shop, on an 
elevated bench, which gave them an uninterrupted view 
of everything passing in the busy scene below. The 
money was taken, and passed on to another clerk, who 
entered it in a ledger ; the bill was filed, and a copy of 
it, made by a junior clerk, and receipted by Mr. Seorum, 
was handed to the shopman for the customer. During 
every moment of the day this was going on, sothat there 
was actually no time for dishonesty, to say nothing of 
its impossibility on other grounds. , - + © @ 2 

It happened that the foreigner was a Frenchman and 
a gentleman, and discerning that William also behaved 
in a manner somewhat above that of his supposed class, 
the gentleman was very glad to converse with him. 
But if he was glad, Mr. Seorum was more so: for it 
seemed to him astonishing how any people could make 
such a stupid noise as they made, and vet understand 


each other as well as if they spoke good English. He, 


could not help wishing to make Mr. Wiggins a witness 
of this strange phenomenon, and, with his very best 
bow, he accosted the Frenchman, and asked him to do 
him the extreme pleasure of walking into the drawing- 
room. Monsieur laid his hand on his heart in return for 
Mr. Scorum’s smile, bowed in return for his bow, and 
made him a speech in good French, unintelligible to Sco- 
rum, in return for his unintelligible English, when Wil- 
liam repeated the invitation in the foreigner’s language, 
and they walked up stairs. 

Mr. Wiggins also was pleased with William’s great 
skill in languages, by which he gave such evident plea- 
snre to a stylish customer, who, perhaps, bought more on 
William’s account than he would otherwise have done, 
and whose order must have been certainly lost, if he bad 
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480 SUMMER 


READING, 


When the stranger left, William, on very good terms | 


with Mr. Wiggins, went again to his desk with Mr. 
Scorum, who immediately ordered 20,000 copies to be 
printed of the following notice, some of which were 
stuck up in the window before night ee —— 

“ Messrs. Wiggins and Co., beg to inform their friends 
from the Continent, and others who do not understand 
the English language, that they will find no difficulty at 
their establishment, Wellington House, 980, Oxtord 


Street, since Messrs. W. & Co. have engaged first-rate | 


persons to conduct their continental business. 

“Messrs. W. & Co., would suggest the favour of an 
early call at their establishment as above, since they 
offer the most extensive stock in Europe, at such a tre- 





| 


. this here! 


mendous sacrifice, as will make it worth the purchaser's | 


otice. 
sae” N.B.—French, Mathematics, ant [talian, are spoken 
by Messrs. W. y te.” 

When Mr. Scorum removed the candle, as was his 
nightly custom, and descended, the young men had a free 
chat in the dark, Mr. Simpson, a man of note among 
them, commencing— 


“JT say, Mr. Wizzle, did you see that there young 


with French-white lining, at the grodynap counter ?” 

“ J think I did,” Mr. Wizzle replied, from the next 
bed. 

“ An uncommon fine girl—the Honourable Miss 
Thingamy—I forget her name. Oh, what eyes !—and 
you should have seen the look she gave me! J do think 
that she—I'll bet anybody sixpence that she'll come 
again to-morrow.” 

* There was a very handsome young lady at my coun- 


* Why, you don’t suppose as they're a Sing to shyt 


up aconcern like this here, do you !” 


“ I certainly feared that such was the case,” Willian 
replied. 

“ Well,” said Simpson, “I didn’t think any youny 
man in the world was so little down to the move, as ths; 
there. Why, we only put up the ° selling off’ £0, to 
make people believe as they ll buy bargains.” 

* Indeed!” said William, in amazement ; “ and gy 
you consider that honest ?” 

“ To be sure, I do. Why, there’s hundreds of houses 
that does it. But who’s to shut an establishment up like 
y°? 

“ Why, the master, Mr. Wiggins, I should suppose.” 

“ Stuff!—that’s all gammon. Why, Wiggins couly 
no more close the concern than Secorum could. Why he 
and Scorum are only put in by other parties to sel] of 
what they send in. Perhaps Wiggins is a partner, too, 
and Scorum isn’t--but that’s all the difference ; ayq 
Scorum is as much a spy over Wiggins as Wiggins js 
over him ; and though Wiggins is master, he can’t tury 
Scorum out. Don’t you see the dodge.” 

* | don’t exactly understand,” William replied, 

“* Well, then, look here. Wiggins is a very pious map, 


; . cnows a precious lot of pious men ; arsons 
female in purple poplin, red beads, and green silk bonnet | and he knows a precious lot of pious men and parsons, 


in town and country, too ; in fact, the parsons know one 
another, all through the country. Now this here first. 
rate concern belongs to a lot of these here pious meu: 
and a precious lot of them there is. Well, they puts 
in so much a-piece, and starts it, and puts in Wiggins 
as manager; but puts in Scorum, too, to see all fair 
play ; and they’ve got him in such a way that he and 
Wiggins can never put their heads together to do the 


rest of the firm. Now, you see,as these here pious people 


ter, quite top-up, as looked very hard at me,” said another | 


young gentleman. 

“So there was at mine,” another replied. 

* And at mine too,” said a third. 

* There's nothing very curious about that there,” said 
the fourth and last, who had not yet spoken ; * there’s 
not a day as passes but what | gets a wicked look from 
some first-rate or other.” 

“Oh, Higyins,’ replied Simpson, in atone of gentle 
repruach——* Higgins, my dear fellow, there’s no better 
fellow than you in all the West End; but why don’t you 
pay more attention to your language,as I have so many 
times told you ha ° . » & 

* Now, dont be ofiended, Iliggins, 


my dea 


r fellow,” 


knows each other throughout the country, whenever one 


of ’em is down in his luck, and want’s to make a move 


to America, or somewhere, all he’s got to do is to tell his 


_ parson he wants to sell his stock, and he writes up to 
town, and one of the firm goes down, and if it’s a stock 


| it up at once—and the pious man cuts off. 
' that, he deals sometimes with nobs, as witness the draw- 


said Mr. Simpson, very blandly ; * what I say is for your | 


own good, and I know it’s not your fault as you don’t 
talk so fashionable as us. The fact is this here :—you've 
been a-spending all your days in the city, and got hold 
of their uncorrect talking ; but I’m sure you'll rub it off, 
if you'll only listen to us, and I shall be very happy to 
correct you as often as you make a fawx pass. You 
see, Mr. Herbert, we know a little Greek here, without 
going to the university. but, gents, about this here gal, 
the Honourable Miss—Miss What’s-her-name !—I’ll be 
hanged if I know what to make of it! She wouldn't 
have looked as she did for nothing—and, my eye, such a 
fortune! Who knows, Mr. Nobbles, whether a young 
fellow may not have a chance !” 


Passing over the Sunday morning toilet of the young 
gentlemen, and the service at the dissenting chapel which 
the pious Mr. Wiggins attended and in which he officiated, 
aud also the evening amusements of the young gentle- 
men of the Establishment in their stroll, which savour a 
xood deal of Tittlebat Titmouse, we come to business. 
William puts this natural query to the principal persun 
among his companions :- 


“To beg your pardon, Mr. Simpson; but I wish you 
would explain one thing that has a good deal puzzled me. 
You speak confideutly of remaining here six months, 


employers are selling off. I do not comprehend it.” 
At this remark all the young gentlemen united in a 
quiet laugh, and Mr. “Simpson said— 


that'll sell, he gives a sum quietly for the lot, and sends 
And besides 


ing-room. I'll he hang’d, if the house ha’n’t been furnish- 
ed throughout three or four times, the last two years, in 
the way of trade. There’s no end to the business we've 
done of that kind, and ’tis a business that pays, let me 
tell vou.” 

* But,” asked William, “ how does the creditor get 
his money ?” 

* Oh, he’s done, of course.” 

* Well,” said William, with some hesitation, “I dont 
exactly understand this—there seems to be something 
very dishonest in it; but I should think business of that 
kind must be extremely dangerous, since it holds outs 
temptation to the dishonest debtor to stretch his credit 
to the utmost, when, on the eve of bankruptcy or abscond- 
ing, he knows le can sell his stock secretly for read) 
money.” 

“Oh! I dare say that game is kept up pretty well,” 
Simpson replied with a laugh. 

“ Not with Mr. Wiggins’s knowledge, surely !” replied 
William ; for transactions of this kind cannot be called 
honest.” 

* Honest ! honest !” repeated Mr. Simpson, doubting- 
ly, as though he were beating his brains to make out the 
possible meaning of a Greek word which he had ju 
heard for the first time. “ Honest !—well, now, I dont 
know about that; we don’t learn about that kind © 
thing, you know, when we are serving our time ; but 
can tell you, all the best houses do a good deal in thst 
way.” 

“ But you don’t suppose that Mr. Wiggins would ea- 


| gage in such business ¢” 


respectable man— very. 


* Why, I should think ‘tis the very thing to suit him 
“ What! do you suppose that Mr. Wiggins is Be 


honest !” 
while the house is covered with bills stating that our | 


“& ()) - J F _ a highly 
h,no; 1 mean to say as Mr. Wiggins is a big, 


three times—that is, compounded with his creditors twice 
—and passed through the court once, and made lots © 


He has knocked up for himself 
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guey: Nobody knows what he’s worth. You see, be- 
such a religious man, he got capital credit, and when 
.. was in pretty deep, he smashed. But the worst of 
that trick is, it won't last. The trade get down to it, 
and won't stand tick any more ; so that he embarks in 
this here concern, with other parties, and does a profit- 
able business besides, in discounting bills in the connexion 
that he belongs to. 

«] can’t believe,” William replied, * that a man of 
\fr. Wiggins’s strict principles could be guilty of what 
you say. ss . +s 
‘Guilty !—that be hanged,” cried Simpson ; * every- 
body dues it ; and J'll be hanged if it isn’t a good move. 
But I say, We must get into bed, or we sha‘n’t be up hy 
five.” 

Herbert Was so very unsuccessful in coaxing ladies 
and their maids to make purchases, when sent out to 
show goods, that he must at once have been dismissed 
from Wellington House, save for his knowledge of lan- 
guages. In consequence of the dismissal of one of the 
young men, William is placed at a counter, and— 


The day passed away pleasantly enough, as he found 
sufficient work to keep himself constantly employed: but 
one or two things in this first day of counter-business 
puzzled him a good deal ; the first of which was, that, 
after selling a variety of articles to a lady who had a 
servant with her, and laying them on the counter in 
readiness to make into a parcel when the order was 
fnished, they were made up by another shopman, who 
rapidly substituted other articles of similar appearance 
to those Which he had sold. The other thing which 
puzzled him was, that, after he had served a lady, who 


had no servant, with some goods which she said she » 


would herself carry home, another shopman came up 
and requested to be allowed to send them. This the 
lady would not permit, as she said she could take them 
with the greatest convenience; but as the shopman 
waxed more pressing as the lady appeared more deter- 
mined not to trouble them, and at length went so far as 
to assure her that it was a rule of the establishment 
never to allow a lady to be burthened with goods pur- 
chased there, she at length consented, and expressing 
ler thanks for their politeness, went away, followed by 
i shopman bearing the parcel. Now, during this little 
altercation, William had observed a young man at an- 
other counter making up a packet composed of articles 
seemingly the counterpart of those the lady had bought, 
which immediately after she had departed a young man 
took up and carried into the street. After a few minutes, 
the latter young gentleman returned, bearing a parcel 
which he laid before William, and which, when he opened 
it, he found to be the very parcel he had sent out. In 
obedience to his instructions, he put the articles on the 
shelves whence he had taken them; but during the re- 
mainder of the day was puzzled to comprehend the mean- 
ing of this transaction. 


When William expressed his astonishment at these 
things, he only got laughed at—in an under-tone, how- 
ever ; for laughing, among other ill practices, was not 
allowed at the Wellington House. 


“Why, Mr. Herbert,” inquired Simpson, “ didn’t Sco- | 


rum instruct you in the counter-business ?” 
“ The counter-business ! why, now you mention it, I 


remember that he said something about it. He told me | 


the young gentlemen would instruct me in it.” 

" Well, you know, in course, that all our ticketed 
prices are gammon !” 

“ What, do you mean that they are fictitious! J was 
hot aware of it.” 

“ Well, you know it now. Of course we can’t sell by 
those prices, as we always mark those goods twenty per 


cent. under prime cost. This, you see, is only for a draw. | 


People sees slap-up articles in the windows, and about 
the shop, marked at astonishing low figures, aad they 
come in for what they want, expecting everything beside 


isascheap. But if the person fixed her miud on the | 


bicketed things, all you’ve got to do is to persuade them 
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that other articles, which you show them, are of better 
quality, and then you'll do very well. But if the cus- 
tomer is an obstinate fool, and will have the very things 
with the tickets on them, and you have no means of per- 
suading, or no other things just handy, you will do up 
the things on the counter, and another young gent will 
change them for things which we can get a profit out of 
at such a price. Why, didn’t you see Hickson a-putting 
a piece of black silk in the parcel this morning, instead 
of the one you sold (” 

* Ts this all true ?°° William asked, in amazement. 

* True!” cried Simpson, “to be sure it is. It is 
what we do every day—we could not keep our places 
Without it.” 

* And do you not consider it very dishonest !” 

* Why a— Mr. Nobbles— what do yousay! The fact 
is this, Mr. Herbert, it’s all honest enough in the way 
of trade. We can’t afford to sell a shawl for a pound 
that cost us thirty shillings, and therefore, when a per- 
son takes a liking to one with that mark, we are obliged 
to manage so as not to lose anything by it, and so put 
in a fifteen shilling one instead.’ + = 3 

* I did not suppose such villany was practised in the 
world,” said William, 

* Villany !” exclaimed Simpson, in surprise; “ I as- 
sure you the young gentlemen in this establishment are 
us respectable as any that I know; and Wiggins and 
Scoruin are really as good fellows as we generally meet 
with in the trade, and Iam sure would not cheat any- 
body out of a farthing, unless in the way of trade—which 
is no harm, or they would not have such a precious lot 
of prayers saidoverus. They're a little sharp with their 
young geuts,to be sure, but that’s their only fault. But 
about this window business, we dont force people to 
come into the shop; we only put up low prices to per- 
suade ‘em; and it is not to be supposed that we're a 
going to sell ata loss. No, we sell them what we can 
yet a profit out of, like any other concern in the trade. 
All houses do the same as ours, and if you or I was to 
take a concern to-morrow, We should do the same—for 
it's the only way of carrying on business. Besides, 
people as keeps shops must sell as much as they ean ; 
and its people’s ownfaults if they re took in-—-eh, Nobbles / 
Do you think they'd do us /—-not they. People should 
learn to be awake. Pil be hanged if anybody 
‘ud ever do—me—very— brown.” 

William finally ruins himself by selling a muff to a 
lady at the price at which it was ticketed in the window, 
The victim of old-fashioned notions of honesty and 

, ignorance of trade was sharply rebuked for his misde- 
meanours by Mr. Wiggins—who, however, after a pause 
of reflection, waxed milder. He said 

In a very religious voice, “* But, young man, I will 
not put you forth at this late hour without hope; for we 
are just going to prayers, aud you may stay till we have 
done, and who knows but a word or two may fall ou 

| your heart, and bring forth fruit.” 
William said that he doubted whether any form of 
prayer could make him a rogue ; and left the room and 
the house without a single “ God speed you” from any 
individual in the Wellington House. 
We/lington House is, no doubt, a caricature, but it 

has truth for its basis. We do not consider it a favour- 
_able specimen of the novel, as a literary work, but it hns 
| a useful and definite moral. 


But we have already, under the fascinations of the fic- 
tionists, so far exceeded our limits, that we are forced 
till next month to postpone Morley Ernstein, though it 


| is named in our list ofthe new novels as deserving a spe- 
| cial and lengthened notice. In it, the accomplished and 
fertile author has come out in a new character as au 
| imaginative writer, and, in our opinion, increased his 
| reputation, if he has not at last discovered the true 
i bent of his genius. 
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VESTIARUM SCOTICUM, O 


Tnris splendid book belongs to a class of works | 


4R2 


R THE BOOK OF TARTANS.* 


one of the last of the sword-plavers, who may ye: 


which must, from their cost, be of rare appearance | be remembered by those who recollect the porten 


anywhere, and which are rare indeed in Scotland. , of Edinburgh twenty years ago.” 
It is a book for the rich and the aristocratical ; or | 
It be- 


longs as much to the decorative arts as to litera- 


for what are called “historical families.” 


It is writtey 

negligently and inaccurately, and differs in se vera] 

particulars from the MS, of the Bishop of Ross, 
It is as difficult to fix the date as the authorship 


ture; though national costume certainly falls with- ofthe Vestéarium Scoticum, though it is presumed by 


in the province of the literary antiquary. 


fort Vv copies for sale : 
dificult to obtain even a sight. 


seize the first opportunity to describe to our clan- 


nish readers the Book of Clans and Tartans. 


In the possession of Mr. John Sobieski Stuart, 
there is an old MS. black-letter quarto, of the six- 


The 
author or editor of this unique publication must he 
well known in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land, especially to the Roman Catholic and the old 
Jacobite families, or th se who once. were Jaco- 
bites. The phrase, publication, is, however, hardly 
applicable to a work of which there were only 
and of which it may soon be 
We therefore | 


Mr. Stuart to be not later than the reign of Jame 
Ill. of Scotland, and, consequently, long prior to 
the time when it could have fallen into the hands 
of the learned and loyal John Lesley, the adheren: 
and historian of Queen Mary, who was somewhgy 
contemptuous of * Hieland vanities,” and of “eon. 
pilin ane buik upon the stripis and colouris of g 
common garment,” though he has fortunately pre- 
served this curious volume. It contains a roll of 
the clans, of date 1571, which is consequently very 
long subsequent to what Mr. Stuart imagines the 
date of the original document. Having given this 
roll which must be of interest to all feudal families, 


‘ 


teenth century, containing thirty-four pages of and to all who boast clan blood, Mr. Stuart pro- 


vellum, illuminated with small plain capitals, such 
In this 
volume, the tartans of each of the great feudal 
families of Scotland are minutely described. — It 
was at one time in the possession of John Lesley 


as the ordinary initials of inferior missals. 


Bishop of Ross; but of the author, save that he 


would appear to have been a Sir Richard Urquhart, 
—and even that is indistinetly intimated,—nothing 
The MS, volume was deposit - 


whatever is known, 
ed, no one can tell when, in the library of the 


Scots College at Douay, along with many other 
Prince 


When 


papers belonging to the Bishop. 


Charles Edward visited that seminary, some time 


between 1749 and 1754, he, according to Mr. Stu- 
art, obtained from the Fathers this singular relic 
among inany other papers. 
into his own possession, or of its history since 
1754, we do not learn. The MS. has been collated 
by Mr. Stuart, with the transcript of another copy 
stated to be in the library of the Monastery of St. 
Augustine in Cadiz, which internal evi- 
dence of having once belonged to “ane honerabil 
man, Maister James Dunbare, wtin ve burg of In- 


bea ls 


nernesse,” and which, it is imagined, may, through 
the hands of some refugee or Irish priest, have 
passed into Spain, setween these copies there 
exist merely the slight differences and omissions 
which arise from inaccuracy in copying, or clerical 
errors; but there isa third copy very much vitiated 
and mutilated, that is also in the possession of Mr, 
Stuart, of which the history is even more romantic 
than that of the other copies; the fathers and monks 
of the religious houses of the Continent being much 
none likely to prove faithful custodiers of rare 
MSs. than old illiterate Highlanders, transferred 
from the mountains to city lanes. This last **was 
obtained from an old Highlander named John Ross, 


* * Vestiarum Seoticum: from the Manuseript formerly in 


the Library of the Scots College at Douay. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by John Sobieski Stuart, Imperial quarto, 
splendidly illustrated, Edinburgh: Tait. 


Hlow or when it came 


ceeds with his Introduction, which, together with 
the numerous foot-notes, fills G6 quarto pages with 
antiquarian dissertation upon * the tartan ;” which 
is shown to be of very ancient date, and which in 
all probability is nearly as old as the art of weav- 
ing cloth of different colours, the chequer or cross- 
stripe being guite as easily invented as the simple 
stripe. Indeed no sort of cloth for garments has 
heen more generally diffused over the civilized 
wlobe than chequered cloth or tartan, (the breacen 
of the Highlander,) and that from periods of the 
highest antiquity down to our own age. “ From 
the Highlanders of Scotland to the mountaineers of 
Burmah, from the Calmues of the north to the Bis- 
cayans of the south,’ may be found variegated or 
parti-coloured garments, together with other relies 
and usages of a common family, now very widely dis- 
persed. The antiquity and universality of tartan, 
or of chequered or parti-coloured garments, among 
different nations, is abundantly demonstrated; but 
until the eighth century no mention is, we are told, 
made of it in oral Gaelic poetry, or by manuscripts 
in the Gaelic language, though the omission Is no 
proof of its non-existence. Tartan or Breacan is 
now, however, chiefly of interest from the exclusive 
appropriation of different and fixed patterns or setts 
by the leading clan families of the Highlands, and 
as it now appears from the Vestiarium Scoticum, 
by those of the Lowlands also, who were of any 
note previous to the IGth century. Indeed the 
leading object of the work is to prove, that to each 
of these families a particular seft or pattern was 
exclusively appropriated, hy which every man of 
the tribe could be recognised from his plaid, 48 
readily as from his surname or the badge or ensign 
of his clan. Its splendid illustrations are embla- 
zonings of these tartans in every brilliant rain- 
bow dye. The tartans so enamelled are in as great 
variety as the number of the great families, of whom 
each, according to the Vestiarium Scoticum, 
|@ pattern of theirown, There are between seventy 
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and eightV specimens ; forty-two Highland, and 
ihirty-one Lowland and Border families being enu- 
erated as each having its own tartan. These, 
ua "i , 
taken alphabetically, are of Highlanders :— 

Bachanan, Cameron, Campbell, Chisholm, Clanranald, 

uharson, Fraser, Grant, Gun, Lamont, MacArthur, 

MacDonald of the Isles. MacDougall, MacDutt, Mae- 
Farlane, MacGrigor, MacIntosh, MacIntyre, MacKay, 
MacKenzie, Mackinnon, MacLauchlan, MacLean, Mac- 
Leod, MacNab, MacNeill, MacPherson, MacQueen, 
Menzies, Monro, Robertson, Ross, Prince ot Rothesay, 
The Royal Stuart, Sutherland. 

The Lowland and Border Clans who had tartans 


were, the 

Armstrong, Barelay, Brodie, Bruce,Colquhoun,Comyn, 
Cunningham, Cranstoun, Crawford, Douglas, Drummond, 
Dunbar, Dundas, Erskine, Forbes, Gordon, Graham, 
Hamilton, Hay, Home, Johnston, Kerr, Lauder, Leslie, 
Lindsay, Maxwell, Montgomery, Murray, Ogilvie, Oli- 
phant, Ramsay, Kose, Ruthven, Scott, Seton, Sinclair, 
Urquhart, Wallace, Wemyss. 

The peculiar tartan of each of those families is 
accurately described in the Vestiarium, otherwise 
“ ycleped the garderope of Scotlande,” and for the 
following weighty reasons :— 

For sameikle as in thir prest tymes bene sene dyuers 
mevthe chavnges in the avld scottysche fassoune, and 
men do nowe effect foreigne and stravnge fantasyes, rad- 
der nor sic holsom vse and ordyr as evmethe of y" ain 
native gvise, and hes ben vsit be owr forbeiris yn the 
aulde tyme, for nowe all do tak pryd to buske y™ yn 
heich crovnit hattis, frensche claukis, Englische hudes, 
lang pykit schune, and vdder syk lyk vneovthe braueries, 
the quhilk wes vnknawen till owr antecessories of gude 
famen quha wes contelntit to gang wt ane bonnette of 
Kelsheu-blewe, and ain mantil or playde lyk as affore 
tym wes vsit be ther faderis begone, wt ane payr of reuch 
rowlyns, or hemands of harteshyd, as wes moche vsit be 
owr vinquhile lorde and souraine King James of nolil 
memorye ; for he had euer, besyd thai of hys awin 
eoulouris, twa or thre pladis of diuers kyndes in hys 
guarderobe, quhilk he vsit yn his iornayes quhen that he 
wald not be knawen openiye , and for that sic fassovns 
be not of vse in vther evntryes nor toraine reaulies, for 
thir cawsis | haue taken on hande to compil, accordand 
wo my pvir habylitye, a trewe ensample off alle, or th 
maist parte, the pryncyppul tartanis of Scotlonde, sic 
as I maye discerne y™, baithe for the trewe witting and 
pleasaunce of alle evriovs straungeris, and to y* ende y' 
gif paravaunture, yuhilk God forbyd, that herefter ovr 
comntrye fassoune sall alle to fayl and haillilie evm to 
nocht, as heth bene sene wt monie vtharis of mair and 
greater renome and puissaunce ; as to wyt. y® nobyll 
reaulmis of Babyloun, Troie, and Jewerie, Egyptia, Car- 
tegen, and of lyk wyse gloriovs and ymperiall Rom, 
quhilk wes symtym qwene and ladye of alle the wordle ; 
wit, neuerthelesse, hathe her anticke and hethen fassovn 
all to perrischit owt of vse and mynd throuch y* mycht 
of ovr Lorde and halye crosse, quhilk heth put doune 
theyr idollis lvk as wes y® dewil Dagoune and the fenlie 
dragoune of Kinge Cyrvs, wt y® fowle ymage bel, w' 
“indrie sick pagovne herreseye ; quharfor, if so be befal 
oa lyk sort that ovr gudlye oys sall be decayit and cvm 
theyr forberis ; for yn sae moche as we that be in thir 
daies be evriovse and desyrous to seke efter and dys- 
couer the famous gestis of ovr antecessoris in theyr avld 
‘ym of renowme, swa yn lyk mannere I doubt not that 
thai quhilk sall evm eftir vs, sall be careful to knawe 
owe maner of gyse and vdder manneris, to the end y* 
‘al Maye vnderstonde yn quhat we be lyk vnto y™seluis, 
and alsua quharin we be dyuers from, and do valyk 
Yotil y™, . 


** 


. The manner of forming “the seffis or strypprs 
‘#next described, and also the different chequers 
Proper for hose and trews, which admitted of great 


 nocht, y* then alle men may knawe the aulde gvy-e of 
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variety ; every man being allowed, in those inferior 
articles, to follow his own convenience or faney, 
though the plaid, the war-garbs, the gaiments of 
honour, were not to be tampered with. The women 
were, however, allowed unlimited license in the 
patterns of their plaids and dresses. Some of the 
sefts, as they are blazoned in this work, and upon the 
authority of the Vestiarium, ditfer materially from 
the tartans usually recognised under the respective 
clan names. The tartans given here as those of 
the Mackays, the Mackenzies, the Grants, and the 
Ma yregors, for exaly le . are not those usually re 
cognised as the tartans of those clans. We, how 
ever, only speak to the best of our recollection, as 
we have not lately Visited a Clan Tartan War 
house to refresh memory with a sight of those bril- 
liant fabrics. 


The Vestiariun Neoticum must he neeforth he the 


| book of authority, the final arbiter, in this impor 


tant question with manufacturers as well as clans 
men ; anc we suspect that its flat will reduce many 
pretty patterns, with clan names, to the anomalous 
list of fancy or mongrel tartans, Many of the tar- 
tans in Mr. Stuart's work must be quite new, even 
to those who have, from commercial reasons. of 
late paid considerable attention to this) fashionable 
and favourite manufacture : such are those of the 
Cranstouns, the Lauders, the Brodies, the Ramsays, 
and so forth. The description of one pattern from 
the Vestiariam will give a perfeet idea of the whole : 


though, of course, the description is short or length 


ened according to the SLND pod de Iitvor intricacy of th 
sett, Thus. the tartan of “the Macktaur/an of ve 


Arroquhar,” is at scribed in halt a dozen words, 


It “hath thre stry ppis quhite ~Vponane blak fveld ; 
while the tartan of * Mak Donnald of ve Y¥ lis.” and 
of the Clan Ranald, require this long explana 
tion :— 


Mak Donnatp or ¥® Yuis, quhilk is the chiefest and 
maist nobil of alle clanned names, howbeit the clanno 
Grigor and y® Clan chattane of aulde sall be consawit of 
lyk avneient stocke ; vet, in respect of pouste and dig 
nitie, we call none lyk vnto hym: he heth ane blue set, 
and ane greine sett, quharoff v® blew sett hathe twa 
yreit panes ot blak, ane Vpon y vik bordure v'off and 
v'by tWa gross sprangis ot \ imen, and in v' myduard 
of y® vik gren sett ane stryp quhite, the maist pairt of 
half ane fynger breid, and yn y®© mydward of y* blew ane 
gross spraing reidd. 

Tut CLAN Ray NALD, 5 * second hovse of v® ( lanade nald, 
howheit vibe ¥ say he svld he Vv" tyrst +4 rveht. bot vy‘ 
Donald mak Ian mak Angus gat y* herytage, contrar to 
v° mindis of ye men of y® YVilis: he hath ane sett of 
blewe and ane sett of grene, quharoff y* blewe sett hath 
vpon y* vik syd ane blak stryp, and y"by vpon y° vuward 
syd y'off ane sprainge searlatt, and yn y* mvddest of y* 
hlewe be ither tua sprangis of ve samen a littel asonder, 
as of fovrty threidis betuix vy or thairby, and the greine 
sette hath ane quhite spraing, and bs Vo vik syd yoff twa 
of redd, ain greiter and ane less, quharof Vv" greiter wall be 
vtterward, and hathe avghte thre:dis, and v* vunerward 
hath fovr threidis, and betuix y* reidd and the quhite 
<allbe v* space of a ighteen threidis or 1) tirbve, and 
vtheris y" be of yv*® famylyes of ve clann donald, lyk 

huistein in Sky, makeonel of \ : 


‘ 
te 


‘ kom sls 
as the ciah- Mienhls, 


makiane of ardnamurackane, and vtheris vt have y® 


4, . t 1 Bl wy “Tri * me ‘ " « “4 - 
Satii¢i Ww diner mal diuersities, of \ quhilk | speke 
not vu respect Il knawe vhaumn hot partai tly. 


Many of these tartans are truly beautiful; 
, though no doubt they may owe part of their splen- 
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dour to the artist or illuminator. But the style in 
which they are executed, and their dazzling effect, 
inust be seen to be comprehended. We do not pre- 
tend to describe by words either the process of paint- 
ing them, or to give any idea of the brilliant re- 
sults. Onemay easily conceive the idea ofa massy im- 
perial quarto volume, very beautifully printed upon 
drawing paper, and magnificently bound, gilt, and 
emblazoned with the royal arms; but the illustra- 
tions, the i//uminations, the tartans, are the novel 
feature of the work; and without the actual vivid 
representations of these beautiful and delicate 
fabrics be seen, glowing in all the colours of the 
rainbow, no adequate idea of the work can be 
formed. We would therefore advise all who have 
the power of inspection not to rest content with 
description, but to procure at least a sight of the 
original work. 

The Vestiarium describes the badges of the differ- 
ent Highland clans, which also differ, in some in- 
stances, from those which have hitherto been re- 
ceived; and it gives the ensigns of several Lowland 
and Border families, which, we presume, will be 
quite as new to many of the descendants of these 
families as are their tartans. The badge of Bruce 
is rosemary ; of Lyndsay, rue; of Hamilton, bay ; 
Dundas, bilberry; and so forth. On these botanical 
badges Mr. Stuart has a long and curious note, 
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from which, froin its local interest, we COPY the 
following anecdote :— 

During the occupation of Edinburgh by the Prip,., 
Charles Edward, in 1744, he paid a visit to the daughter, 
of Sir Alexander Seaton, at the Grange House, they 
the property of their brother-in-law, William Dick ,¢ 
Grange, and now of their successor, Sir Thomas |). 

a . , ita 
Lauder of Fountainhall. Upon the steps of the entray,.. 
he was received by the ladies with a glass containing 
bottle of Madeira. The Prince having drank to his fy, 
entertainers, saluted them on the cheek in the fashion 
of that period, and taking the white rose from his bone: 
presented it to Miss Seaton. Both the flower and th. 
ylass were preserved with that zeal by which the fem). 
adherents of all ages have sympathized in the ill fortyyes 
of their cause, and which, if equally shared by moy 
would no longer have claimed sympathy, for it would y, 
longer have been unfortunate. 

After the death of the last Miss Seaton, the rose ay) 
the glass passed through several hands, and are now jy 
the possession of William Blair, Esq. of Aventon. Thy 
badge is an artificial flower such a3 are asually made hy 
Horists. , 

The work contains much curious and erudite jp. 
formation onancient Highland costume and usages, 
and a few lithographed illustrations. But all muy 
give place to the rich, glowing, and resplenden: 
specimens of the several tartans ; which if they give 
the book its high price, also give it its singular 
value as a rare and splendid work, and an heirloom 
for Scottish families, and those connected with 
Scotland. 


e 
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English Surnames. By Mark Antony 
Pp. 240. 


’ 


Essays Old 
12mo, cloth. London: John 
Russell Smith, 


Tuts is a curious book of its kind, written by aman of 


Li pwer, 


some antiquarian reading, and possessed of a certain 
veinof dry humour. Ile apologizes to the utilitarians for 
the frivolity of his subject; but the history of the origin 
of surnames is a branch of the history of the formation of 
language, aud of the natural operations of the mind in 
making known, or The first 


supplying its wants. 


essay is introductory, and treats the subject in a general | 


way, adverting to the uses and origin of surnames, and | 


the different principles which have regulated their adop- 
tion in different countries, ancient and modern. 
the Scotch Highlanders employed the sire-name with the 
addition of Vac; 
Mac, a son, or OU, a grandson ; the Normans, Fit: ; 


the Irish, the name of the sire, with 
the 
Russians, Wits ; the Poles, Sky. Surnames are not older 
than the fuurteenth century in Sweden ; and until a much 
later period the Welsh had nothing beyond their Ap. 
Among them,- 


It was not unusual,a century or two back,to hear of such 
combinations as Evan-ap-Griffith-ap-David-ap-Jenkin, 
and s0 on to the seventh or eighth generation, so that 
un individual often carried his pedigree in his name. 
The church of Llangollen in Wales is said to be dedi- 
cated to St. Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap-Clyndawg-ap- 
Cowrda-ap -Caradoe -Freichfras-ap -Llyn-Merin-ap-Eini- 
on- Yrth-ap-Cunedda- Wledig, a name that casts that of 
the Dutchman, Inkrerrankodsdorspanckinkadrachde rn, 
inte the shade. To burlesque this ridiculous species of 
nomenclature, some wag described cheese as being 

Adam's own cousin-german by its birth, 
Ap-Curds-ap-Milk-ap-Cow-ap-Grass-ap-Earth | 


REGISTER. 


The second essay gives a history of English surnames; 
and one is somewhat surprised to learn that they were not 
permanently settled before the era of the Reformation. 
Parish registers tended much to fix surnames, as it was 
not likely that a man could be baptized by one name, and 
married or buried under another. 

The Rev. Mark Noble affirms that ‘it was late ii the 
seventeenth century that many families in Yorkshire, 
eren of the more opulent sort, took stationary names. 
Still later, about Halifax, surnames became in their dis- 
lect genealogical, as William, a Bills, a Toms, a Luke 

On the remark of Tyrwhitt, in his edition of Chaucer, 
that itis “probable that the use of surnames was not in 
Chaucer's time fully established among the lower clas: 


of people,” a more recent editor of the same poet says, 


Thus | 


“ Why, the truth is, that they are not nov, even in the 
nineteenth century, fully established in some parts of 
England. There are very few, for instance, of the miu- 
ers of Staffordshire, who bear the names of their fathers. 
The editor knows a pig-dealer, whose father’s name Wa 
Johnson, but the people call him Pigyman, and Piyman 
he calls himself. This name may be now seen over the 
door of a public-house which this man keeps in Stafford: 
shire.” 

but this is nothing to the practice of bearing a doubie 
-et of names, which, we are assured, prevails among 
these colliers. Thus a man may at the same time bear 
the names of John Smith and Thomas Jones, without 32) 
intention of concealment; but it must not be imagined 
that such regular names are in common use. These at 
a kind of best names, which, like their Sunday clothes, 
they only use on high-days and holydays, as at christel: 
ings and marriages. For everyday purposes they use ® 
appellative, except a nick-name, as Vosey, Svide n-meuth, 
Svuker, or some such elegant designation ; and this Is 
employed, not by their neighbours alone, but by their 
wives and children, and even by themselves! A corm 
spondent of Knights Quarterly Magazine, who 1 2? 
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gnthority for these statements, savs, & | knew an apo- 
theeary in the collieries, who, as a matter of decorum, 
always entered the real names of his patients in his 
hooks - that is, when he could ascertain thein. But they 
stood there only for ornament ; tor use he found it ne- 
cessary to append the sobriquet, which he did with true 
medical formality, as, for instance, “ Thomas Williams, 
exlgo dict. OLD Purr... vo Clergymen have been 
known to send home a wedding party in despair, after 
a vain essay to gain from the bride and bridegroom a 
cound by way of name, which any known alphabet had 
the power of committing to paper 1A story is told of 
an attorney's clerk who was professionally employed to 
serve a process on one of these oddly-named kentry, 
whose real name was entered in the instrument with 
legal accuracy. ‘The clerk, after a great deal of inquiry 
as to the whereabouts of the party, was about to aban- 
don the search as hopeless, when a young woman, who 
had witnessed his labours, kindly volunteered to assist 
him. 

“Oy say, Bu/lyed,” cried she, to the first person they 
met, “does thee know a mon neamed Adam Green?” 

The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. 

« Loy-a-bed, dost thee !” 

Lie-a bed’s opportunities of making acquaintance had 
been rather limited, and she could not resolve the diffi- 
culty. _ 

Stumpy, (a man with a wooden leg,) Cowskin, Spind/e- 
shanks, Cockeue, and Pigtai/, were severally invoked, but 
in vain; and the querist fell into a brown study, in which 
she remained for some time. At length, however, her 
eves suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her com- 
panions on the shoulder, she exclaimed triumphantly, 
“Dash my wig! whoy he means moy feyther !” and then 
turning to the gentleman, she added, * Ye should’n ax‘d 
for Ode Blackbird !” 

I could adduce similar instances, where persons among 
the peasantry of my native county are much better known 


hy sobriquets than by their proper surnames; and many | 


only know them by the former. This is particularly the 
ease where several families in one locality bear the same 
name. A friend of mine informs me, that he lately knew 
fifteen persons in the small town of F ——, on the coast 


tia distinctionis, bore the elegant designations of— 


Doggy-Hall, Feathertoe, Bumper, Bubbles, Pierce-Eye, , 


Faggots, Cula, Jiggery, Pumble-Foot, Cold blip, Silver- 
Eye, Lumpy, Sutty, Thick-Lips, and Old Hare. 


Local surnames, which form a very numerous class, 


names derived from dignities and offices, from personal | 
| names. 


and mental qualities, from Christian names, from acei- 


dents, from natural objects, signs of houses, and from | 


changed names or corruptions of names, Ac. &c., furnish 
the subject-matter of several essays, plausible in their 
reasoning, and often amusing. Yet we should not sup- 
pose the author a very far-read or profoundly learned 


antiquary. A slight acquaintance with the Gaelic and 


Scottish languages would have saved him from some ob- | 
| Magazine. J.CLN, 
in any event, go to the explanation of surnames; though | 
one man may be a more sagacious guesser than another. 


rious blunders. Yeta great deal of guess-work must, 


A few detached specimens will show the nature of the 
book; which is fully better adapted to popular than to 
learned readers. 


PLeneran Antiquity. — The manors of Ripe and 
Newtimber, in Sussex, are mentioued in Domesday, as 
having been, before the Conquest, the estates, respective- 
ly,of Cane and of J4#/fech. Now these names are still 
found in the county as surnames; the former under its 
ancient orthography, and the latter under that of E/- 
phick ; but were these ever used as Christian names ! 
‘Elfech may be the same with Alphage, a Saxon fore- 
hame ; but Cane was certainly never so used. By the bye, 
“ is an extraordinary fact that the name of Cane is still 
orne by two respectable farmers at Ripe, in which 
"e gshbourhood, ] hav: earcely a doubt, their ancestors 
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have dwelt from the days of the Confessor, and all bear- 
ing the same monosyllabic designation: an honour which 
few of the mighty and noble of this land ean boast ! 

Mr. Lower derives the surname Bain or Bayne from the 
French /ath ; whereas the Gaelic and Irish bane, fair, as 
Donald Bane, is a much more probable derivation. For 
the names Pende and Slack, of which he queries the mean- 
ing, he may consult Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 
Pend is an arch—and generally one under which there 
Wordsworth or the Ettrick 
Shepherd could tell him what a S/ack is. We have never, 
till now, understood that Buccleuch was a surname. 
The surname of the Duke of that title is Scott, not Bue 
cleuch. The derivation of the name //ay is froma hedge, 
which is quite as probable as the Scottish current tradi- 
tion of the name being given to the ancestor of the Errol] 
family on the field of Lunearty. In speaking of names 
derived from apartments of houses, he remarks that they 
were 


is & passage or road-way. 


Most likely first given to menial servants who served 
in the respective rooms. Like the foregoing, they gener- 
ally oceur in old records in the form of John i’ the Wit- 
chen, William atte Chamber, &e. Besides these two we 
have frarret and Stair, and Camden says Se//ar and 
Parler, which | have never seen. 

Se//ar is still a common surname in Scotland. In 
speaking of names derived from occupations it is re 
marked 


* Le Boucner,” says Saintfoix, “was antiently a noble 


surname given to a general after a victory,in commemo- 


ration of his having slaughtered some thirty or forty 
thousand men!" Jforrihile dictu! henceforward let all 
lovers of peace exclaim, 
(ne murder makes a villain; oni//ions, a Butrourr ! 
We should doubt a good many of Mr. Lower’s deriva- 
tions, Were it not certain that the same surname mav 
sometimes have been derived from distinet sources : as 


that of Wight, which, our author imagines, comes f 
of Kent, whose hereditary name was J/a//, but who gra- | pitt x ,comes from 


the Isle of Wight, and is hence a local surname; but 
which, as we presume, is as probably derived from a 
personal quality. In Scotland we say, Wallace right, 
and the eight—i. ¢. the strong Wallace. There is a 
lively and learned dissertation upon the syllable cock, 
which forms a part of a hundred and fifty English sur 
The theories of different antiquaries are mer- 
rily discussed. That some of these names are derived 
from cock,a hillock, as Cockburn, Cockham, Cockfield, is 


| probable ; and so may others be from cok, a cook; and a 
| third class from birds, as Peacock, and Woodcock : 


though Mr. Lower reprobates the cook, and denies him 
to the teeth of a certain J.C. N., a learned writer in 
that refuge for such mighty points, Zhe Gentleman's 


Quotes the Great Rolls of the Exchequer for 25 Henry 
Ill. 1241, in which one Adain Coc or Cok is commis- 
sioned by the king to superintend certain repairs at 
Clarendon palace, “and to instruet the workmen, so 
that the kitchen and stables might be enclosed within the 
outer wall.’ Having hit upon this clue, he thinks it 
leads to an explanation of some of the names ending in 
cock, a8 Meacock, the meat-cook (!) Saleock, the satr- 


—meat-cook (!!) Slocock, the stow-cook (!!!) and Bad- 


cock, the ImpERFECT-cook ('!!!) . 
Gross or wholesale cook 


. . « Grocoke is the 
or, perhaps, le yros cok, or 
fat cook (1!) and those compounded with Christian names 
are thas readily accounted for. Wi/coz, will be William 
the Cook ; Hancock, Johan the Cook ; Saxpercock, 
Alexander the Cook ; Jerrcock, Jeffry the Cook, Ae. 
The ALLoocks may be descended from Hal the Cook, 
nniess their great ancestor was J Aulecocus, the Hall 
Cook.” Some others he thinks have originated from 
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names of p/aces, as Laycock from Lacock, in Wiltshire, 
&c. &e. ; others from the bird, from their being persons 
of noisy or pugnacious dispositions, or, perhaps from 


their practice of early rising (!) CocKERELL (he justly 
says) is derived “from cockerell, a young or dwart 


bird of that species.” 

Is J. C. N. not all this while slily joking ? Our 
author treats it seriously however. As to 

J.C. N.’s record in the Exchequer Rolls, it is a most 
amusing piece of nonsense to imagine that the said Adam 
Coe was the royal covk. Who, indeed, ever heard of a 
cook’s possessing any architectural skill beyond what is 
required in the construction of the walls ofa gooseberry 
tart or a venison pasty! Besides, what had a cook to 
do with walling in the royal stables! We have just as 
much right to assume that he was the king’s farrier. 
But even admitting this said Adam’s surname to have 


been originally derived from that necessary office of the | 
kitchen, does it at all explain Meacock, Salcock, &e. ? | 


I do not consider the question deserving of a serious re- 
ply. 

What then isthe meaning of cock? Whi, it is sim- 
ply adiminutive, the same as OT or KIN, This opinion I 
had formed long before I saw the correspondence just 
noticed, and it is supported by numerous proofs. [ do 
not profess to assign a satisfactory meaning to all the 
names with this termination ; yet I think L have been 
sucecessful in affixing that of five-sixths of all such names 
as 1 have ever met with. And I doubt not that the 
remainder might be explained with equal facility, were 
not the Christian names, of which they are the diminu- 
tives, extinet. Badeock and Saleock in J.C. N.’s list 
are evidently “ Little Bat,” that is, Bartholomew 3 and 
“ Little Saul.” which, however unenviable a name, was 
sometimes used by our ancestors. In like manner we 


mav account for Wi/eocke or Wileva, “ Little William,” | 


Aleock, “little Hal or Harry,” Luckock, * little Luke,” 
ana the vesi. 1 « «+ « © * The term, in its 
simple form, was probably never used except in a fami- 
jiar colloquial manner, and in this way the lower orders 
in the south of England, are still accustomed to address 
“little” boys with * Well, my difttle Cock,” a piece of 
tautology of which they are not at all aware. IT was 
long puzzled with the surname Core, which IT have now 
no hesitation in calling a synonyme of Little. Mr. Cox- 
HEAD is probably Mr. Litrie-weap, (in contradistinetion 
I presume, to Mr. GreatHeap.) What a pity it is the 
syllables of that gentleman’s name were not transposed, 


for he might then stand a fair chance of obtaining the 


preferment of Hrap-Cook in J.C. N.’s kitchen ! 

From the essays on oddities in surnames, and on those 
derived from feelings of contempt for the original bearer, 
we extract this lively passage : 

Names of this kind are not very numerous in Eng- 
land; still we have Bad, Tro/lope, that is, slattern ; 
Stunt, thatis, fool: Parne//, (an immodest woman.) Bas- 
tard, Trash, Husseu, Gubbins, (the refuse parts of a fish.) 
which strongly implies that the founder of 
that family attained a very era/ted, though at the same 
time unenviable, station in the world! Newnard, an- 
ciently Kaynard,* from caignard (Fr.) literally signifies 
“vou dog !” which assuredly merits a place among sur- 
names of contempt. The same word, ina figurative 
sense, means a sordid fellow, a miser. Crarenx, the sur- 
name of a noble family, might be thought to belong to 
the same class, but this is a local name derived from a 
place in Yorkshire. 

Many of the names mentioned in former Essays might 
be placed among these surnames of contempt. Such also, 
are a variety of those indicative of ill-formed limbs or 
features, as Crookshanks, L njsh tiks, Shee) shanks, Grreat- 
head, Longuesse, Xe. The ancient Romans, like our- 
selves, had m Lth\ family names Implving something de- 
fective or disgraceful. Their Plauti, Pandi, Vari, Seauri. 


and Cra//ours 


+ 
+ i 


* Kinnaird, as a Scottish name, is much more probably de- 
rived from two Graelie words signifving the head of the point 
7. M. 


or promontory. -E. 





and Tuditani would have been with us the Splay-foe 

the Bandy-legs, the In-knees, the Club-foots, anq 
Hammer-heads! The meanness of the origin Of g% : 
of the patrician families was hinted at in their an 
The illustrious Fulii derived their name from being m4 
cellent cultivators of beans, and the Pisones theirs fron 
their having improved the growth of peas. The Svill 
were descended and denominated from a <wine-herg 
the Buhulci from a cow-herd, aud the Porci from a hog. 
butcher! Strabo would have been with us a Me 
Squintum, Naso (Ovid) a Mr, Bijnose, and Publius the 


proprator, a Mr. Nn ubnose, Cincinnatus and the curly 
poll of the Dainty Davie of Scottish song are, strange 


to say, identical ideas. The modern Italians are hot 
more courteous than their ancestors of “old Rome,” jy 
the names they give to some families ; as, fur instance 
Malatesta, chuckle-headed : Boccanigras, black-muzzleq. 
Porcina, a hog ; and Gozzi, chubby-chops. 

To this place may also be referred the by-names of 
kings, as Unready, Shorthose, Sans-terre, Crookback 
William the Conqueror was ‘so little ashamed of the 
illegitimacy of his birth, that he sometimes commenced 
his charters with Wittiam tHE Bastarp, &c. ! 

Among other names not yet mentioned, may be po. 
ticed Wihalebel/y, (for which with all the rest that follow, 
I have authority.) the designation, probably, of some 
corpulent person ; Rotten, Bubblejaw, and Rottenheryng, 
a name which occurs in some ancient records of the 
town of Hull, and was most likely given, in the first ip- 
stance, to a dishonest dealer in fish. Indeed, I have lit. 
tle doubt that these odd appellations all applied with 
“reat propriety to those who primarily bore them. 

Mr. Lower, who has a keen relivh for a joke, or fora 
good story, and is not fastidious, so that it “ shake the 
sides,” has enlivened his essays with numerous illustra. 
tive bon-mots and anecdotes; nor does he slip any fair 
occasion of a sly stroke of irony at the fond vanity dis 
played in surnames. Taken as a whole, the book is 
really entertaining as well as informing. 


Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
By G. and P. Anderson, of Inverness. Pp. 720. 
With a Map of Scotland, &c. &e. A Second and 
greatly improved Edition. Edinburgh : William 
Tait. 

Some summers ago, when Murray brought out 
this Highland Guide, we, in common with the host 
of our brethren of the periodical and the broad- 
sheet, hailed it as the best description of the High- 
lands of Scotland that had ever appeared, independently 
of its merits and usefulness as a Guide-Book. The 
authors (brothers), well-educated and accomplished meg, 
intimately acquainted with the Highlands from child- 
hood, have, for a series of years, literally made their legs 
their compasses in exploring many a glen and mountaia 
ravine,dell and forest, hardly known even by name save 
to the deer-stalker, and of late years to the botanist and 
yveologist. These sciences were among the earlier objects 
ofthe Messrs. Anderson in their pedestrian excursions, 
and the results were apparent in the former edition of 
the work. But in the present they have, wisely # 
we think, abstained from formal dissertations on sciet- 
tifie and antiquarian subjects, contented with embodying 
whatever was necessary in their local descriptions. They 
have thus gained more space to farther popularize 
their work ; as, besides the directions to pedestrians 
for threading their way through the more wild aad 
inaccessible scenery of the west coast of Ross, Inver 
ness, Sutherland, and Argyle 
paths and cross-routes are, for the first time, described 


shires, numerous bye- 


in this edition, which will be found highly interesting 
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to the tourist, the angler, the deer-hunter, the grouse 

shooter, and the artist. Wedonot recommend the An- 

dersons’ Guide merely as such ; but equally asa prepara- 
tive, asa previous useful study, to those who intend visit- 
ing Scotland beyond the Forth; and asa highly entertain- 
ing work, the product of full minds, to those who wish to 
gain an accurate acquaintance with the Highlands. The 
work contains a mine of varied and interesting informa 

tion, well selected and skilfully condensed, besides thos 

details needful to tourists of every description. 

The Hors: and the Tlound, their various Uses and 
Treatment, including Practical Instructions in 
Horsemanship, anda Treatise on Horse -dealing. 
By Nimrod, Pp. 554. With numerous Illus- 

Adam & Charles Black. 


This is a good book, opportunely published. It con- 
egins all the articles written by Nimrod on the above 
euhjects for The Eneyelopadia Britunnica, carefully re- 
vised, and tastefully embellished. A treatise on L/urse- 
daling, the most ticklish of all transactions, is published 


for the first time, and forms a suitable eoneln 


trations. 


-ion to the 
work. as a manual and instructor in all relating to the 
Horse and the Hound, to horsemanship and hunting. 
Those who care not much, or who have no particular in- 
terest in either horse or hound, will yet find it neither 
unpleasant nor unprofitable to £ tllop pr course through 
Nimrod’s lively pages. As everybody has a chance of : 
fa!) from a horse at some time or other, we give Nim- 
rod’s directions for falling as easily as possible, and 
averting the ill consequences of the misadventure :— 


In all falls, the horseman should roll away from his 
horse as soon as he possibly can, lest in his struggle to 
rise again he strike him with his legs or head. It fre- 
quently happens that the horse himself rolls after he 
falls, and, if in the direction in which his rider lies, is 
apt tocrush and injure him. Indeed, there is scarcely 
any hard rider who has not been thus served; but here, 
iain, self-possession often stands his friend. When he 
sees the body of his horse approaching him, he frequent 
ly saves himself by meeting it with one of his feet, and 
by obtaining a fulerum, shoves his own body along the 
ground out of his reach. Coolness in this hour of peril, 
likewise serves the sportsman in another way. Instead 
flosing hold of his reins, and abandoning his horse to 
hisown will, as the man who is flurried at this time in- 
variably does, he keeps them in his hand, if not always, 
perhaps in nine falls out of ten, and thus secures his 
horse. It was the remark of a gentleman to whom we 
have hefore alluded, and who (sinqgulus in arte) Was, 
from his desperate system of riding, aud despite of his 
fine horsemanship, known to have more falls than any 
other man during the time he hunted Leicestershire, that 

thing had so low an appearance as that of a man run- 
ung on foot over a field, calling out * Stop my horse.” 

Nimrod has mooted the interesting question, Did the 
We shall see how he 
Poor human nature is indeed much the same 


Ancients cheat in horse-dealing ? 
} 


Settles it, 


In al] ayes, 


Our ancestors at all events will have no right 
‘ sheer at us for their superior honesty. 


It would be interesting to us to be informed in what 
way this traffic (in horses) was conducted, generally, in 
the early aves of the world ; whether the cheating, the 
treks, and the frauds now in practice, and so often suc- 


Coast yy] aimnony the lower orders oft horse-dealers, were 
resorted tothen; and whether, amongst those of a higher 
cade, the ’ 


ne buver beware,” 


Wholesome precaution of “careat « mypt TT, . 
cot Was as necessary as it is at pre- 
We know, from the history of our own country, 
heating in horse-flesh was carried to such an ex- 
during the reign of Richard the Second, that in 


“y @ Statute was passed regulating the price of all 
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‘ 
horses, and which statute was proclaimed in the chief 
breeding counties of England. Hut, according to Pom- 
ponious, the law of nature allows of over-reaching in 
buying and selling—(what a good father-confessor this 
Pomponious would have made to some of our modern 
horse-dealers !)--and Erasmus appears nearly to sane- 
tion a license to horse-dealers in these words :—“ Seis 
quanta impostura sit,apud nos, in his qui vendunt equos.” 
That some rules, however, should be established, for the 
protection of the 1wnerant agamst the arts of the design- 
Ig, appeared absolutely necessary to British legislators; 
and the laws relating to selling horses on warranty, 
have been, in themselves, rendered as protective to the 
purchaser, as, we believe, it is possible for words to 
nake them. 


Nimrod is not more an admirer of the helter-skelter 
neck-or-nothing of the modern steeple-chase, than of the 


whol sale slanghter of the modern /arfttue. 


*“ A new system of racing jockevship has come into 
fashion in Great Brit ind = tlreland within the last 
twenty vears, which, however in character with the 
Garings spirit of our present race of sportsmen, we cannot 
commend. We think it an reasonable demand on the 
noble energies of the horse, to require him to go so very 


nearly at a racing pace (for snch we find to be the ease) 


over rough and sett ground, instead of upon smooth and 


elastic turf, with the addition of having too often a 
country selected for him to run across, abounding in 
almost insurmountable obstacles, as well as, in some 
likewise under a heavy weight. Hu- 
man lives have already been the victims of this practice, 
and, We are sorry to say, several horses have died from 
over-exerting themselves, as well as by accidents, in 


steeple-races. 
NShetches of Lit and Characte P. 


Campbell. 


Cases, der — rivers : 


By Alexander 
Edinburgh Printing Company. 
This is a collection of short papers, principally illus- 
trating points of character, and the manners of the hum- 
bler portion of the middle classes 
appeared in Chambers’ Journal, and in the London Satur 


which origina 
day Journal, Some original pieces are added. The 
papers are clever and lively - the vy were we ll ad ipted to 
their primary purpose, and they form very pleasant read- 
ing in their collected form. Their exact nature may 
often be pretty nearly guessed from their titles, as, The 

Poor Dan lu, The Reduaced Pamily, The Steady Man, 

The Particular Man, The Particular Man's Wife, Bor 

rowers, and such lke. 

The Life of the Admiral Viscount Keppel. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, rector of War 
ham. 2 vols. 8vo,cloth. With Portrait. Colburn. 
This work is tooimportant and valuable to be huddled 

into our limited monthly Register of current literature. 

At present, therefore, we merely announce the appear- 

ance of so valuabl in addition to the | lography of our 

great British Naval Commanders, which the author's 
access to official correspondences, and family papers of 
all descriptions, has rendered unusually attractive. 

A Trip Home, with some Home-spun Yarns, 12mo, 

cloth. I). $24. Saunders & Otley. 

An anonymous gentleman, of the genus pleasant fel- 
lows, who has something funny tosay upon every theme 
that either occurs naturally or can be lugged in, lately 
returned from the West Indies, was put on shore by the 
Falmouth piiuts, and before he had pot clear of Corn- 
NV ill, wrote this biy book of his travels, and could, be 


fe it three times biyyer. 


avers, have mia It is very well 
as it is, and right pleasant reading for those who neither 
look for much thought in a book, nor much specific in- 


formation. 
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Tur Recreations or Curistopner Nortu. Volume — 


J. CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SporTING Jacket. Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh.—This volume, the first of three, 
which we rejoice to see announced as shortly forth- 
coming, labours under one manifest disadvantage— 
and but one. Nobody, that is anybody, who has 
ever once read the papers which it contains, can have 
forgotten them. We do not mean that all these 
four hundred pages, and the many more that are to 
follow, can be remembered word for word ; but their 
spirit, their scope remain, and the recollection may, after 
all, rather enhance the pleasure of reperusal. At 
all events, here they are, in a“ self-contained” volume, 
not forming part and parcel of a voluminous work, 
which required to be hunted over if one wished to re- 
fresh their hearts—to recreate their spirits—to grow 
green and glad again. The book is besides a very hand- 





some one ; its typography neat, jacket Lincoln green and | 


gold. The contents are the three F'yttes of Christopher 
in his Sporting Jacket ; the powerful but painful Tale of 
Lrpiation ; the Morning Monologue ; the Field of Flowers; 


Cottages ; and an Ifour’s Talk about Poetry, (one of the | 


most vital pieces of modern criticism with which we are 
acquainted ;) Inch Crain; and a Day at Windermere. 


The selection is admirable. These papers, which it. 
would be an impertinence to suppose require to be — 
described to any modern reader, are the very flowers | 


of their author’s mind—-ay,and the fruitage too— glow- 
ing together on the same richly laden bough. 


__—_—_ 


NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS. 


I. Tatrs and Poems, By Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Bart. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, pp. 215. Saunders & Otley. 

[1].—Porms by ALtrrep TENNyson, in 2 vols. Moxon. 

11J.—Tur Portrcan Works of Miss Susanna Bra- 
wink. With a Preface, Memoir, and Notes; by Patrick 
Maxwell. Foolscap octavo, cloth, pp. 262. 


[V.—Tue Main of OrveEaNs, and other Porms, trans- | 
lated from the German. By E.S. and F. S. Turner. 


loolscap octavo, cloth, pp. 247. 

V.—A Voice from the Tows. By Bolton Rogerson, 
Author of “ Rhyme, Romance,and Revery,” &c.  12mo, 
cloth, pp. 193. 

Vi.—Hoer tne nostace. By M. EF. Jeffreys. Post 
Svo,cloth. Saunders & Otley. 

VII.-—Porticat Recoitvections of Tris History. 
By Jane Emily Herbert. —A small and very neat vo- 
lume, bound in silk, gilt, and emblazoned with the Irish 
harp. 

VIII.—Sonas, written by Anprew Park. Griffin, 
Glasgow. 

1X.—Porms and Sones. By Alexander Maclagan. 
Edinburgh : Tait. 

This is a long catalogue for one brief month. It is there- 
tore quite impossible to do anything like justice to new 
aspirants for laurels, who are as numerous as the Muses 
themselves. Besides, we have registered a vow in Par- 
haseus, not to speak of even the greatest poet alive, until 
we shall be able to accord the praises due to Andrew 
Park and Alexander Maclagan. 

Piicutep Trotn, or a Woman HER owN RivaL.—A 
dramatic Tale in Five Acts. Saunders & Otley. 
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SERIAL WORKS. 

Secny's History or British Forest Trees. Parts 
VIL, VIII., IX., and X.—These Parts contain the His. 
tory of the Oak in its several varieties,—the beech, the 
chestnut, the hornbean, the plane, the yew, the Varietie. 
of the pine, and the fir. Each species is illustrated With 
a fine woodcut of the kind of tree described, and he 
work is studded with vignettes in the tastefal ctyjo ,¢ 
all Van Voorst’s illustrated publications. Another Par: 
will complete this elegant work. In describing thes 
trees, we are glad to find the historian more aneccdotica). 
and paying more attention to the history of remark,}) 
sylvan individuals than in the previous Parts. He has give: 
a charming history of particular oaks and yews, 
other trees, found in different places of England and So. 
land. We has also given much additional value to }. 
work by the liberal and judicious use which he has mad, 
of the writings of others upon the same subject, 

YarRELL’s History oF Britisu Birps. Parts XXTY. 
to XNXJI.—These Parts contain the numerous Species 
of the Duck genus—.Vatatores A natida, which js impor. 
tant from its extensive diffusion, the beauty of js 
plumage, and its value to man, both as food and 
bedding. The different species are exquisitely repre. 
sented, and with the same truth and life whieh dis- 
tinguish all the bird-portraiture of this work. The 
history of the duck is highly interesting, from its eon. 
nexion with man. 

Tue Loxpon Saturpay Journart, Vol. III. Con. 
ducted by John Timbs, thirteen years Editor of the 
Mirror. Brittain, Paternoster Row.— The present volume 
contains a great mass of entertaining snatch-reading. 
The cuts, though inferior to those of the previous vol- 
umes, have their own uses, in showing up the Exquisites 
among the Crows and the Blackfeet, and other monsters, 
vital or skeleton, and holding the mirror up to nature, as 
seen in our own streets and parlours. 

Kaicgur’s PictortaL SHAKSPERE. Part XLIV. 
Plays ascribed to Shakspere concluded. 

Suer’s ELeMents oF ELectro-Metatturey. Part III. 

Tuornton’s History or British Ixpra. Part I. 
Vol. IIT. 

Martin Doyie’s Crcropepia or Practica Hes 
BaNpRY. Part IT. 

THe GaBERLUNzIF’S WaLLet. No. VI. 





PAMPHLETS. 

STATEMENT Expranatory of the INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 
of Emtcration. By C.S. M‘Laws, Merchant, Glasgow. 

Anti-Corn Law Tracts.—No. 1, A Plea for Total and 
Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws. No. 2, Sir Re 
bert Peel’s Burdens on Land. 

Tur ConstiretioNaL Ricut to THR Revision OF THE 
Laxp-Tax, being the argument submitted to Counsel on 
behalf of the National Anti Corn-Law League.—Auable 
arguinent on an important question. 

Report of the Procerpiycs at the Conrerence of 
Devecates of the Mippie and Worktxeo Crasses held 
at Brrwincuam on April 5th and the following days. 

A Lerrer to his Excertency the Eart pe GREY ¢2 
the AMELIORATED ConpiTIOoN of IRELAND, with sUGGE> 
TIONS for FURTHER IMPROVEMENT of the AGRICULTURAL 
Ciasses. By W. W. Simpson. 


Printodfly Witriam Tart, 107, Prinee’s Street, Edinburgh. 








